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TO  THE  HONORABLE 


HORACE  WALPOLE. 


Sir, 

HESE  “  Specimens  of  the  Ancient  Sculpture  and  Painting 


now  remaining  in  tins  Kingdom ,”  which  I  have  the  Honour  to 
piefent,  fiift  found  in  you  a  Patron.  Your  kind  Encouragement 
gave  wings  to  my  Ambition  to  continue  their  Publication,  and 
under  your  Aufpices,  and  the  Public’s  generous  Affiftance,  I  have 
been  able  to  bring  to  a  Conclufion  the  firft  Volume  :  which  with 
Gratitude  and  Refpeft  I  dedicate  to  you,  as  fome  Acknowledgment 
for  the  gieat  Obligations  conferral 


Sir, 


Your  very  much  obliged 


^nd  faithful  humble  Servant, 


College  Street ,  WcJlminJTer , 
Nov.  1786. 


1786. 


JOHN  CARTER, 
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introduction. 


V  H  E  Fditor  of  this  work  afpires  not  to  do  that  for  his  country  which  fo 
8  many  able  hands  have  done  for  Italy,  Greece  and  different  parts  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  whofe  ancient  monuments  have  been  nearly  exhaufted  ,  nor 
does  he  pretend  uf  rival  the  labors  of  the  learned  Montfaucon  for  France,  com¬ 
prehending  almoft  a  complete  hiflory  of  that  kingdom.  But  having  explored  at 
d  feent  times  various  parts  of  England  for  the  purpofe  of  taking  iketches  and 
dfwings  Tthe  remains  of  ancient  Sculpture  and  Pa.ntinc,  his  aim  ,s  to 
perpetuate  fuch  as  he  has  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  by  engraving  them. 

Under  the  head  of  SCULPTURE  he  would  be  underftood  to  mean  Statues, 
Bas-relief i.  Bulls  os  Heads,  Animals,  Fruit,  Flowers,  Foltage,  Coats  oj  Arms, 
De-ices  J  Hi florical  SubjeBs,  f acred  or  profane,  Grotefques,  Initials,  Infer iptions, 
as  well  as  Ornaments  of  Architecture,  &c.  of  fione,  wood,  ivory  or  metal.— 
Architeflure  is  introduced  occafionally,  as  infeparably  conneded  with  the 
feveral  iculptures. 


Under  the  head  of  PAINTING  are  comprehended  Jingle  Figures,  hi/lorical 
Croupes ,  or  Portraits  on  glafs,  walls,  or  board  ;  together  with  enamelling  on 
tiles  or  metal. 


In  this  work  will  be  exhibited  every  fpecimen  of  thefe  filler  arts,  remarkable 
for  antiquity,  beauty,  def.gn,  or  execution;  or  illuftrating  the  hiflory,  dreffes, 
or  manners  of  our  anceltors  ;  the  whole  forming  a  conflant  and  fucceffive  variety 
difplaying  the  humours  and  fafhions  of  former  times,  in  the  ornaments  both  of 
public  and  private,  civil  and  religious  buildings,  from  the  Roman  Mrx  to  that 
of  the  Saxons  and  Normans,  from  the  Conquest  by  William  I.  to  the 
Reformation  by  Henry  VIII.  and  (hewing  the  rife  and  progrcfs  of  the  arts  in 
England,  to  the  diffolution  of  religious  houfes,  after  which  period  Sculpture  and 
Painting  took  a  different  and  oppoiitc  turn. 


It  might  have  been  expefled  that  the  articles  here  exhibited  (hould  have  been 
arrange ,  in  fomething  like  chronological  order.  But  the  difficulty  m  point  of 
time  and  expence  attending  fnch  an  arrangement  is  infuperable  to  a  perfon  m  the 
Editor's  lituation,  and  only  to  be  accompliflied  with  better  patronage.  They  are 
therefore  fubmitted  to  the  public  in  the  order  in  which  they  prefented  themielves 
in  his  feveral  excurfions ;  and  are  given  in  numbers  of  four  plates  each  with  ex¬ 
planations  of  each  plate,  mofl  of  which  ate  by  his  friends,  whofe  names  are  pre¬ 
fixed  to  their  effays. 


The  Editor  prefumes  the  defign  of  this  work  is  new,  and  never  yet  attempted 
in  this  country  ;  and  if  his  labours  meet  with  the  public  approbation  he  fhail  not 
think  the  time  and  expence  attending  them  fruitlefs. 


He  has  juft  publifhed  two  volumes  of  another  work  in  final!  pocket  volumes, 
Entitled  “  Views  of  ancient  Buildings  ir.  England,  fketche..  in  his  different  tours, 
with  a  ietter-prefs  defeription,  giving  an  account  of  ail  the  (ketches  he  lias  made 
of  every  (abject  he  met  with  relative  to  the  antiquities  of  this  kingdom  :  they 
are  put  down  in  the  order  they  were  taken  with  notes  fpecifyir.g  for  whom  drawn 
fair  or  engraved  by  himfelf  or  other  artifts,  and  which  of  them  are  introduced  into 
this  work. 
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Explanation  of  the  Front  if ptcce. 


,'HE  idea  intended  is  Tie  PAINT 

^1=?“F iSS;?SS:as;.ss= 
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of  the  church  in  folemn  proceffion,  who  (hew  them  the  Several  g  ,  inftruments !  The 

When  they  come  to  the  fpot  here  reprefented  they  are  ialuted  y  Tiie 

perfonages  here  mentioned  are  copied  exactly  from  the  ftatues  °“^ir^cl  \  feleacd from  the 
various  other  dreffes,  fculpture,  painting,  architecture,  decorations,  &c.  are  ielcctca  r, 

^^n^he^ing^under  robe^s'embroidereT'the  initial  E  with  flowers.  The  attitude  of  the 
queen  is  that  SJ  the  Venus  *  MM.  On  the  tight  flde  ^  *^^.^0”  £ 

The  princefs  holds  with  one  hand  the  arm  of  the  queen,  an  1  .  ftandard  of  the  crofs) 

fa'dy  of  honour!1  By  the1  noble Vyouth°abovefpoken  of,  is  a 

a  regal  monument.  As  that  part  of  the  monument  s  1  ~  y  ,  r  tjie  deceafed. 

and  a  few  of  the  tapers  appear,  which  are  kept  continually  bu  m  &,  p  ,,A„-holJinE  the  LWf 

rh-At  nart  cf  the  folcmnity  being  iuppofed  over  when  they  arrived  at  the  monument.  in. 
choral  monks  and  children  in  the  lower  (bills  are  chanting  an  anthem  or .  the .  ^ 

parried  by  their  brethren  on  mufreal  inftrumen.s  m  the  gallery  above.  Thei fe  ml h.umen ta  are 
drawn  from  the  crof.er  of  /.  Mm  of  Wykcbmn.  rn  Vera  Utor,  Oxford  they  conirit  ot 
organ,  a  crowth  or  fiddle,  a  triangular  inftrument,  a  dulcuner,  a  trump  p  ^ 

&£££ 

is  a  large  reeds  hung  with  tapeftry  and  paintings,  and  a  chan  of  fat f.  P'“  “ ,  /?  hver  tUc  1o reen 

fe  »  Stf?  v  -fef  rfefeti 

trS’e  Arteries  of  frVnrthe  fi  e  aiie,  againfta  pier  is  hung 

the  funeral  trophies  of  fome  warrior.  The  vaultings  or  anrbulator.es  are  fill  d  with  people. 
In  the  diftance  are  feen  painted  windows,  &c. 

The  <mp«e  is  conrprifed  of  various  fubjefts  deferiptive  of  this  wo. k  from  different  cathedrals 
defign  at  oo^ciow.is^an^anciem^alta^r- piece, ^the^aPflntedture  ^ 

Sdaucifix. Thep&ow  the  title  where  tire  altar-table  was  originally  placed  and  the  holy 
vnter  ftoup  is  part  of  the  altar  of  St .Cuthiert:  the  large  pedettal  and  canopy  p-.  t  oj  the  high  altai , 

crucifix  are  painted  on  an  oak  cafe,  containing  a  large  ancient  map  of  the  wo,  u  >be  Imall 
lubiefls  on  each  fide  the  altar  table  are  painted, the  one  on  the  right  fide  on  the  w  a, .  ...  an  nlcl  t 
a  monument  of  Lady  lichun  ■,  that  on  the  left  tide,  on  the  aval,  oi  an  arch  of  a  monument  of 
Bm-eiu;  the  fame  lhrtucs  in  niches  round  the  altar-piece,  iron  Brlhop  Mayo  s  torn-.  ;  the  hel¬ 
met  and  (lucid,  arc  hung  up  agrrinft  Operate  columns  on  each  ifide  tne  morurmcn^ t  ra  .  L.d  .  d 
Pmbrvgf,  theBrafs,  of  which  part  is  reprefented  here,  is  that  of  Is  Ihop  *«*«■•■ ‘  1 ;  S  T;,'/ 
Kcrtlard  Cathedral.  The  br.flb  relief  on  the  altar  ftep  is  from  Sr.  Man  s  Cnapel  m  Lid. i 
Cathedral.  The  ftatues  of  the  Virgin  and  child,  are  over  the  gateway,  enttmg  t.  Mu  ,  s  Col¬ 
lege  WinchetUr-,  the  tiles  on  the  pavement  are  from  the  cathedral  tune.  1  art  or  a  ir.  .t.  1_  n 
mar  the  pavement,  part  of  a  window  feen  in  the  diftance,  and  part  of  a  monument  v, ewer  mm  tne 
door  way,  (which  is  the  weft  end  of  YL.Joba's  monument,  1  oiomWora^r  cathedral ;  ,'lePa‘nt^ 
figures  m  the  above  window  from  Wickham  church,  Kent  I  he  three  heads  luppo. , in  l  e 
loSWer  par  t  of  the  altar  piece,  from  a  monument  in  Wills  cathedral.  T  be  Saxm  doc  "ay  is 
from  the  outfide  of  Rum/iy  church,  in  Uampfhire ;  and  the  fmall  mofaic  pavement  laid  nan  the 
ftatue  ^already  deferibed)  fiom  Rochejler  cathedral. 
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INDEX 


Plate.  Page 


UITIES  from  Sr.  Edmunds 
Bury^  Suffolk  —  _ 

*"“■ - *  from  Coventry  _ . 

- from  the  City  of  Lincoln  — 

- -  from  Lincoln  Cathedral  — 

- -  from  the  City  of  London  — 

- -  from  Weftminfter  Hall  — 

B. 

BASS  RELIEVOS,  8-: c.  from  Berkley- 
Church,  Glnucefterlhire  — 

- - in  Edward  the  Confeflor's 

Chapel,  in  Weftminfter  Abbey 
- continued  _ 

•  - continued  — 

- continued  _ 

- - concluded  — 

- - - on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  tomb 

of  Henry  VII.  in  Weftminfter  Abbey 

- - on  the  north  fide  of  do. 

T - at  large,  on  an  ivory  chcft, 

in  the  pofleffijn  of  Guflavus  Brander, 
Efq.  F.  R.  A.  F.  S.  A. 

'  ■  —  in  the  wall  of  the  fouth  crofs 

aile  of  Peterborough  Minder 

*  - - —  on  Ionic  clufter*  of  columns 

in  the  fouth  trancept  of  Wells  Cathedral 

’  - - on  the  under  part  of  the  feats 

of  the  choir  of  Worceftcr  cathedral 
BRASS  from  the  Abbey  Church  at  St 

Albans  —  _ 

-  in  Elfing  Church,  Norfolk 

— —  in  the  north  crofs  aile  of  Salifbury 
Cathedral  — .  _ 

C. 

Carvings  in  oak  from  Barneck  Church, 

Noithamptonfliire  _  _ 

Crucifix  in  the  inufeom  of  Mr.  Green  at 

Lichfield  _  _ _ 

- -°n  the  out  fide  wall  of  the  fouth  crofs 

aile  ofRumfey  church  near  Southampton 

Entrance  into  the  library  of  Rocheflcr 

carhedral  —  _ _ 

- into  the  ancient  Chapter-houfe 

ot  Weftminfter  Abbey  _ 

I-. 

Fac  fimile  of  a  brafs  in  Elfing  Church 

Norfolk  —  _ _ 

Font  in  Bakewell  Church,  Derbyfliire 
r  rontifpiece  —  _ 

Geometrical  elevation  of  the  Crofier  of 
William  of  Wykeham,  in  the  Chapel 

of  New  College,  Oxford  _ 

Geometrical  elevation  of  Saxon  capitals 
and  other  ornaments  from  Kumfey 
Church,  near  Southampton  _ 1 


HEAD  of  Hcnr\  I II.  brought  from  Oundle 

Northamptomliire,  in  the  polLffion  of 

the  Hon.  Hor.  Walpole  _ 

ot  Edward,  ion  to  Henry’  Vi 
Edward  IV.  Edward  V.  Henry  VI 1. 
painted  on  the  ouifide  the  choir  of  S;. 
George’s  Chapel,  Windfor  — 

A  Blank  is  left  for  the  Number  of  the  Plata 
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59  Murder  of  Becker,  a  painting  on  board, 
13  in  Canterbury  cathedral  — 

3Z 

97  P. 

24  P  AINTINGSon  the  wall  of  the  north  fide 
,  of  St.  Mary’s  chapel,  in  Winch  eft  ef 

Cathedral  _  _ 

- continued  — 

- *  continued  — 

45 - concluded  — 

- of  Edward,  fon  to  Henry  VI. 

5  Edward  IV.  Edward  V.  Henry  VII.  on 
9  the  outfide  of  the  choir  of  St.  George’s 
1 7  Chapel,  Windfor  —  — 

19  ' - in  the  windows  of  a  houfe  in 

27  the  Lower-ftrcet,  Ifiington  — - 

■ - -  from  Weftminfter  Abbey  — 

33  Porch,  or  entrance  at  the  weft  end  of 
36  Lichfield  cathedral  —  — 

R. 

49  Richard  II.  from  the  original  painting  in 
the  Jerufalem  Chamber,  Weftminl'ter- 

j  j  Abbey  —  —  _ 

Ring  on  a  door  in  the  porch  of  St.  Ni- 
39  cholas’s  Church,  Glufter  — 

S. 

Saxon  door-way  on  the  fourh  fide  of  Eftbn- 
dine  chuich,  Lincolnftiire  — 

Shrine  at  the  back  of  the  altar  of  Peter¬ 
borough  Minfter  — .  ~ 

A,  STATUES  round  the  weft  window  of 
Croylund  Abbey,  Lincolnftiire  — . 

- -  and  Bafs  relievos  round  the  well 

door  of  do.  —  _  _ 

37  - - of  King  Ethelbald  on  Croyland- 

Bridge  —  —  _ 

1 3 - on  the  outfide  of  Guildhall,  London 

- from  Magdalen  College,  Oxford 

1  - - from  Do.  —  — 

on  the  outfide  of  Wells  cathedral 

- —  continued  —  — 

- continued  — 

3 1  - - —  continued  — 

■ - continued  —  — 

7 -  ckc.  concluded  —  ■ — 

- of  William  Rufus,  Henry  I.  Stephen, 

Henry  II.  Richard  I.  and  John,  irom 
Weftminfter  Hall  _  — . 

3  7 - ol  Richard  II.  John,  Henry  III. 

3°  Edward  I.  II.  and  III.  in  the  fereen  ar 
111  the  entrance  into  the  choir  of  Canter¬ 
bury  cathedral  —  — 

T. 

Tiles  for  pavement,  from  different  cathe- 
47  drals  and  churches  —  — 

Title  page.  —  —  _ 

39  V. 

VIEW  of  an  ivory  cheft.late  in  the  poffeftion 
or  Mr.  Bowie,  l.  S.  A.  ot  Idmiitun,  near 
Salifbury  —  _ 

- of  an  uncommon  piece  of  fculpti  te 

4  projtdling (rom  the  wall  ar  the  entrance 

into  the  fouth  aile  of  the  chuir  of 
Glofter  Cathedral  —  — 

- -of the  tiiangular bridge  at  Croyland, 

39  Lincoliilhire  —  ’  _ 


40 
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Various  Antiquities  from  WEST  MINSTER- HALL, 

Drawn  in  Auguft  1781,  when  the  new  Pavement  was  laid. 

Figure  1. 

THIS  ftatue  was  found  under  the  old  flairs  leading  into  the  Receipt  of  the 
Exchequer.  It  was  broken  into  feveral  pieces ;  the  dotted  lines  fhew  the  parts 
that  were  wanting.  It  was  probably  placed  on  the  front  of  the  hall  among  the 
other  figures. 

Fig.  2. 

The  profile  of  the  head,  femarkable  for  the  form  of  the  helmet. 

Fig-  3- 

A  column  at  the  foot  of  the  fleps  leading  into  the  Receipt  of  the  Exchequer, 
on  which  are  the  arms  of  John  Stafford,  who  was  lord-treafurer  from  1422  to 
1424,  1  Henry  VI.  to  1426,  and  afterwards  archbilhop  of  Canterbury  from 
1443  to  1458. 

Fig.  4. 

Arms  on  the  other  fide  of  the  column  belonging  to  Ralph  lord  Boteler  of 
Sudley,  Who  was  conflituted  treafurer  of  the  Exchequer  21  Henry  VI.  1443. 

Fig.  5- 

The  motto  round  the  column,  Dieu  et  mon  Droit. 

Fig.  6. 

This  head  is  over  the  door  leading  into  the  Receipt  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
covering  on  the  head  appears  to  be  the  antient  hood  worn  prior  to  caps  or 
hats,  which  afterwards  was  flung  over  the  fhoulder,  and  ftill  makes  part  of  the 
drefs,  when  gowns  are  worn  in  our  Univerfities,  Inns  of  Court,  and  City  Halls. 
Under  it  is  this  infcription  : 

Ingradiens  Jani ,  rediture 
Sis  emulus  Argi - 

alluding  to  the  vigilance  and  circumfpedlion  requifite  in  the  Officers  of  the 
Exchequer. 

Fig.  7- 

This  buft  was  placed  on  the  light  fide  of  the  above  door  entering  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  but  has  lately  been  taken  away.  It  reprefents  an  Officer  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  loaded  with  money-bags,  and  fealed  warrants. 

Fig-  8. 

This  bull  was  on  the  left  fide  of  the  above  door  on  entering  the  Exchequer, 
but  it  was  intirely  demoliflied  in  taking  down  with  the  other. 


CRUCIFIX  on  the  outfide  Wall  of  the  South  Crofs-Aile  of 
RUMSEY  CHURCH,  near  Southampton, 

Drawn  in  September  1781. 

THIS  l'pacious  antient  building  bears  various  evidences  both  within  and 
without  of  the  period  in  which  it  was  erected,  which  was  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century.  Though  the  outfide  of  the  north  tranfept  exhibits  many  evi¬ 
dent  marks  of  the  bullets  fhot  from  Cromwell’s  cannon,  who  it  is  faid  intended 
to  demolifh  the  whole  building,  yet  the  crucifix  efcaped  them,  and  ftill  remains. 
The  part  where  it  appears  is  walled  off  for  a  fmall  private  burying-ground  for 
poor  ftrangers,  which  makes  it  very  rarely  ieen,  except  by  thofe  whofe  cuno- 
fity  or  devotion  leads  them  to  it. 

Near  this  figure  on  the  right  is  a  fine  Saxon  ornamented  door-way  leading 
formerly  into  the  fouth  aifie,  but  now  fliut  up. — On  the  left  fide  of  the  image 
is  a  fmall  nich  or  recefs  in  the  wall,  with  a  funnel  or  chimney  at  top,  commu¬ 
nicating  with  the  three  fmall  holes  above.  This  recefs  was  originally  clofed  by 
a  door,  as  appears  from  the  remains  of  the  hinges,  and  place  for  a  lock  ftill  vi- 
fible,  but  for  what  purpofe  is  at  prefent  hard  to  fay. 
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The  Statues  round  the  Weft  Window  of  CROYLAND  Abbey,  Lincolnlliire. 

THESE  ftatues  are  placed  in  very  rich  niches,  with  a  variety  of  ornaments 
round  them  ;  they  are  all  finely  executed,  and  are  nearly  as  large  as  the  life. 

The  ft  at  ue  in  the  centre  in  the  firft  line  is  St.  Peter,  having  in  his  hands  the 
globe  and  keys,  as  foie  director  in  this  world,  and  by  his  means  gaining  admit¬ 
tance  into  heaven. 

The  firft  ftatue  on  his  right  is  St.  Paul,  having  in  his  hand  a  fword,  he  being 
beheaded  with  one  at  the  fame  time  St.  Peter  was  crucified  with  his  head  down¬ 
wards  in  the  Via  Oftienfis  at  Rome. 

The  fecond  ftatue  is  St.  Thomas,  having  in  his  hand  a  fpear,  wherewith  he 
was  run  through  the  body  by  the  priefts  belonging  to  a  heathen  temple  in  Cala- 
mata  in  India,  while  he  was  preaching  in  it. 

The  third  ftatue  is  St.  Philip,  having  in  his  hand  a  crofs,  he  being  crucified 
in  the  city  of  Hierapolis  in  Scythia. 

Of  the  fourth  ftatue  no  j  udgment  can  be  formed,  there  being  in  his  hands  no 
attribute  to  diftinguifh  him. 

On  the  left-hand  of  St.  Peter  is  a  blank  fpace,  the  niches  with  their  figures 
being  entirely  broken  away  ;  the  two  remaining  ftatues  in  this  line  appear  to  be 
two  faints. 

The  firft  ftatue  in  the  fecond  line  is  of  fome  Saxon  king,  by  the  infignia  of 
the  radiated  crown,  fword,  globe,  See. 

The  fecond  ftatue,  a  faint. 

The  third  ftatue  (in  the  fame  line)  is  St.  Guthlac,  patron  of  this  abbey, 
known  by  his  having  the  whip  in  his  hand ;  alluding  to  the  fevere  pennant  e 
which  he  ufed  to  inflidt  on  himfelf. 

The  fourth  ftatue  is  king  Ethelbald,  the  founder  of  the  abbey :  its  bearing 
fo  great  a  refemblance  to  the  figure  of  him  (which  is  univerfally  allowed)  on 
Crowland  Bridge,  warrants  this  fuggeftion. 

The  firft  ftatue  in  the  third  line  (though  headlefs)  appears  to  be  fome  abbot. 

The  fecond  ftatue  is  an  armed  knight,  or  not  unlikely  a  king,  from  the  crown 
on  the  helmet,  which  helmet  is  of  an  uncommon  form. 

The  third  ftatue  (in  the  fame  line)  appearing  a  female,  may,  from  the  circum- 
ftance  of  her  holding  a  crofs  in  one  hand,  and  pointing  to  it  with  the  other,  be 
St.  Helena,  the  mother  of  Conftantine,  who  found  the  crofs  (whereon  our  Sa¬ 
viour  was  crucified)  on  Mount  Calvary. 

The  fourth  ftatue  is  an  abbot. 

The  firft  ftatue  in  the  fourth  line  is  an  abbot. 

The  fecond  ftatue  is  of  fome  queen.  It  is  not  unlikely  thefe  two  laft  may 
reprefent  queen  Emma,  mother  to  Edward  the  Confelfor,  and  Ingul pints,  abbot 
of  this  abbey,  he  being  patronized  by  that  queen. 

The  third  ftatue  (in  the  fame  line)  is  an  armed  knight,  whofe  helmet  is  of 
the  fame  fafhion  as  the  other  armed  ftatue  above.  He  has  in  his  hands  a  very 
antient  battle-axe,  and  between  his  legs  a  beaft.  There  is  an  animal  of  the 
fame  kind  on  the  top  of  the  buttrefs  in  the  middle  of  this  weft  front  of  the  abbey. 

The  Statues  and  Bafs  Reliefs  round  the  Weft  Door  of  CROYLAND  Abbey. 

THESE  feveral  ftatues  are  fo  defaced,  that  it  cannot  be  judged  for  whom 
they  were  defigned,  except  the  ftanding  figure,  which  appears  like  fome  Corde¬ 
lier,  from  the  badge  of  the  order  round  his  waift. 

The  bafs  reliefs  reprefent  the  life,  miracles,  and  death  of  St.  Guthlac. 

It  is  great  pity  that  thefe  ftatues  are  left  thus  neglected  and  expofed  to  the 
daily  depredations  of  time  and  accident :  and  indeed  the  whole  front  is  at  pre- 
fent  in  a  very  ruinous  ftate,  and  muft  foon  fall. 

The  Statue  of  King  E T  II  E  LBAL  D, 
feated  on  one  of  the  wings  of  Croyland  Bridge. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  this  figure  is  much  defaced,  there  yet  appear  on  the 
head  the  remains  of  a  crown  ;  in  one  hand  a  globe,  and  the  other  probably  once 
held  a  feeptre.  By  the  vulgar  here  it  is  termed  Oliver  Cromwell,  with  a  penny 
loaf  in  his  hand  :  the  ravages  of  that  ufurper  being  remembered  when  the  bene¬ 
factions  and  name  of  the  Saxon  monarch  are  forgotten. 

[All  thefe  were  drawn  in  September  1780.] 
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the  above  account  to  be  upwards  of  five  hundred  years  old  :  they  do  not  occur 
in  chronological  order;  the  reafon  for  which  latter  circumftance  is  fuppofcd  to 
have  been,  that  the  compartments,  in  which  they  were  to  be  inierted,  not  being 
precifely  of  the  fame  lizc,  it  became  necefiary  for  the  artilt  who  carved  them  to 
accommodate  himfelf  to  them,  by  difpofing  the  feveral  hiftories  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  now'  appear. 

The  plate  which  accompanies  this  paper  is  engraven  (as  the  lubfequent  ones 
will  likewife  be)  from  a  drawing  purpofely  taken  and  finiihed  on  the  fpot,  and 
contains  a  faithful  reprefentation  of  the  three  firft  of  them,  with  this  variation 
only,  that  the  compartments  (and  confequently  the  figures)  are  reduced  to  about 
one  fourth  of  the  fize  of  the  original  carvings ;  the  reft  of  them  it  is  propofed 
to  publifh  (of  the  fame  fize  with  the  prefent)  in  fuccefiion,  taking  them  in  the 
order  in  which  they  occur,  beginning  from  the  fouth  end  of  the  Ikreeh  at  the 
back  of  the  altar,  on  which  they  are  placed. 

The  compartment,  N°  I.  is  fuppofcd  to  be  the  adjudication  of  queen  Emma: 
concerning  which  the  following  fadts  are  related.  Robert  archbifhop  of  Canterbury 
having  exhibited  a  charge  again!!  queen  Emma ,  containing  the  following  accufa- 
tions,  viz.  that  lhe  confented  to  marry  king  Canute ,  the  enemy  of  the  kingdom ; 
that  file  gave  no  affiftance  to  her  fons  [. Alfred  and  Edward  the  Confeflor]  while  in 
exile,  that  file  confented  to  the  death  of  her  foil  Alfred ,  and  endeavoured  to  de- 
ftroy  her  fon  Edward ;  and  finally  that  file  held  an  infamous  commerce  with  Al- 
win  bifiiop  of  Winchejler ,  the  queen  was  clofely  confined,  as  fome  fay,  in  prifon  at 
Winchejler  (to  which  prifon  the  bifiiop  was  on  the  fame  account  committed)  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  in  the  Abbey  ol  Warwell \  and  a  council  was  held  for  her  trial, 
which  it  is  prefumed  this  plate  reprefents.  The  figure  in  the  centre  is  conjedtured 
to  be  the  queen ;  that  on  her  right  hand  may  probably  be  the  archbifhop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  her  accufer.  Whether  that  on  her  left  may  not  be  intended  for  the 
ai ch bifiiop  of  York ,  may  be  doubted;  for,  as  the  original  figure  is  mutilated, 
wanting  the  head,  which  alone  could  determine  it,  we  have  nothing  left  but  to 
conjecture,  though,  as  the  fpace  made  by  the  w  ant  of  the  head  is  not  of  fuch 
a  form  as  to  lead  us  to  imagine  that  there  originally  was  a  mitre  upon  it,  it  is 
thought  to  have  been  intended  for  fome  one  other  of  the  dignified  clergy,  and 
perhaps  (to  hazard  a  furmife)  for  the  prior  of  Warwell  Abbey,  who,  if  we  may 
credit  the  aflertion,  that  file  was  confined  in  that  abbey,  may  be  confidered  as 
her  gaoler.  As  to  the  other  figures,  thofe  on  the  queen’s  right  may  be  defigned 
for  others  of  the  clergy ;  and  thofe  on  her  left  hand  for  the  barons  and  other  no¬ 
blemen,  who  it  is  very  likely  were  prefent  at  her  trial  or  examination. 

The  iffue  of  this  council  was  a  fentence,  that  the  queen  fhould  clear  lier- 
felf  of  the  charge,  as  file  had  offered  to  do,  by  the  fiery  ordeal,  a  mode  of  trial, 
which  was  this:  a  certain  number  of  plough -fhares,  red-hot,  were  placed  at  un¬ 
equal  diftances,  and  the  offender  was  to  walk  over  them  bare-footed  and  blind¬ 
fold  :  if  he  efcaped  without  injury  from  them,  he  was  judged  innocent ;  but  if 
he  did  not,  but  on  the  contrary  was  burnt  by  them,  he  was  condemned  as  guil¬ 
ty,  and  without  further  trial  fuffered  the  punifhment  of  his  crime.  This  fe- 
vere  trial  did  queen  Emma  undergo,  and  receiving  no  hurt  from  it,  was  con¬ 
cluded  innocent  of  the  crimes  laid  to  her  charge  ;  and  in  confcquence  of  fuch 
her  acquittal,  was  reftored  to  her  former  eftate  and  dignity  *. 

N°  11  •  is  imagined  to  reprefen t  the  birth  of  king  Edward  the  Confeffor,  which 
happened  at  I  dip  in  Oxford fbire  f. 

N  III.  appears  to  be  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  which  was  performed 
m  Wejlm'mjlcr  Abbey  with  great  folemnity  on  Eajler  day  1043  +.  The  figure  on 
the  king’s  right  hand,  one  ot  the  two  reprefented  as  placing  the  crown  on  his 
head,  is  pre! timed  to  be  th  r  hbi  hop  of  Canterbury,  the  other  on  the  1<  ft, 
employed  in  the  fame  manner,  it  feems  pretty  clear,  from  his  not  having  a  mi¬ 
tre  on  his  head,  cannot  be  intended  for  the  archbifhop  of  York ;  but  whether, 
notwithstanding  the  aflertion  in  a  former  note,  viz.  that  the  king  was  crowned  by 
ii'.e  archbifhops  ot  Canterbury  and  York ,  it  may  not  from  his  drefs  be  conjectured 
to  be  the  abbot  of  JJ 'ejlminjler  (who,  as  being  abbot  of,  and  as  fuch  prefiding 
over  the  church  in  which  the  ceremony  was  performed,  might  very  probably 
afiitt  in  it)  is  fubmitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 


a  further  account  of  this  event  in 
,  '  .  I.  cot. 
B 

Repin  lot.  fupra  cii.  placed  in  the 
Chronicle,  edit.  1651,  p.  94. 
crowned  in  the  year  1042,  being  t 
J  '•  Broa-j 

rchbifliop  Cjut'iu.y,  and 
. 

Jt  the  general  opinion  teems  to  be, 


Erpnpmn  Chronicon,  published  among  the  Decern 
*94  ■  See  i  R  fin,  rol.  I.  p.  131.  Hoi  /Hift.  of  j 
irom  Mari’vj  of  Wcftninjlcr ,  it  is  Did,  there  were  nine  plough  I 
:;c.r  1043,  and  by  Baser  in  1042. 

Barn's  Citron,  p.  iS,  in  which  latter  place  it  is  faid,  that  Ed.'. 

■  f  fort  y«  trs ;  fo  that  he  mud  have  1  0  boi 

cul.  o- •,  where  we  are  to'd,  that  EJ-v.-arJ  the  Confeflor  was 
M\h!)ifin>p  of  York,  at  ivijlminjltr ,  or,  according  to  lbrr.e, 
•••'  ng  tiic  Decern  Scriptores,  vol.  I.  p.  179,  lays  it  was  a;  the  ! 
'■  :il-:  i:  per  formed  at  WctlminJUr. 


tores  Hiftorii 
■  Band,  vol.  1. 
/hates.  This 


WiiuLow  of  Cro  wLarv.cL  Ab  ley.  Lin,coLnsh'.re 

Carter  WiutLSh  U'tjlxnS/rwtvr  J/jO'tlA.  r  '181  . 


Tlie  S  tofcat  Jrou.fiilt>e 

<u  thr.  vtJ.dvrtcU 
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uiU  ad.  dinectr  LSSCortJlKU.f:*  1t/Q<*rJmJ<Mi.  IUj>J,.  /  '  J  8 
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For  the  following  Paper ,  tending  to  explain  the  Plate  of  the  Entrance  from  the  Cloyf  '* 

ters  into  the  Chapter-houfe  at  Weftminfter,  the  Editor  is  obliged  to  John  Sidney 

Hawkins,  EJq.  to  whom  he  has  been  indebted  on  a  former  Occaf.on. 

THE  plate  which  accompanies  this  paper,  is  an  exadt  reprefentation,  from 
a  drawing  made  and  finifhed  on  the  fpot,  of  the  entrance  from  the  Cloyfters 
into  the  Chapter-houfe  belonging  to  the  Abbey  Church  of  IVe/lminJler .  With 
refpedt  to  the  fubjedt  of  this  plate,  little  can  be  faid  that  does  not  equally  relate 
to  the  building  to  which  it  leads ;  and  as  the  hiftory  of  the  latter  feems  therefore 
l'o  necefTarily  connected  with  our  prefent  fubject,  any  further  apology  for  its  in- 
fertion  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  deemed  needlefs. 

The  obfcurity  however  of  the  fituation  of  the  Chapter-houfe,  which  may  be 
reafonably  imagined  to  have  been  the  caufe  that  lo  little  attention  has  hitherto 
been  (hewn  it,  feems  necelfarily  to  require,  that,  previous  to  our  entering  on  its 
hiftory,  fuch  a  defcription  of  the  building  fhould  be  given  as  may  enable  any 
ltranger,  whofe  curiofity  may  induce  him  to  pay  it  a  vifit,  readily  to  find  it. 

The  Chapter-houfe  then  is  a  ftone  building  of  an  odtagonal  form,  eredted  on 
a  fpot  adjoining  to  the  prefent  entrance  to  the  Poets  Corner,  and  is  vifible  on  the 
left-hand  in  the  way  from  Old  Palace  Yard  to  that  door  of  the  Abbey;  but  the 
only  entrance  to  it  is  from  the  eall:  cloyfter,  which  is  with  great  accuracy  repre- 
fented  in  this  plate. 

It  has  been  related  in  a  former  part  of  this  work*,  that  in  the  year  1220 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  Abbey  Church  at  IVeJlminJler  being  much  out  of  repair, 
king  Henry  III.  formed  a  refolution  of  rebuilding  part  of  it  on  the  old  founda¬ 
tion,  and  repairing  the  reft.  This  his  benevolent  intention  was,  it  feems,  not 
wholly  confined  to  that  edifice,  but  extended  itfelf  to  the  adjacent  buildings  be¬ 
longing  to  the  abbot  and  monks  ;  and  he  had  already  made  fome  progrefs  in  his 
intended  repair  of  the  abbey,  when  his  attention  was  attracted  by  another  objeeft, 
the  providing  for  them  a  Chapter-houfe. 

Whether  previous  to  this  time  the  monks  were  in  pofleffion  of  any  edifice  pe¬ 
culiarly  appropriated  to  that  ufe  or  not,  does  not  appear ;  but  it  is  fcarcely  to  be 
imagined,  that  fo  neceflary  a  requifite  in  a  monaftical  eftablifhment  fhould,  till 
that  time,  have  been  wanting  ;  and  the  more  probable  conjedture  feems  therefore 
to  be,  that,  as  their  principal  building,  the-  abbey  itfelf,  was  in  fo  great  a  ftate 
of  decay,  as  it  appears  to  have  been,  their  then  chapter-houfe,  which  we  may 
reafonably  conclude  to  have  been  nearly  coeval  with  that  fabric,  might  have  been 
fo  ruinous,  as  to  render  it  abfolutely  neceflary  that  it  fhould  be  wholly  taken 
down  and  rebuilt. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  told  that  in  1250  t  king  Henry  111.  with  the  fame 
liberal  fpirit  by  which  he  was  actuated  during  the  execution  of  his  whole  defign, 
eredted  for  the  ufe  of  the  abbot  and  monks  the  prefent  building,  which  is  termed 
by  one  author  J  an  incomparable  edifice,  and  which,  though  intended  for  the 
accommodation  of  not  fo  many  as  one  hundred  perfons  §,  is  fufficiently  capaci¬ 
ous  to  contain,  as  it  has  formerly  done,  all  the  feveral  members  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  which  then  amounted,  as  it  is  imagined,  to  near  five  times  that 
number. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  king  Henry  III.  the  parliament  is  prefumed  to  have 
confifted  folely  of  the  king  and  his  barons,  and  not  of  any  reprefentatives  for  the 
Commons  of  this  kingdom  :  thefe  latter  feem  to  have  been  firft  admitted  at  a 
parliament  holden  by  that  king  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1258  ||,  and  have  ever  fince 
been  confidercd  as  an  eflential  branch  of  the  legillature  of  this  kingdom.  For 

*  Page  6.  f  ttadmore's  Hill,  of  Wcfim.  Abbey,  p.  61,  from  Matthew  of  Wcjlminjltr. 

t  Matthew  of  Wejiminjler ,  as  cited  by  WiJmori,  ubi  fupra. 

§  The  number  of  monks  of  which  the  foundation  in  Wejbninjler  Abbey  confifted,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  uni¬ 
formly  the  fame.  In  958  they  were  twelve  in  number.  See  Tanner's  Notitia  Mon.  p.  292  (from  Lcland's  Coll.  yol.  II.  p. 
250);  in  1256  the  full  number  was  eighty.  See  Wielmort's  Hill,  of  Wcftm  Abbey,  p.  17;  and  at  the  difiolution  in  the 
time  of  Henry  III.  the  monaftery  was  furrendered  to  the  king  by  the  abbot  and  feventeen  monks.  See  Tanner's  Notitia 
Mon.  ubi  fupra. 

||  Britifli  Chronologill,  vol.  I.  p.  40. 
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Tome  time  after  this,  it  appears,  that  the  barons  and  common-,  or,  as  we  fhould 
now  term  them,  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  continued  to  fit  together  *  ;  and 
thereby  conftituted  in  fa£t  but  one  houfc,  of  which  the  king  was  the  head;  but 
in  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  III.  which  was  the  year  1377  f, 
the  two  Houfes  divided,  and  the  abbot  of  Wejlminjler  having,  in  coniideration  of 
an  engagement,  ftipulating  that  it  fhould  be  repaired  by  the  crown  j,  agreed 
with  the  king  to  permit  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  when  the  parliament  fhould 
beholden  at  Wejiminjler,  to  fit  in  the  Chapter- houfe,  they  in  conlequence  there¬ 
of  removed  to  that  edifice  §.  Here  they  continued  to  fit  till  the  firft  year  of  the 
reign  of  king  Edward  VI.  that  is  to  fay,  the  year  of  our  Lord  T547,  when  the 
king,  under  a  ftatute  paired  that  year,  becoming  entitled  to  all  free  chapels,  and 
amongft  others  to  that  of  Sr.  Stephen,  IVeJhninJler ,  this  latter  fabric  was  affigned 
for  the  fitting  of  the  Commons  ][,  and  they  continue  to  fit  there  to  this  day. 

But  notwithftanding  the  removal  of  the  Commons  thence,  which  one  would 
naturally  conclude  would  have  been  followed  by  the  refiitution  of  it  to  its  origi¬ 
nal  purpofe,  the  Chapter-houfe  ftill  continues  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  is  at  this  time  a  repofitory  for  public  records ;  and  for  the  reception  of 
thefe  and  a  variety  of  charters,  grants,  letters  patent,  and  other  written  evidences, 
it  has  been  fitted  up  with  prefies  and  other  conveniences. 

It  may  be  afked,  what  reafon  can  be  affigned  why  the  Chapter-houfe,  when 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  quitted  it,  was  not  reftored  to  its  original  owners?  To 
this  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  the  king,  conceiving  it  a  proper  repofitory  for  re¬ 
cords,  might  perhaps  wifh  to  make  ufe  of  it  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  that  the  then 
dean  and  chapter  (who,  while  it  was  in  the  pofieffion  of  the  crown,  appear  to 
have  been  exonerated  from  the  expence  of  keeping  it  in  repair)  might  for  that 
reafon  acqUiefce  in  the  king’s  ftill  continuing  in  the  occupation  of  it. 

As  a  chapter-houfe  appears  to  have  been  a  building  indifpenlably  necefiary  to 
a  monaftic  foundation,  it  may  reafonably  here  be  enquired  when  theirs  was,  as 
we  have  before  related,  given  up  by  them  to  the  crown ;  what  expedient  the 
monks  put  in  practice  to  furnilh  themfelves  with  another  building  for  the  dif- 
patch  of  that  bufinefs  for  which  a  chapter-houfe  is  calculated.  To  fupply  the 
lofs  therefore  which,  by  this  conceffion,  they  had  fuftained,  it  is  not  impoffible 
that  king  Edward  III.  in  Whofe  reign  the  Chapter-houfe  was  yielded  up  by  the 
abbot  and  monks  for  the  ufe  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  might  in  lieu  thereof 
grant  to  them  the  prefent  jerufalem  Chamber ;  and  the  rather,  as  at  this  day 
the  dean  and  chapter  continue  to  occupy  and  ufe  this  latter  edifice  as  a  chapter- 
houfe  **. 

Though 

*  Sir  Edward Cokes  Fourth  Inftitute,  p.  i. 
f  Maitland' s  Hilt,  of  Lotion,  edit.  >756,  p.  1S1. 

:  Sir  CJ-r-jIrp^rr  Wrens  “  Account  of  the  church  of  St  Pr.tr  in  Wefimittfhr  and  of  the  repair*,  in  a  letter  to  the  lord 
;  v  mferted  in  men's  Parcuulu,  and  alto  in  Widmore's  iiiit.  of  W/fim.  Abbey,  p.  48.  Sift  ■  • 

i.  is  the  only  perfon  who  mentions  this  condition,  and  he  does  it  in  fo  vague  a  manner,  as  to  leave  it  uncertain  whether 
the  crown  were  at  that  time  to  put  the  Chapter-houfe  in  repair  (which,  if  ue  underlland  the  paflage  in  this  manner,  we 
<>r  to  keep  it  i:i  conlhnt  repair,  by  expending  on  it  fu  El 

fho.ad  oe  nerefary  tor  that  purpofe.  Sir  Cbrijiopher  IVren  had  been  employed  in  1713  by  the  then  dean  and  chapter  to 
turvey  and  repair  rhe  Abbey  and  the  ad;accnt  buildings  ;  and  the  above  letter  contains  an  account  of  the  llare  in  which 
he  iOund  J.rui,  and  alto  ot  the  1  epairs  which  upon  fuch  furvey  appeared  to  him  necefiary.  His  wc rds,  in  the  paflage  above 
referred  to.  are  as  to  how  ;  “  1  he  abbot  lent  it  [the  Chapter-houfe]  to  the  king,  upon  condition  that  the  crown  fliould 
‘  -  p ■->  v'hich,  though  it  be  now  ufed  tor  records,  I  have  lately  done."  Of  late  it  has  been  repaired  by  the  Board 
“  of  Works.” 

-  CAe'i  Fourth  Inftitute,  pag.  2  and  iai Style's  Stow,  book  VI.  pag.  54. 

I!  Ccke  1  1  jurth  Inintute,  p.  255.  Slype's  Stow  in  loco  lupra  cit. 

.**  fn  -N,r-  UApoL's  Anecdotes  ot  Painting,  vol.  I.  p.  10,  are  two  extracts  from  a  record  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the 
reign  o:  king  III.  containing  diredions  trom  the  king  to  Edward dt  Wjhktnfttr  for  procuring  to  be  painted  in  the 
Tower  and  at  Wcjtm-.njnr  in  a  low  chamber  in  the  garden,  near  what  is  termed  in  the  writ  the  King’s  Jewry  [lb  called  as 
CJnjC  'n£cn'ous  Pei‘un  imagines,  as  beingan  exchequer  or  treafury  eroded  by  king  Hetty  III.  for  reccr.  in  g  the  fuit.e 
ex-wC  ^  ^lrn  *rcm  !^c  fo*  carrying  on  the  war  with  France ]  a  reprefentacion  of  the  fiege  of  Antioch  (v.  inch  in  the 
year  109  ,  in  thecourfe  ot  the  Crufade,  had  been  taken  by  the  Chriftians  from  the  Turks)  ;  and  this  larter  room  ihe  king 
thereby  orders  flu  mid  thenceforward >e  called  the  Antioch  Chamber,  the  origin  probably,  ns  Mr.  Walpole  concludes,  of  w!  u 
is  now  1  i.ed  the  Jerufalem  Chamber.  The  words  of  the  record  as  being  ftill  more  particular,  it  has  been  judged  neccflar y 
lo  mfert  here.  r  ° 

(  k.iaul.  A  .  35  Het.  III.  m.  it.  Mandatumeft  Eckuardo  de  Wejlm.  quod  depingi  faciat  hiftoriam  Antioch ,  in.  camera 
regi,  turns  London,  licut  eidicet  Thomas  Efpemir ,  et  cuftum,  quod  ad  hoc  .pofueri:,  rex  ei  faciet  aliocari.  I  cKc  rege 
“  apud  Hinton,  V.  die  Jut,,:. 

(l  Ibidem  m.  10.  Mandatum  eft  Ed'xtar Jo  de  Wejlm.  quod  Judaifmum  regis  apud  Wejlm.  et  magnum  cellarinm  vinorum 
„  rcgls  lan;brufcari,  et  baflam  cameram  in  gardiuo  regis,  et  parvam  turellam  ultra  capellam  ibidem  depingi,  ct  in  eadem 
camera  unum  caminum  fieri  faciat,  quam  quidem  cameram  Antioch  volumus  appc!!ari.’’ 

from  the  circumitances  above-mentioned  we  may  col  left,  that  the  Jerufalem  e  hamber  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the 
reign  o  ^  mg  Henry  III.  i.  e.  the  year  of  our  Lord  1251,  was  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  crown.  In  the  year  r^i  2  -3  we  find 
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Though  a  building  of  confiderable  magnitude,  it  feems  in  all  its  parts  to  have 
been  fo  well  conftru&ed,  as  to  need  very  little  afliftance  from  other  fupports  than 
its  own  walls  and  buttreffes  * ;  and  the  roof,  which  we  may  conclude  to  have 
been  of  ftone  and  covered  with  lead,  had  no  other  additional  fupport  than  a  An¬ 
gle  pillar  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  building.  From  the  top  of  this  pillar 
fprang  the  arches  of  the  roof,  one  fide  of  the  arch  refting  on  the  pillar,  the 
other  on  the  wall  of  the  building,  as  is  evident  from  fome  fmall  remains  of  the 
arches,  which  are  ftiil  to  be  feen  ;  but  the  original  roof  has  been  entirely  re¬ 
moved,  in  (lead  of  which  a  flooring  of  boards  has  been  laid,  which  refts  on  the 
top  of  the  pillar  above-mentioned  ;  and  above  that,  is  eredted  a  new  roof ;  by 
which  contrivance  an  additional  room  between  this  new  flooring  and  the  roof  is 
procured. 

In  each  face  of  this  building  appear  to  have  been  originally  magnificently  large 
windows,  which,  it  is  imagined  (as  in  all  probability  was  the  cafe)  confifted  of 
painted  glafs ;  but  thefe  have  been  all  taken  out  and  fmallcr  windows  inferted. 
Under  the  place  where  the  original  windows  were,  are  ftiil  remaining  traces  of 
the  feveral  flails  for  the  monks,  which  were  e redded  all  round  the  building,  but 
which  however  are  at  prefent  nearly  concealed  by  prefles  for  records. 

With  refpedt  to  this  entrance,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  it  confifts  of  two  Go - 
thic  arches  inferted  within  a  larger  one ;  whence  it  appears,  that  there  were  in  fa<5t 
two  entrances,  one  through  each  of  the  fmaller  arches,  though  one  of  them  is 
now  filled  up.  Of  this  method  of  building,  inftances  might  be  produced  from 
other  Gothic  erections  in  this  kingdom;  and,  to  point  out  one  in  particular,  the 
Chapter-houfe  belonging  to  the  cathedral  at  York,  has,  like  this,  a  double  en¬ 
trance  t. 

In  the  centre  between  the  tops  of  the  two  fmaller  arches,  is  flill  remaining  a 
bracket,  on  which,  as  it  is  prefumed,  was  originally  placed  a  flatue  ;  the  traces 
of  which  might  poflibly  have  ftiil  been  vifible  on  the  wall,  had  it  not  been  for  a 
monumental  infeription  eredded  in  the  year  1720,  which  is  likewife  given  in  the 
plate  ;  and  over -the  crowns  of  the  two  fmaller  arches  have  been  likewife  two  fi¬ 
gures  ftanding  on  brackets  :  that  over  the  arch  which  is  now  filled  up,  is  almoft 
totally  deftroyed,  little  more  than  the  bracket,  on  which  it  was  placed,  at  this 
time  remaining  :  of  the  other,  the  head  and  part  of  the  arms  only  are  deficient. 

The  ornaments  juft  within  the  extremity  of  the  larger  arch,  confift  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  figures  of  men  placed  one  over  another;  and,  amongil  the  reft,  one 
which,  from  the  Angularity  of  the  attitude  in  which  he  is  reprefented,  feems  to 
deferve  particular  attention.  This  figure  is  the  fecond  from  the  crown  of  the 
arch  on  the  left  fide  J.  He  is  fitting  with  his  right  leg  placed  over  his  left  knee, 
and  his  right  hand  ftrokes  down  a  very  bufhy  beard,  which  reaches  almoft  to  his 
knees.  For  whom  thefe  feveral  figures  were  intended,  is  a  quellion  which,  per¬ 
haps  at  this  diftance  of  time,  it  would  be  no  eafy  undertaking  to  determine.  One 
might  be  led,  from  two  figures,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  arch,  with  harps,  to 
conje£ture,  that  thefe  two  were  meant  for  king  David ,  and  the  others  for  the 
kings  of  lfrael  in  fucceffion  §  ;  but,  fhould  that  be  thought  to  want  fufficient 

foundation, 

tint  it  was  in  that  of  the  abbot ;  for  ve  are  told  that  on  the  twentieth  of  March,  in  that  year  king  Henry  IV.  being  taken 
ill  while  at  his  devotions  in  the  Abbey,  was  carried  into  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  (a  large  room  belonging  to  the  abbot’s 
honfc,  and  which  hill  bears  the  name)  where  he  died.  See  fVuJm.  Hift.  of  JVeJlminfier  Abbey,  p.  no.  Some  grant  of 
it  from  the  king  to  the  abbot  and  monks  mutt  therefore  have  been  made  between  the  years  1251  and  141 2- rj  ;  and  it 
feems  much  more  probable  that  it  fhould  have  been  in  1377,  when  they  furrendered  their  Chapter-houfe  to  the  king, 
than  at  any  other  time. 

*  Thefe  buttreffes,  from  fome  of  them  which  are  ftiil  remaining,  though  filled  up  with  brick,  appear  to  have  bjen 
of  a  very  lingular  conftru&ion.  Inftead  of  being  in  contact  with  the  building  all  the  way  down,  they  were  only 
joined  to  it  at  the  top,  and  the  feet  of  them  were  fo  much  extended  from  the  building,  as  to  permit  a  pailage  between 
them  and  it. 

f  See  an  internal  perfpettive  view  of  the  Chapter-houfe  at  York  in  the  Hift.  of  Canterbury  and  York  Cathedrals.  Cor.i. 
1755,  P*  65,  which  will  give  any  one  a  complete  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  infide  of  the  Chapter-houfe  at  ll'jr- 
minfier  originally  appeared.  The  north  entrance  of  l!rejlminftcr  Abbey  will  afford  no  fewer  than -three  inftsnces.of  double 
entrances  nearly  fimilar  to  this,  though  fome  of  them  are  filled  up,  and  the  common  entrance  into  the  lobby  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  will  furnifh  a  fourth. 

%  In  this  mode  of  computation,  the  pra&ice  of  the  Heralds  is  followed,  who,  with  great  propriety,  in  dividing  a  (hicld 
into  the  dexter  and  finifter  tides,  regard  only  the  real  .fituationof  the  fhicld,  and  confccjuently  determine  that  to  be  the 
dexter,  which  appears  to  any  one  who  looks  at  it  to  be  the  finifter,  and  call  that  the  finifter  which  feems  to  be  the  dex¬ 
ter  fide. 

§  It  mull  here  be  remarked,  that  the  three  loweft  figures  are  precifely  the  fame  on  both  fidcs  of  the  *rch,  a  circutn- 

ftsn&s 
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foundation,  the  very  lingular  attitude  in  which  fome  of  them,  particularly  that 
above-mentioned,  are  placed,  might  furnilh  a  ground  for  furmiiing,  that  they 
have  reference  to  fome  legend,  perhaps,  at  that  time  well  known  ;  and  it  is  not 
impofllble  that  the  figure  above  pointed  out  might  have  been  intended  for  St.  Ni- 
cephorus  »,  whole  hiltory  is  thus  related. 

St.  Nicepborus  was  a  perfon  of  the  moll  eminent  virtue  of  any  of  his  time, 
but  having  the  misfortune  to  want  that  great  ornament  of  the  face  (as  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  thought  it)  a  beard,  he  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy.  The  Devil 
taking  advantage  of  this  circumftance,  promifed  to  remove  the  caufe  of  this  un- 
eafinefs,  upon  condition  that  the  faint  fhould  yield  to  his  fuggeftions.  This, 
notwithftanding  his  earned  defire  for  this  ornament,  the  latter  firmly  refufed, 
declaring,  that  he  had  rather  forego  all  hopes  of  the  accomplilhment  of  his  wilh, 
than  purchafe  its  completion  at  fo  dear  a  rate  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  to  con¬ 
vince  the  Devil  of  the  firmnels  of  his  refolution,  laying  hold  of  the  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  down  which  he  had  on  his  chin,  he  endeavoured  to  pull  it  off ;  when, 
as  the  (lory  fays,  the  down,  inftead  of  quitting  his  chin,  became  immediately 
elaftic,  and  ftretched  to  a  confiderable  length  ;  and  the  faint  finding  it  fo  well  in¬ 
clined,  never  defifted  from  pulling  his  beard  till  he  had  by  degrees  made  it  fo 
long  as  to  reach  down  to  his  feet  +. 

From  this  entrance  we  are  conducted  through  a  (hort  paflage  (which  originally, 
though  one  fide  of  it  is  now  filled  up,  was  a  double  cloyfter  divided  by  a  row  of 
Gothic  arches,  and  correfponded  with  the  two  lmallcr  arches  of  the  entrance)  into 
a  kind  of  veftibule,  in  which  is  a  flight  of  feveral  fteps.  By  afeending  thefe, 
we  arrive  at  the  adtual  door  of  the  building,  over  which  is  a  Gothic  arch  of  the 
fame  magnitude,  but  not  nearly  fo  rich,  as  that  over  the  entrance  from  the  cloifters. 

Juft  within  the  door  (which  is  here  reprefented  as  open)  on  the  left  hand  is 
another  door  and  a  ftair-cafe  leading  to  the  library  belonging  to  the  dean  and 
chapter.  This  library  was  founded  by  archbifhop  Williams ,  who  was  dean  of 
U'ejhninjler  in  the  time  of  king  James  I.  and  did  contain,  befides  fome  valuable 
books  which  are  ftill  remaining,  feveral  original  manuferipts,  to  the  number  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty,  of  confiderable  antiquity.  A  catalogue  of  them,  as 
they  were  about  the  year  1697,  is  inferted  in  the  Catalogi  Librorum  MSS.  Anglia 
et  Hibernia  ;  but  unfortunately  lince  that  time  all  but  thirty-eight  of  them  pe- 
rifhed  by  a  cafual  fire  which  happened  there.  This  library  has  been  lately  con- 
fiderably  augmented  by  the  addition  of  the  books  of  Dr.  Pearce ,  the  late  bilhop 
of  RocheJlery  which  he  by  his  will  bequeathed  to  it. 

fiance  which  might  lead  one  to  think,  that  two  reprefentations  of  the  fame  figures  was  intended,  were  it  not  that  the 
fourth  and  all  thole  abeve  are  on  the  right  fide  different  from  thofe  on  the  left ;  and  it  may  be  hence  objected  to  the  con- 
jeflure  advanced  in  the  text,  that  on  that  account  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  intended,  that  one  fide  of  the  arch 
lhould  reprefent  the  kings  of  Ifracl,  and  the  other  thofe  of  Juda,  the  kings  of  both  having  had  in  common  for  their  an- 
ceffors  JeJ/e,  David,  and  Solomon.  This  objeflion,  it  mult  be  conf'efled,  has  confiderable  force,  but  the  lupp-ditnn  m  the 
text,  it  is  apprehended,  may  be  fupported  by  the  following  faff.  In  a  book  entitled,  “  A  Bo  ikc  of  Phriiiian  Travers, 
“  collefied  out  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  the  beft  learned  in  our  time,”  Loud.  1590,  4to.  i;  a  frnntifpiecc  round  the 
title  containing  feveral  figures.  At  the  bottom  is  a  cumbcnt  figure  with  the  name  JejJe  written  upon  i'  ;  and  from  th  • 
loins  of  this  figure  lprings  a  tree,  the  branches  of  which  extend  up  the  iides  to  the  top,  in  a  ferpentine  direftion.  On 
the  branches  ol  this  tree  are  placed  figures,  fix  on  each  fide,  with  their  names  againlt  them  :  on  one  fide  are  David,  Soh- 
nim,  Reboloam,  Ahum,  AJfat  aud  Jehefapbat  \  and  on  the  other  Joram,  AJias,  Joatbam ,  Aha-,  and  Manajji.. 

Now  it  is  obfervable,  that  though  Joram  was  the  immediate  defendant  of  Jebtfapbat,  and  not  of  j  V.  yet  the  branch 
on  which  he  is  placed  fprings  from  the  loins  of  JeJJe,  and  is  not  at  all  connected  with  the  figure  of  Jd.  dap)  a/.  Whether 
therefore  the  fame  method  may  not  have  been  followed  in  the  cafe  now  befote  us,  is  left  to  the  decifion  of  ablet  judge;. 
Teiides  the  figures  above  enumerated,  in  the  centre  of  the  top  of  this  frontifpiece  is  a  figure  of  the  \  irgin  and  Child  : 
this  circumfunce  may  perhaps  go  a  great  way  towards  deciding  what  the  figure,  which  i;  now  broken  away,  originally  was, 
and  at  the  fame  time  account  for  its  deftrutfinn.  The  ftatue  now  wanting,  there  is  reafon,  it  is  prefn  net!,  from  that  la.T 
above-dclcribcd  to  conclude,  might  have  been  that  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  ;  the  fituation  of  which,  with  refpeft  to  the 
reft,  wouid  have  been  very  nearly  the  fame  with  the  figure  in  this  frontifpiece  ;  and  the  two  figures  ft.il  rem lining,  and 
which  appear  to  be  thofe  of  angels,  will,  it  is  imagined,  add  weight  to  this  conjefluie.  With  the  Roman  Catholics, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  Virgin  Mary  is  held  in  higher  veneration  than  by  the  Protcflants ;  and  tha  real  cl  the  former 
has,  in  many  inliancesin  this  kingdom,  induced  them  to  ere£t  images  to  her  honour.  The  perfons  coti  turned  in  the  re¬ 
formation  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII.  were  Proteftants,  and  regarding  every  image  erected  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
as  luperttitious  and  idolatrous,  they  demoliflied  without  exception  all  fuch  as  came  in  their  way,  and  this  ftatue  might 
unfortunately  have  been  of  the  number  :  but  if  by  great  good  fortune  this  figure  efcapcd  the  general  demolition  of  that 
time,  i:  is  highly  probable,  that,  in  the  rebellion  in  the  time  of  king  Charles  1.  it  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  fury  of  thofe  per- 
•  fons,  the  marks  of  whole  zeal,  as  they  would  term  it,  in  the  demolition  of  ftatues  and  other  ornaments,  are  but  too 
vifible  in  the  abbey  itfclf. 

*  St.  hicephcrus  was  patriarch  of  ConJlantinopU ,  to  which  dignity  he  was  promoted  in  the  year  806,  on  the  death  of  7a- 
ray.ui.  He  defended  with  great  zeal  the  worfhip  of  images  againft  the  emperor  Leo  Armeniacus,  who  in  81  5  baniflied  him 
to  a  monafterv,  in  which,  in  the  year  828,  he  died  at  the  age  of  feventy.  He  was  author  of  feveral  works,  the  titles  of 
which,  and  a  (hort  abftratt  of  their  contents,  may  be  fecn  in  Dupin' s  Church  Hift.  Cent.  IX.  pag.  5  and  6,  whence  this 
account  of  him  is  principally  taken. 

f  Sj<i'-ndrtii  ,  Journey  Irom  Auppo  to  Jerufah  edit.  1732,  p.  41.  Maundrei!  informs  us,  that  in  this  journey,  which 
was  made  in  1697,  ttopping  at  Bercot,  he  was  (hewn  a  church  which,  as  being  a  meer  fabric,  was  ftill  permute  j  to  re¬ 
main  1:1  tlie  hands  of  the  Greeks.  In  thi-.  church  he  tells  us,  that  among  other  things  he  law  the  figuie  of  a  taint  drawn 
at  ful:  length,  with  a  beard  reaching  down  to  his  feet;  and  upon  enquiry  who  this  perfon  was,  he  received  the  account 
above-mentioned. 
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SCULPTURES  on  the  FREEZE  in  EDWARD  the  CONFESSOR’S  Chapel; 

[Continued  from  page  6.] 

THE  compartment,  N°  IV.  is  conjectured  to  be  a  representation  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  event.  A  large  fum  of  money  having  been  collected  for  the  tribute  called 
Dane  gelt  by  his  treafurers,  the  fame  was  conveyed  to  a  chamber  in  the  royal 
palace,  and  the  king  [ Edward  the  Confeffor]  was  called  to  fee  it.  At  the  firft 
fight  thereof  he  was  much  terrified,  protefting,  that  he  faw  a  fpedtre  of  the 
Devil  dancing  upon  the  money  and  rejoicing ;  wherefore  he  gave  immediate  or¬ 
der,  that  the  fum  colle&ed  for  this  tax  fhould  be  wholly  reftored  to  its  former 
owners  :  and  fo  great  an  impreflion  had  this  apparition  made  on  his  mind,  that 
he  releafed  his  kingdom  from  that  grievous  tribute  for  the  future  t.  The  mo¬ 
ney  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  to  have  been  depofited  (as  was  formerly  the  prac¬ 
tice  here  in  England  as  well  as  abroad)  in  calks  |,  which  are  reprefented  in  the 
plate.  Upon  thele  calks  a  figure  appears  to  have  been  originally  placed,  doubt- 
lefs  intended  for  that  of  the  Devil  mentioned  in  the  above  relation,  but  it  has 
been  fince  broken  away. 

N°  V.  the  following  fa£t,  it  is  prefumed,  will  fufliciently  explain.  Hugolin ,  king 
Edward  the  Confefior’s  chamberlain,  one  day  taking  fome  money  out  of  one  of 
the  coffers  in  the  king’s  chamber  (the  ufual  repofitory,  as  it  fhould  feem,  for  the 
fums  collected  from  taxes,  and  other  revenues  belonging  to  the  king)  went  away, 
and  left  the  coffer  open.  A  young  man  that  ufed  to  wait  on  the  king  at  table  ob- 
ferving  this  circumftance,  went  up  to  the  coffer,  and,  imagining  the  king,  who 
was  then  in  his  bed  in  that  room,  had  been  afleep,  took  a  great  quantity  of  mo¬ 
ney  thereout,  and  put  it  into  his  bofom,  and,  quitting  the  room,  depofited  it 
in  fome  place  of  fecurity.  He  returned  a  fecond  time,  and  did  the  like ;  and, 
not  content  with  his  booty,  came  again  a  third  time,  when  the  king,  who  knew, 
as  it  was  thought,  that  his  chamberlain  was  at  hand,  being  defirous  that  the 
thief  fhould  efcape,  called  out  to  him:  u  You  are  too  covetous,  take  what  you 
“  have,  and  be  content ;  for  if  Hugolin  [the  chamberlain]  come,  he  will  not  leave 
<£  you  one  penny whereupon  the  young  man  ran  out  of  the  room,  and  not  being 
purfued  efcaped.  When  Hugolin  returned,  perceiving  how  great  a  fum  of  mo¬ 
ney  had  been  ftolen  through  his  negligence,  he  began  to  figh  with  great  vehe¬ 
mence.  The  king  hearing  him,  refe  from  his  bed,  and  afiedting  to  be  ignorant 
of  what  had  happened,  enquired  what  was  the  matter;  which  Hugolin  relating* 
“  Hold  your  peace,  replied  the  king,  perhaps  he  that  hath  taken  it  has  more 
“  need  of  it  than  we;  let  Him  Have  it,  that  which  is  left  is  iufhcient  for  us  §.” 

*  Dane  gelt  was  a  tribute  impofed  on  our  ancertors  for  clearing  the  feas  of  D.-.-.'Jl;  pirates,  which  hcrctof-::  greatly 
annoyed  our  coarts.  King  Etbeldred  being  much  harraffed  by  the  continual  i  iv  ,  n  of  he  D  ,  to  pro  re  his  peace 
with  them,  found  himfelf  obliged  to  pay  them  large  fums  of  money,  which  he  raifed  by  hew/  t.-.xes,  called  iilkwifc 
Dam-gel: ,  on  his  people.  It  appears  that  he  paid  the  Danes  for  this  indulge!  e  fi  .  .  •  . 

j£*4,ooo.  after  that  £36,000.  and  laftly  £48.000.  This  Danegelt  was  releafed  by  Edivanl  the  Con  It  (for,  but  levied  again 
by  William  T.  and  !1.  :  1.  and  finally  by  king  Stephen.  See  Cowelt's  Lav  Lid.  or  lnt<  rpfeter,  art.  Danegclt, 

t  See Holinjhed's  Hilt,  of  England ,  vol.  1.  p.  279.  Slew’s  Chron.  edit.  1631.  p.  05.  y..h„n~e<  Bn-  */,•»  in  bis  Cin  .mi- 

con  formerly  cited,  col.  942,  very  briefly  relates  this  flory,  and  places  it  in  the  fourth  vear  <  f  king  Edward  the  Coni 
feffor’a  reign,  which  was  1046.  The  releafe  of  this  tax  by  Edward  the  Confeffor  is  b 
■  ...... 

viationcs  Chronicorum  (in  the  fame  collection,  vol.  I.  col.  475)  faid  to  have  taken  place  in  tlie  year  1051,  but  neither  of 
thofe  authors  notices  in  any  manner  the  above  relation. 

x  The  cullom  of  depofiting  money  in  calks  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  England  till  the  time  at  leaft  of  king  Hemy 
VIII:  for  in  a  (mail  quarto  pamphlet,  entitled,  A  Pleafant  Hiftory  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  ;// Summers,  Lon J.  it>76, 
e  me  .  invited  Will  Summers,  1 

111!,  to  pay  him  a  vifit  at  the  cardinal’s,  took  him  into  the  cellar,  and  the  better  to  enter  1  im,  • 
a  frefli  liogfliead  of  wine.  With  this  intention  he  pierced  feveral,  to  the  amount,  as  the  ltm  ■  fays,  of  half  a  re,  T.:c 
pf  which,  though  they  were  all  very  heavy,  no  wine  iffued  ;  .  lengths  ,  taking:  , 

out  the  head  of  one  of  the  bogflieads,  which  was  filled  with. gold.  Upon  his  return  to  the  court  j  related  to  the 

king  what  he  had  difeovered  at  the  cardinal’s,,  adding,  that  there  • 

not  worth  £io,oo< .  for  that  he  had  beat  out  the  he  .cl  of  one  of  the  hoglheads,  and  f<  und  th  t  full  of  gi  Id  ;  an  1  . 1  was 
the  next  tpth 

nal,  fent  meffengei  ■  , 

fifty  hogl  •  have  been 

continued  much  later,  as  is  evident  from  a  print  of  Rembrandt's,  known  to  the  curious  by  the  dciignaiion  of  the  G  :•!  1- 
weighcr,  in  which  the  principal  figure  is  reprefented  fitting  at  a  table  with  a  large  account-book  open  before  him  ;  over 

..... 

on  the  ground  near  him  ft  and  a  large  iron  chert  and  lc  »•<.;,'!  calks,  the  head  of  one  of  which  is  beat  out,  and  di'.c  vus  it 
to  be  filled  with  money.  This  print  bears  date  in  1639. 

§  Alurcd Rivalltujis  before  cited,  col. 376.  Stem’s  Chronicle,  edit.  1631,  p.  9.8.  Refills  Hill, of  England,  vol.  I.  p.  137. 
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The  monks,  who  are  the  only  original  liiftorians  of  the  incidents  in  therein 
of  Edward  the  Confeflor,  have  not  confined  themfelves  t'olely  to  hiftorical  events, 
but  to  raii'e  in  our  minds  a  more  exalted  idea  of  the  piety  of  this  king,  have  in- 
ierted  relations  of  vifions  or  revelations  of  the  divine  favour,  ot  which,  as  it  is 
faid,  this  king  was  pofiefled  in  a  very  eminent  degree.  Of  this  kind  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  it  is  imagined  is  recorded  in  the  compartment,  N°  VI.  King  Ed¬ 
ward,  partaking  of  the  facrament  of  the  Eucharift  before  the  altar  erected  to  the 
honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  Wejhninjler  Abbey,  was  attended  by  Leofric  earl 
of  Chefler ,  who  flood  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  king.  \Vhen  the  prieft  had 
taken  in  his  hand  the  Elements,  the  figure  of  our  Saviour  appeared  both  to  the 
king  and  the  earl,  Handing  on  the  altar  in  a  human  form  ;  and  extending  his 
right-hand  over  the  king,  made  upon  him  the  fign  of  the  Crols,  bellowing  on 
him  at  the  fame  time  his  benediction  :  which  the  king  obl'erving,  bowed  his 
head,  and  adored  the  prefence  of  the  divine  Majefly;  and,  tailing  on  his  knees, 
expreffed  his  reverence  for  fuch  a  mark  of  favour.  The  earl  doubting  whether 
this  vifion  had  been  revealed  to  the  king,  was  defirous  of  communicating  it  to 
him  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  was  approaching  him  when  the  king,  who  perceived 
his  intention,  prevented  him,  faying,  “  Stay,  Leofric ,  flay;  what  you  fee,  1  alfo 
<c  fee.”  In  confequence  of  this  miracle,  they  immediately  betook  themfelves  to 
prayer ;  and  when  the  office  was  ended,  conferred  together  concerning  it.  The 
king  enjoined  the  earl  not  to  reveal  this  extraordinary  event  to  any  one;  but  the 
earl  departing  from  the  court,  and  arriving  at  the  monaflery  at  JVorcefler ,  com¬ 
municated  it  to  a  religious  man,  requefling  him  to  commit  it  to  writing,  and  to 
depofit  the  narrative  when  fo  written,  in  fuch  a  place  as  that  it  might  not  be  re¬ 
vealed  to  the  then  prelent  age,  and  yet  that  it  might  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
poflerity.  The  monk  confented ;  and  having  drawn  up  in  writing  a  circumflantial 
account  of  this  vifion,  depofited  it  in  a  cheft  with  the  reliques  of  the  faints.  Some 
time  had  elapfed  after  the  king’s  death,  when,  by  divine  interpofition,  and  with¬ 
out  the  affiftance  of  any  one,  the  chefl  was  found  open ;  and  certain  of  the  monks 
being  employed  in  infpcCling  the  reliques,  difeovered  the  writing  containing  this 
lingular  relation ;  and  that  fo  great  a  treafure  might  no  longer  remain  con¬ 
cealed,  all  the  particulars  thereof  were  immediately  read  aloud  in  the  ears  of 
the  people  || . 

Of  the  two  figures  here  reprefented,  one  has  loll  the  head,  for  which  reafon 
it  cannot  be  with  certainty  determined  for  whom  it  was  meant :  enough  of  it  is 
however  flill  remaining  to  enable  us  juft  to  form  a  conjecture,  that  it  was  de- 
iigned  to  reprefent  the  prirft  who  offiHnted  on  this  ormfion.  The  other,  in  a 
kneeling  pofture,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  king  but  the  figure  of  the  earl  feems 
to  be  totally  omitted,  unlefs  we  can  imagine  that  one  of  the  three  figures  in  the 
back  ground  ft  was  intended  for  him. 

|  A!ured  RivaHenJit  ubi  fupra  col.  389.  Brampton,  in  his  Chronicon  before  referred  to,  col.  949,  relates  this  vifion 
with  this  variation,  that  he  fays  the  Wafer  itlelf  was  converted  into  the  figure  of  a  boy,  who  conferred  his  benediction  firft 
on  the  king  and  then  on  the  earl.  He  omits  however  the  cireurndances  above-mentioned  concerning  the  publication  of 
this  miracle. 

**  The  figure  (landing  before  the  altar  I  had  once  entertained  an  opinion  was  the  king,  and  the  other  on  his  knees 
eirl  Leofric;  but  befides  that  we  are  told,  that  the  king  and  the  earl  a lli lied  at  the  celebration  of  the  communion,  by 
which  we  are  to  underdand,  that  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  lome  other  perfon  than  cither  the  king  or  earl  :  the 
crown  on  the  figure  kneeling,  which  refembles  that  on  the  figure  of  the  king  in  other  parts  of  this  freeze,  feems  to  con¬ 
tradict  this  conjecture. 

f-j-  The  very  Angular  liruation  in  which  thefe  three  figures  are  placed,  will,  it  is  prefumed,  be  accounted  for  by  the 
following  fad.  In  the  ancient  cathedrals  of  this  kingdom,  though  the  choir  was  divided  from  the  ides  of  the  church  by 
an  inclolurc  which  extended  as  f3r  as  the  altar,  yet  on  each  fide  openings  into  the  illes  were  left  near  the  altar,  for  the 
purpofe,  as  it  is  imagined,  of  enabling  fuch  perlons,  as  perhaps  could  not  on  account  of  the  numerous  congregation 
procure  admittance  into  the  choir,  to  be  picl’ent  at  the  fervice,  by  placing  themfelves  In  the  ides,  and  to  fee  (as  it  was  ne- 
the  elevation  ot  the  hoft  at  the  altar.  Apertures  of  this  kind  feem  to  have  been  fo  abl 
lutcly  ivqu.fitc  in  cathedrals,  that  even  though  monuments  (as  was  often  the  cafe,  and  thofe  magnificent  ones)  were 
erected  in  thofe  parts  of  the  illes,  yet  we  may  obferve,  that  (where  there  have  been  fuch)  a  view  towards  the  altar  v.  as 
uniformly  letc  over  tlioie  n.  .numents.  Indances  of  this  lad  fort  will  be  found  dill  to  exill  in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbur-. , 
in  which  ttie  monuments  ■:  the  archbifliops  Kempt,  CbiJ.-eley  and  Stretford,  which  are  placed  near  the  high  altar,  have  all 
apr.ru;;  c  over  them-  and  is  remarkable,  that  thofe  over  the  tomb  of  archbifhop  Str/itfrd  bear  more  than  a  faint  re* 
feint  lance  to  thofe  through  .• 1  i- 1  thefe  figure,  are  reprefented  as  looking.  See  the  plates  of  thefe  monuments  refpec* 
:.cl.  the  Hi.  -  f  rhe  Cathedrals  of  Canterbwy  and  York,  Loud .  1755,  page  54. 
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A  SAXON  DOOR- WAY  on  the  South  Side  of  ESSO  N  DINE  CHURC  li¬ 
near  STAMFORD,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

THE  firft  ideas  which  our  ancefiors,  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  ifla'nd, 
entertained  of  a  Ryle  in  their  buildings,  it  is  icareelytobe  doubted,  they- derived 
from  the  Romans ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  at  all  wonderful,  that  in  their  earlhu. 
erections  they  followed  that  Ryle,  which,  as  having  been  in  great  ufe  with  that 
people,  was  called  the  Roman.  Certain  it  is,  that  while  the  Romans  continued 
here,  it  was  uniformly  regarded  as  the  invariable  rule  for  buildings  ;  but  when 
thefe,  whom  the  Britons  feem  always  to  have  considered  (and  perhaps  with  good 
reafon)  as  their  tyrants,  quitted  this  illand,  our  ancefiors,  either  efteeming 
their  uniform  adherence  to  the  Ryle  of  building  di (Stated  by  their  conquerors, 
as  an  indubitable  mark  of  the  moR  abje£t  flavery,  and  therefore  to  be  rejected  ; 
or,  defirous  of  novelty,  gradually  deviating  from  the  beautiful  Rmplicitv  of  the 
Roman ,  at  length  introduced  that  Ryle  well  known  by  the  appellation  oi  the 
Saxon. 

The  variations  of  the  Britons  from  the  Roman  method  of  building  (as  being 
made  by  degrees)  were  a  long  time  in  effecting  fuch  a  change,  as  totally  to  dis¬ 
card  the  Roman  Ryle ;  but  they  introduced  a  new  one,  confiding  oi  a  mixture 
of  the  Saxon  with  the  Roman.  Of  this  kind  is  the  door-way  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  EJondine  Church,  near  Stamford ,  Lincolnfhire ,  reprefented  in  the  firll  com¬ 
partment  of  this  plate,  the  age  of  which  it  is  not  eafy  precifely  to  afeertain, 
though  from  the  mixture  of  both  Ryles  in  it,  we  may  reafonably  conclude  it  to 
have  been  erecRed  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans  hence,  and  previous  to  the 
eRablifhment  of  the  Saxon  architecture ;  and  it  is  fof*  that  reafon  luppofed  to  be 
one  of  the  moR  ancient  erections  at  this  time  exiRing  in  this  kingdom. 

The  whole  door-way  (excepting  the  femi-circular  wreath  over  the  top,  which 
is  Roman)  is  the  rudeR  kind  of  Saxon ;  the  figure  in  the  centre,  i imported  by- 
two  angels  and  with  a  glory  round  his  head,  one  would  be  inclined  to  think  was 
intended  for  the  firft  Perfon  of  the  Trinity*,  were  it  not  tor  the  two  letters  vi- 
fible  on  his  right-hand,  which  appear  to  be  IH,  and  are  fuppofed  to  have  been 
meant  for  the  Greek  initials  of  our  Saviour’s  name  ;  from  which  circumfiance  it 
is  imagined  it  was  him  whom  this  figure  was  intended  to  reprefent,  and  the 
book  in  his  left  may  very  probably  be  meant  for  the  New  Teftament.  On  dne 
of  the  jambs  is  a  reprefentation  of  two  figures  handing  under  a  tree,  conjectured 
to  be  thofe  of  Jldani  and  Eve. 

The  very  mutilated  condition  in  wliioli  iliis  dour-way  appears,  befidcs  that  the 
two  Tides  do  not  correfpond,  one  of  the  pillars  being  taller  and  larger  in  circum¬ 
ference.  than  the  other,  renders  it  highly  probable  that  it  may  have  been  rather 
fragments  put  together  in  this  manner,  than  any  regular  building,  and  have  for¬ 
merly  belonged  to  fome  other  edifice,  from  which  it  was  removed  to  the  prefent. 

*  In  the  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptift,  in  the  Undercroft  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  firft 
Perfon  of  the  Trinity  very  nearly  relembling  this ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  urged,  that  as  it  lias  been  determined 
for  whom  that  was  intended,  this  mull  neceflarily  be  the  fame  :  but  befides  that  at  Cantcibmy,  the  book  which 
the  figure  holds  in  his  left-hand,  has  on  it,  Ego  fum  qui  fum,  plainly  indicating  whom  it  reprefents ;  the  Greek  initial 
letters  IH,  which  are  here  inferted,  arc  there  omitted.  See  a  view  of  that  chapel  in  the  Hift.  of  Canterbury  and  York 
Cathedrals.  Land.  175$,  p*  16. 

BASS  RELIEF  in  the  WALL  of  the  SOUTH  CROSS  of  PETERBOROUH 
MINSTER. 

THE  fecond  compartment  of  this  plate  is  an  engraving  from  a  bafs  relief 
placed  in  the  wall  of  Peterborough  Minfter.  It  contains  a  reprefentation  of  two 
mitred  abbots  fupporting  two  paftoral  Raves  placed  between  them,  on  which  is  a 
Ihield;  in  the  right-hand  of  one,  and  the  left  of  the  other  is  fome  ornament,  as 
it  is  fuppofed,  but  which  is  not  fufficiently  diRincR  to  enable  one  to  determine 
what  it  is ;  and  one  of  them  has  likewife  in  his  right-hand  a  Raff,  conjectured, 
from  it  appearance,  to  have  been  intended  for  a  croiier  -. 

This  bafs  relief  (it  is  not  impoffible)  might  have  been  originally  part  of  fome 
monument  in  the  old  Minfler  (which  was  deRroyed  by  the  Danes )  and  when  the 
prefent  building  was  erefted,  it  was  placed  in  the  wall  (where  it.  now  remains) 
to  fill  up  a  fpace,  as  it  is  imagined,  the  Rone  on  which  it  is  carved  being  of  a 
fize  larger  than  the  others  made  ufe  of  for  the  reR  ot  the  building. 

*  The  naftoral  (faff  and  crofier,  though  different  in  their  forms,  having  been  fontetitnes  confounded  with  each  other, 
tt  is  become  neceffarv  to  explain  them.  The  render  is  therefore  to  know,  that  the  former  refcnibled  a  fhepheru  i  crook, 
ami  the  latter  was  only  a  tall  pole  with  a  croi's  on  the  top  ot  it. 
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A  SHRINE  behind  the  ALTAR  of  PETER  BOROUGH  MiNSTLi 


TIIE  third  compartment  contains  a  reprcfentation  of  a  monumental  erection 
behind  the  altar  in  l\ ! :r borough  Minder,  and  the  following  is  the  hi  dory  given 
of  it.  In  the  year  8  70  Hi 'guar  aud  Hubba,  two  Danifb  princes,  landing  in  this 
kingdom,  the  latter  parted  from  his  colleague,  and  bending  his  courfe  towards 
L'.ncolnfbire ,  deftroycd  every  thing  in  his  way  with  fire  and  l'word.  Having  de- 
molifhed  the  Abbey  of  Crowland ,  and  killed  the  abbot  and  mod  of  the  monks 
(the  red  efcaping  by  flight)  be  proceeded  to  Peterborough ,  where,  finding  the 
church  and  monattery  flint  againfl  him,  and  I’alba  his  brother  having  been  mor¬ 
tally  wounded  by  a  done  thrown  from  the  walls,  he  was  fo  enraged,  that  he 
gave  orders  that  the  monadery  fliould  be  let  on  lire;  this  was  accordingly  done, 
and  the  abbot  and  monks  every  one  perilhed  either  by  fire  or  the  fword,  Hubba 
himlelf  killing  feveral  with  his  own  hand.  He  then  fct  fire  to  the  church, 
which,  with  the  monuments,  altars,  and  library,  continued  burning  fifteen  days 
together.  Among  the  ruins  of  the  monadery  the  bodies  of  the  monks  were,  as 
Ingulpbus  informs  us,  found  by  the  remaining  monks  of  Crowland ,  who  interred 
them  all  in  one  large  grave  in  the  common  cemetery  near  the  ealt  end  of  the 
church,  and  eredted  a  monument  to  their  memory  over  them,  which  done  is  dill 
prel'erved  in  the  library  of  Peterborough  *. 

The  fcale  of  two  feet  inferted  in  the  plate  is  equally  applicable  to  thefe  three 
fubjeCts,  and  will  give  the  dimenfions  of  them  all. 

The  drawings  from  which  this  plate  was  engraved,  were  made  in  the  month 
of  September  1780. 


*  See  3  lib.  Elien.  !.  i  c 
fpot  where  this  monument  n 


.0  as  cited  by  Btntham  in  his  Hift  of  Ely,  p.  63,  from  whence  this  account  is  taken.  The 
.•  Aands  in  Peterborough  Minller,  is  termed  the  Library. 


A  BRASS  in  ELSING  CHURCH,  NORFOLK. 


THE  original  monumental  brafs  8  feet  i  inches  high  is  on  a  flat  done  in 
the  middle  of  the  chancel  of  Elfing  church,  in  Norfolk.  This  Etching  is 
from  a  fac-fimile  taken  in  autumn  1781.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  being 
for  a  Hajlings ,  from  the  maunche  Uoin  on  die  rtileld  and  frock  of  the  principal 
figure  ;  nor  is  it  lels  probable,  that,  as  Blomfield  conjectures,  it  is  for  Sir  Hugh 
de  Hadings,  who  built  the  church,  and  died  in  1347.  This  Sir  Hugh  was  foil 
of  Sir  John  dc  Hadings,  Lord  Abergavenny,  by  Ifabell  his  fecond  lady,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Hugh  le  Defpencer,  Earl  of  Winchefter  :  he  married  Margery,  one  of  the 
coheirs  of  Jordan  dc  Foliot,  and  by  her  acquired  this  lordfliip.  And  what  may 
be  worth  remarking  is,  that  one  of  his  defeendants,  of  the  noble  family  of 

Brown,  the  widow  ot - Green,  Efq.  dill  inherits  the  eftate,  redding  here 

in  a  venerable  manfion  ;  and  had  jud  figned  a  prefentation  to  the  vacant  church, 
at  the  time  the  writer  of  this  was  taking  the  above-mentioned  fac-fimile. 

There  is  great  tafte  in  the  defign  of  this  performance  ;  which  gives  no  bad 
idea  oi  the  perfection  to  which  the  arts  had  arrived  here  above  four  centu¬ 
ries  ago. 

A  further  account  of  Sir  Hugh  Hajlings ,  and  of  the  other  portraitures,  will 
be  riven  in  the  next  Number. 


[  '3  ] 


Some  Account  of  the  Monumental  Stone  and  of  the  Brafs  Portraiture  of  Sir  Hugh  Hastyngs,  in  the  Chan¬ 
cel  of  Elfing  Church,  in  Norfolk;  and  likewife  of  the  other  Portraitures  thereon  engraved  in  the  Tear  1347. 
2  \Ji  Edward  III.  Communicated  by  John  Fenn,  Efq. 

PEDIGREE  of  HASI’TNG  S,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  this  Monument. 


Fir II  Wife. 

Ifabcl,  daughter  of  William,  filler - - - 

and  coheirof  Aymerde  Valence 

Earl  of  Pembroke,  ob.  1305.  I 
33  E.  1. 


Sir  John  Haftyngs,  knt.  ZZZ 

Born  at  Alhill,  in  Norfolk,  1262,  46  H.  3. 
died  1313,  6  E.  2,  and,  in  right  of  his 
mother.  Lord  Abergavenny. 


Second  Wife. 

rlfabel,  daughter  of  Hugh  le  Difpencer 
Earl  of  Winchefter,  ob.  1334,  8  E.  3. 
Vth  Portraiture  a  de  Spencer. 

VUIth  Portraiture  married  a  de  Spencer. 


Sir  John  Haftyngs,  knt. 
Lord  Abergavenny,  nat. 
1283,  it  E.  1, ob.  1324, 
18  E.  2. 


- Julian,  daughter  and  heir 

of  Sir  Tho.  Leybourne, 
ob.  1366,  40  E.  3. 

HldPortraiture,  Earl  of 
W  arvvick  conneftcd  with 
the  Leybournes. 


Roger,  - 
Lord  Grey, 
of  Ruthin, 
Vllth  Portraiture. 


s  fOr, 
<  be 
.  L  bu 


Sir  Hugh  Haftyngs,  knt.  : 
born  about  1307,  1  E.  2. 
founder  of  Elfing  church, 
ob.  1347,  21  E.  3. 
m.iunch,gule‘,  in  chief  a  la¬ 
bel  of  three  points,  argent. — A 
bull'sheail  coup'll,  or,  aimed,gulcs. 


Margery,  daughter  and  co¬ 
heir  of  Sir  Jordan  Foljot, 
ob.  1349,  23  E.  3 


Laurence  Haftyngs,  Lord 
Abergavenny,  nat.  1319,  12 
E.  2.  and  in  1339,  13  E.  3. 
created  Earl  of  Pembroke,  by 
reafon  of  his  defeent  from 
his  grandmother,  ob.  1348, 
22  E.  3.  I  Vth  Portraiture. 


Zim  Agnes,  third  daughter  of 
Roger  Mortimer,  firft 
Earl  of  March. 

Illd  Portraiture  married 
Katherine  the  eldeft daughter. 
Vlth  Portraiture  connected 
by  marriage. 


Firft  Wife. 

Margaret,  daughter  of 
King  Edward  III. 
ob.  f.  p. 

Ift  Portraiture, 

Edward  III.  connected 
by  this  marriage. 

Ild  Portraiture,  by 
marriages. 


Second  Wife. 

John  Haftyngs,  -  Ann,  daughter  of 

Earl  of  Pembroke,  &c.  SirWaherManney.knt. 
ob.  1374,  48  E.  3.  by  Margaret,  Duchefs 

of  Norfolk. 


Sir  Hugh  Haftyngs,  knt.  : - :  Margaret,  daughter  of 

j  Adam  Everingham. 

Ann,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Sir  Hugh  Haftyngs,  li¬ 
neally  defeended  from  this  Sir  Hugh,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  (1547—1553)  married  William 
Browne,  fecond  fon  of  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  Vif- 
count  Montague,  from  whom  the  late  Thomas 
Browne,  efq;  of  Elfing,  was  lineally  defeended.  He 
left  an  only  daughter  and  heir,  Mary,  (now  the 
widow  of  Thomas  Greene,  efq;)  poffeffor  of  the 
Elfing  eftate,  and  patronefs  of  the  church. 


ON  the  face  of  the  Hone,  on  each  hand,  is  a  Gothic  turret  embattled  ;  above  the  battlements  an 
arch  rifes  finifhed  by  a  pyramidical  head  or  fpiracle,  ornamented  with  crotchets  and  a  finial,  having 
on  each  fide  of  it  a  Gothic  pinnacle. 

Under  the  arch,  on  either  fide,  above  the  battlements,  Hands  a  faint. 

Each  of  thefe  turrets  is  enriched  with  four  tabernacles,  or  receffes,  in  every  one  of  which  Hands 
a  Hatue  at  full  length  in  armour,  &c.  Along  the  inner-fide  of  each  of  thefe  turrets  runs  a  Gothic 
pilafler,  the  capitals  of  which  are  even  with  the  top  of  the  third  recefs,  and  from  thefe  fprings  a 
circular  arch,  on  the  edge  of  which  is  fixed  a  Gothic  indent,  or  fefloon,  formed  by  circularly  waving 
lines,  conjoined  in  point  j  the  pannels  of  which  are  pierced  with  a  rofe,  or  caterfoil  aperture,  be¬ 
tween  two  trefoil  apertures. 

Above  this  arch,  and  refiing  on  the  fides  of  the  turrets,  rifes  a  pyramidical  canopy,  having  the 
centre  of  the  area  of  its  tympan  occupied  by  a  circle,  in  which  is  engraved  Saint  George  on  horfe- 
back  killing  the  dragon,  the  back  ground  being  adorned  with  roles,  &c.  In  each  of  the  trian¬ 
gular  fpandrils  is  a  trefoil  aperture. 

The  weatherings  of  the  hips  of  the  pediment  are  enriched  with  crotchets,  formed  of  the  flowers 
of  the  calceolus,  having  a  finial  compofed  of  the  fame  kind  of  flowers. 

On  the  top  of  the  finial  is  placed  the  helmet  and  creH  of  the  deceafed. 

Near  the  top  of  the  pediment,  on  each  fide,  an  arm  branches  off,  terminated  by  a  finial,  fup- 
porting  a  Gothic  tabernacle  or  chair  ;  in  that  on  the  left  hand  fits  a  figure  reprefenting  the  father,  and 
in  that  on  the  right  another,  reprefenting  the  virgin.  The  facias  of  the  arch,  circle,  and  pedi¬ 
ment,  are  adorned  with  rofes  or  quaterfoils. — At  each  of  the  upper  corners  of  the  Hone  an  angel, 
iffuing  from  a  cloud,  fupports  the  finial  of  the  turret. 

On  each  fide  of  the  pediment,  and  between  that  and  the  arch,  above  the  battlements  of  the  tur¬ 
ret,  is  placed  a  heater  Afield,  as  there  is  likewife  between  the  tabernacles  and  the  fpiracles  of  the  tur¬ 
rets.-— On  thefe  formerly  were  arms  enamelled,  but  now  entirely  defaced. 

The  portraiture  of  Sir  Hugh  Hajlyngs,  at  full  length,  occupies  the  middle  of  the  Hone. 

He  is  clad  in  armour,  his  helmet  on  his  head,  the  beaver  up,  on  his  left  arm  reHs  his  Afield, 
adorned  with  his  arms;  his  hands  are  joined  on  his  breaH  in  the  attitude  of  prayer ;  he  has  fpurs  on 
his  feet  which  reH  on  a  lion  ;  his  coat  of  arms  is  on  the  body  of  his  armour  and  on  the  pommel  of 
his  fword,  which  hangs  on  his  left-fide  from  a  belt  which  goes  round  his  body.— Two  angels 
kneeling,  with  wings  expanded,  fupport  the  pillow  on  which  his  head  reHs. 

In  a  circular  opening  in  the  Gothic  indent,  immediately  above  his  head,  two  other  angels  are  re- 
prefented  as  conveying  his  foul  to  heaven.  A  fillet  of  brafs  encompaffes  the  whole,  on  which  was 
the  infeription  in  Latin  ;  the  fillet  is  joined  at  the  four  corners  by  a  diamond  formed  brafs,  on  which, 
in  an  heater  Afield,  are  the  arms  of  Haftyngs.  The  braffes  are  not  let  into  the  Hone,  but  are  riveted 
down  upon  it;  and  the  whole  was  formerly  made  level  by  an  enamel  of  various  colours,  laid  upon 
the  Hone,  equal  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  brafs. 

All  the  flfields,  which  are  now  black,  were  formerly  filled  with  it,  and  had  the  arms  enamelled  in 
their  proper  colours  :  the  engraved  lines  on  the  braffes  were  likewife  filled  with  it  in  various  co¬ 
lours,  and  the  arms  thereon  engraved  were  by  that  means  in  their  proper  blazon.  On  the  fillet, 
whereon  the  infeription  was,  the  ground  was  red;  fome  of  the  red  enamel  Hill  remaining  on  one 
fmall  piece  now  only  left.— When  entire  and  enamelled  it  muH  have  been  exceffively  beautiful, 
for  even  now  in  its  decay  many  of  its  beauties  remain. 

The  whole  defign  is  fo  elegant,  and  the  workmanflfip  fo  remarkably  well  executed,  that  it  is  to 
be  wiflied  the  name  of  the  artiH  had  been  preferved,  who  in  that  early  age  performed  a  work  of  this 
kind,  where  the  attitudes  of  the  figures  are  free  and  eafy,  and  void  of  that  Hiffnefs  io  prevalent  in 
the  braffes  of  that  time. 

An 
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An  Account  of  the  E ght  Portraitures,  placed  four  on  each  hand  of  the  principal  Figure ,  Sir  Hugh  Haftyngs. 

EACH  of  the  figures  ftands  in  a  tabernacle,  or  reed's,  between  two  Gothic  pilafters,  which  fup- 
port  an  embattled  cornice;  the  frieze  of  which  is  ornamented  with  oaken  leaves,  Calceolus  leaves, 
6cc.  Againft  each  of  thefe  pilafters  ftands  another  fmall  Gothic  pilafter,  from  the  capital  of  which 
fprings  a  pointed  Gothic  arch,  on  the  edge  of  which  is  affixed  a  Gothic  indent,  or  feftoon,  formed  by 
the  feet  ions  of  the  two  circles  conjoined  in  point,  the  pannels  of  which  have  each  a  triangular  aper¬ 
ture.  Above  the  arch,  and  refting  on  the  flanks  of  the  exterior  pilafters,  riles  a  pyrainidical  ca¬ 
nopy,  having  the  centre  of  the  area  of'its  tympan  occupied  by  a  role,  or  quaterfoil,  within  a  circle; 
and  each  of  the  triangular  ipandrils  by  a  trefoil,  within  a  triangle. 

The  weatherings  of  the  hips  of  the  pediment  are  enriched  with  crotchets,  formed  of  the 
leaves  of  the  calceolus,  and  the  fynial  is  compofed  of  the  fame  kind  of  leaves. 

Behind  the  pyramid,  and  between  the  outer  pilafters,  the  lpace  is  filled  up  with  fix  long  narrow 
Gothic  panes,  with  fome  tracery  work  above  them.  The  back  part  of  the  ift  and  2d  recefs,  in 
which  the  ftatutes  are  placed,  is  adorned  with  trailing  branches  and  leaves;  of  the  3d  and  4th 
with  annulets  and  qiiaterfoils,  diamond-wife;  of  the  5th  and  6th  with  circles  alternately,  con¬ 
taining  a  flower  and  a  crofs  bottone ;  of  the  7th  and  8th  with  fquares,  each  of  which  contains 
alternately  a  rofe  and  a  flower.  The  figures  each  ftand  upon  a  pedeftal,  the  front  of  which  in  lome  is 
plain,  and  in  others  divided  into  fix  compartments,  each  alternately  filled  with  a  circle  and  a  quaterfoil. 
THE  EIGHT  PORTRAITURES. 

I.  King  Edward  III.  in  armour;  on  the  body  of  which  are  the  arms  of  France  and  England 
quarterly — his  crown  on  his  head — his  fword  eredt  in  his  right  hand — his  left  a-crofs  his  breaft. 

This  monarch  firft  quartered  the  arms  of  France  with  thofe  of  England,  in  1340,  (bearing  in  the 
1  ft  and  4th  quarter,  azure,  femy-fleurs  de  lys,  or;  and  in  the  2d  and  3d  gules,  3  lions  pafi'ant  guard- 
ant,  in  pale,  or)  and  in  1  349  he  inftituted  the  order  of  the  Garter. 

Thefe  events  afeertain  the  era  of  this  monument  to  be  between  thefe  years,  for  the  king  bears  his 
arms  quarterly,  and  is  without  any  infignia  of  the  Garter,  fie  died  in  13 77,  aged  65  years. 

II.  Henry  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Eancafer,  great  grandfon  to  King  Henry  III.  in  armour-his 
helmet  in  his  right  hand,  on  it  a  lion  guardant — his  arms  on  the  body  of  his  armour — his  fword  by 
his  fide — his  left  hand  fupporting  a  fpear,  with  the  enfign  of  Saint  George. 

Arms. — England,  namely,  gules,  three  lions  pafi'ant  guardant,  in  pale,  or,  a  label  of  three  points, 
azure  ;  each  charged  with  as  many  fleurs  de  lys,  or. 

He  was  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  in  1 349,  created  Duke  of  Eancafer  in  1 353,  and  died  of  the  plague 
in  1  361.  Blanch,  his  youngeft  daughter  and  coheir,  was  wife  to  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Eancafer, 
fourth  fon  of  Edward  III.  And  Maud,  his  eldeft  daughter  and  coheir,  was  wife  to  Ralph,  eldeft  fon 
of  Ralph,  Lord  Stafford,  afterwards  mentioned. 

III.  Thomas  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  armour — his  helmet  on  his  head — the  vizor  up, 
his  left  hand  railed;  in  his  right  a  fpear,  with  the  enfign  of  Saint  George — his  fword  by  his  fide — his 
arms  on  the  body  of  his  armour,  namely,  gules,  a  fefs,  between  fix  crofs -cro (lets,  or. 

He  was  born  in  1307,  made  Knight  of  the  Garter  in  1349,  and  died  of  the  plague  at  Calais  in 
1  370  ;  his  mother  was  Alice,  daughter  of  Ralph  de  Todeni,  Baron  of  Flamfed,  and  widow  of  Thomas, 
fun  of  H  i  'Ham,  Lord  Ee\ bourne  ;  and  he  married  Katherine,  eldeft  daughter  of  Roger,  Earl  of  March. 

IV.  Laurence  Hastyngs,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  armour— his  helmet  on  his  head--the  vizor 
up— his  right  hand  elevated--his  left  refting  on  his  fword— on  the  body  of  his  armour  the  arms  of 
Hafyngs,  quartered  with  thofe  of  Faience,  namely,  quarterly — ift,  or,  a  maunch,  gules--2d  barry, 
argent  and  azure,  an  orle  of  martlets,  gules — 3d  as  2d— 4th  as  ift.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  oldeft 
example  on  record  of  a  fubjedl  quartering  arms,  and  was  lately  introduced  by  the  King’s  quarter¬ 
ing  the  arms  of  France  with  thofe  of  England  about  the  year  1340.  He  was  nephew  of  the  half- 
blood  .to  Sir  Hugh  Hafyngs,  and  died  in  1348,  aged  28. 

V.  Lord  Dr:  Spencer. — The  plate  containing  this  portriature  is  loft;  but,  on  a  iketch  of  this 
monument  taken  by  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  before  1736,  (for  in  that  year  a  Iketch  was  made  by  T. 
Martin.,  and  then  he  mentions  this  plate  as  loft)  he  has  written  by  the  fide  of  the  recefs,  “  Ee  De 
Spencer."  Hugh,  Lord  Ee  Difpencer,  father  of  Hugh,  Earl  of  JFinchefer,  was  flain  at  the  battle  of 
Ecer/ham ,  in  1265,  49  H.  111.  This  Le  De  Spencer  might  be  delcended  from  a  collateral  branch, 
or  from  another  fon  of  this  Hugh-,  and  on  the  deaths  of  Hugh,  the  father  and  fon  might  fucceed  to 
the  ancient  barony  of  Le  Difpencer. 

Arms  of  De  Spencer. — Quarterly,  argent  and  gules,  in  the  2d  and  3d  a  fret,  or ;  over  all  a  bend,  fable. 

VI.  Ralph  St  afford,  Lord  Stafford,  in  armour — his  helmet  on  his  head — the  vizor  up — his 
right  arm  horizontally  acrofs  his  breaft,  and  pointing  with  his  fore-finger — in  his  left-liand  a  fpear, 
cnligncd  with  Saint  George’s,  crofs — his  fword  by  his  fide — on  his  left  thigh  a  blank  fliield,  for¬ 
merly  enamelled  with  arms — on  the  body  of  his  armour  his  arms,  or,  a  cheveron,  gules. 

He  was  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  in  1  349,  created  Earl  of  Stafford  in  1351,  and  died  in  1372. 

VII.  Roger  Grey,  Lord  Grey,  of  Ruthin,  in  armour,  without  his  helmet— his  arms  eroded,  and 
leaning  on  his  battle-axe— his  fword  by  his  fide  at  the  bottom  of  his  battle-ax--and  before  him  is  a 
blank  fliield,  whereon  arms  were  formerly  enamelled— on  the  body  of  his  armour  are  his  arms, 
barry  of  fix,  argent  and  azure,  in  chief  three  torteauxes. 

The  attitude  of  this  figure  is  remarkably  eafy  and  elegant,  and  feems  that  of  a  perfon  under  af¬ 
fliction.  He  married  Elizabeth,  half-lifter  to  Sir  Hugh  Hafyngs,  and  died  in  1354. 

VIII.  Lord  Saint  Amand,  in  armour— his  fword  by  his  fide— his  right  hand  railing  his  helmet- 
on  his  left  arm  a  blank  fliield,  formerly  enamelled  with  arms,  the  hand  fupporting  a  fpear— his 
arms  on  the  body  of  his  armour,  or,  fretty,  fable;  on  a  chief  of  the  2d  three  bezants.  He  married 
a  daughter  of  Hugh  De  Spencer ,  Earl  of  JFinchefer. 

A.  B.  The  Pedigree  points  out  the  royal  and  noble  alliances  of  the  family  of  Hafyngs,  and  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  portraitures  of  feveral  of  thofe  royal  and  noble  perfonages  reprefented  on  his  monu¬ 
ment;  molt,  it  not  all  of  them,  being  related  in  blood,  or  by  marriage,  to  Sir  Hugh. 

***  h  IH.  V.  VII.  Portraitures  on  the  right  hand  ^  of  Sir  Hugh 
II.  IV.  \  I.  VIII.  Portraitures  on  the  left  hand  5  Hafyngs. 


[  ] 


The  PORCH  (or  principal  Entrance)  at  the  Weft  Front  of  LICHFIELD  CATHEDRAL. 
Drawn  Augujl  1782. 

THIS  noble  ftrufture  was  eretted  chiefly  by  Bifhop  Clinton,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III _ 

Till  within  thefe  few  Years  this  whole  front  was  adorned  with  a  great  number  of  ftatues,  but 
at  prefen t  very  few  remain. 

A  particular  defcription  of  this  Porch  will  be  given  in  a  future  number. 


ANTIQUITIES  from  SAINT  MARY’S  HALL,  COVENTRY. 

SIR  William  Dugdale,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Coventry,  gives  an  account  of  the  foundation  of  four 
guilds,  or  fraternities,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  names  of  which  were,  the  guild  of  Saint 
John  Baptift — of  our  Lady — of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  of  Saint  Catherine  which  were  afterwards 
united  together. 

“  Whereunto  belonged  a  fair  and  ftately  ftrufture  for  their  feafts  and  meetings,  called  St. 
“  Mary's  Hall,  fituated  oppofite  to  St.  Michael's  Church,  on  the  fouth  part,  and  built  about  the 

beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  as  may  appear  by  the  form  of  the  fabrick,  and  other  tefti- 

“  monies.” - This  edifice  ftill  is  ftanding  in  its  ancient  ftate,  the  infide  adorned  with  fculpture, 

painted  glafs,  tapeftry,  &c.  On  the  piers,  between  the  windows,  are  buftos,  reprefenting  Kings, 
Queens,  Bilhops,  &c.  As  thefe  guilds  were  to  fing  mafs  daily  for  the  good  eftate  of  the  following 
perfons,  Edward  III.  Queen  IJabel  his  Mother,  Queen  Phillipa  his  Confort,  Edward  Prince  of 
Wales,  John  of  Eltharn,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  likewife  the  King’s  uncles,  the  Dukes  of  Aquitane • 
Lancajler ,  York  and  Glocejler,  and  the  Brethren  thereof,  ’ tis  not  improbable  thefe  buftos  reprefent 
fome  of  them. 

A  PAINTING  in  the  Eaft  Window,  being  the  Effigies  of  WILLIAM  the  Conqueror. 

In  the  fame  window  are  eight  more  of  our  Kings. — This  is  the  only  one  in  any  prefervation. 

An  ANCIENT  CHAIR,  carved  in  oak. 

It  is  large  enough  to  hold  two  perfons,  and  as  feveral  Kings  and  Queens  have  honoured  this 
city  with  their  prefence,  ’tis  not  unlikely  but  it  was  made  for  their  reception  when  they  fat  in 
ftate  at  any  public  occafion.-— On  the  top  of  the  right  arm  of  the  chair  is  two  lions,  feeming  to 
have  once  fupported  fomething  or  other,  perhaps  a  fliield  with  arms.  See.— On  the  top  of  the 
left  arm  an  elephant,  the  badge  of  the  city  of  Coventry.— On  the  fide  of  the  chair  is  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  the  infant  Jesus. 

A  BASS  RELIEF  in  the  crowning  of  the  Arch-way  at  the  Entrance  to  St.  Mary's  Hall. 

Here  is  reprefen  ted  a  King  and  Queen  feated  on  one  feat,  which  illuftrates  the  obfervation 
above,  probably  defigned  for  Henry  VI.  and  his  Queen.  The  fame  fubjedl  (though  fmaller)  is 
carved  on  an  ancient  Cheft  in  the  Veftry  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  in  Coventry. 

Thefe  Subjects  drawn  Augujl  1782. 


A  CRUCIFIX,  in  Mr.  G  R  E  E  N’s  Mufeum,  at  Lichfield. 

Drawn  to  half  the  Size  of  the  Original,  Augujl  1782. 

THIS  Crucifix  is  of  copper,  formerly  gilded,  with  a  focket  to  fix  it  upon  a  ftaff,  in  order 
to  be  carried  in  proceffion  before  the  Hoft.— It  was  found  in  an  old  manfion-houfe  belonging 
to  the  Harris's  family  in  Eancajhire. 


[  '7  ] 

SCULPTURES  on  the  FREEZE  in  EDWARD  the  CONFESSOR’S  Chapel, 
[Continued  from  page  io.] 

THE  compartment,  N°.  VII.  is  fuppofed  to  allude  to  the  following  fatfl :  King  Edward  the 
Confeflor  being  prefent,  on  the  feaft  of  Pentecoji ,  at  mafs,  in  St.  Peter's,  the  Abbey  Church  of 
Wejlmlnfler,  and  being  attended  by  the  nobility  of  England,  was  obferved,  at  the  time  when 
the  Eucharift  was  adminiftered  to  him,  to  a  flume  a  countenance  more  than  ufually  chearful. 
When  the  ceremony  was  ended,  being  alked  by  fome  perfons,  who  had  obferved  it,  the 
reafon  of  this  alteration;  he  gave  them  this  relation  :  “  The  king  of  Denmark  had  aflembled 

together  an  army  for  the  purpofe  of  invading  my  kingdom,  and  commanded  his  fhips  to 
“  be  got  ready.  Provifions,  and  arms,  and  men,  were  already  on  board,  and  the  wind  this 
“  day  favouring  his  expedition,  he  prepared  to  embark  ;  at  the  inftant  when  my  countenance 
“  became  more  chearful,  that  unjuft  king,  who  had  gotten  into  a  boat  in  order  to  go  on  board  his 
“  fliip,  fell  over  the  prow  thereof  into  the  fea  and  perilhed  ;  and  as  when  the  head  is  cut  off  all 
“  the  members  in  confequence  thereof  become  unfit  to  perform  their  refpedtive  functions,  fo  their 
“  leader  being  thus  deftroyed,  the  army  is  now  difbanded  and  difperfed.  Thefe  are  the  circum- 
<* **  ftances  with  which,  by  divine  revelation,  I  was  made  acquainted,  and  which  gave  occafion  to 
**  that  hilarity  of  countenance  which  you  remarked.”  The  day  and  hour  having  been  precifely 
noted,  meflengers  were  fent  into  Denmark,  who,  upon  diligent  enquiry,  found  that  all  thefe  events 
had  happened  at  the  time,  when,  and  in  the  manner,  in  which  they  had  been  revealed  to  the  king.  * 
The  falling  towers  at  the  top  of  this  compartment  feem  to  be  fymbolical,  and  intended  to  re- 
prefent  the  probable  confequences  of  the  failure  of  this  expedition. 

N°.  VIII.  contains,  as  it  is  prefumed,  the  reprefentation  of  an  hiftorical  circumftance  of 
fmall  importance ;  but  which,  as  enabling  the  king  to  found  on  it  a  prediction  refpeCting  the  future 
flate  of  his  kingdom,  feems  to  have  been  thought  worthy  of  being  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  in 
the  freeze  now  before  us.  The  particulars  of  it,  as  related  by  the  earlieft  of  our  hiftorians,  are 
briefly  thefe. 

The  King  [ Edward  the  Confeflor]  was  one  day  fitting  at  table  with  Earl  Godwin,  the  Queen’s 
father,  when  the  Earl’s  two  fons,  Harold  and  To/lin,  who  were  as  yet  boys,  being  at  play  in  the 
room,  the  oneftruck  the  other  with  more  violence  than  fuited  with  the  nature  of  play,  and  a  con¬ 
flict  between  them  enfued;  in  the  courfe  of  which  Harold  entangling  both  his  hands  in  his  brother’s 
hair,  threw  him  on  the  ground,  and,  had  not  Tojlin  been  immediately  refcued,  would  by  fuperior 
force  have  probably  ftrangled  him.  The  King  observing  this,  turned  to  Earl  Godwin,  and  alked  him 
this  queftion:  “  Do  you,  Godwin,  fee  nothing  in  thefe  boys  but  childifh  play  ?”  “  Nothing  elfe,” 
replied  he.  “  My  mind,  fays  the  King,  fpeaks  a  very  different  language,  and  foretells  me,  by 
“  this  flruggle,  what  will  hereafter  befal  them  :  for  when  their  juvenile  years  fhall  have  t’r.pfed, 
««  and  they  fhall,  each  of  them,  have  arrived  at  manhood,  envy  will  harden  their  breafts  againft: 
44  each  other  ;  and,  firft  by  the  arts  of  circumvention,  and  fecret  ftratagems,  they  will  leem  as  it 
“  were  to  play,  but  at  length  the  ftronger  will  banifh  the  weaker;  and  when  the  latter  fhall  have 
“  raifed  an  army  to  refill  him,  fhall  totally  defeat  him;  and  for  the  death  of  the  former  the  dellruc- 
“  tion  of  the  latter,  which  will  foon  follow  it,  fhall  be  the  expiation.” 

That  thefe  predictions  were  fully  accomplifhed,  all  England  can  teflify,  for  Tojlin  being,  a  fhort 
time  after  Harold  had  fucceeded  Edward  the  Confeflor  in  his  kingdom,  banifhed  by  him,  let  fail  in 
company  with  Harold,  furnamed  Harfager,  King  of  Norway  ;  and  with  a  conliderable  fleet  and 
army  arrived  in  England,  with  intention  to  carry  on  a  war  againft  his  brother.  Harold,  however, 
having  collected  an  army  to  oppofehim,  encountered  and  conquered  him.  'Tojlin  fell  in  the  battle, 
and  the  King  of  Norway,  having  efcaped  by  flight,  returned  home  with  one  fhip  only,  and  a  few  of 
his  followers.  In  the  fame  year  HaroldhimfeXf,  being  deprived  of  his  kingdom,  either  miferably 
perifhed,  or,  as  fome  think,  efcaped,  being  only  preferved  to  repent -f-. 

In  the  above  relation  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Queen,  who  is  here  reprefented  fitting  at  the  ta¬ 
ble  ;  but  if  we  admit  the  improbability,  that  the  King  and  his  Queen,  then  refiding  at  Windfor  or 
Winchejler,  which  ever  it  was  were  accuflomed  to  dine  at  feparate  tables,  this  deviation  from  the 
hiftorical  narrative  is  eafily  to  be  accounted  for. 

NQ.  IX.  appears  evidently  to  be  an  exhibition  of  the  feven  fleepers,  concerning  whom  it  is  faid 
the  King  had  a  vifion,  or  divine  revelation,  the  circumftances  whereof  are  thus  related  :  On  Eajler-day 
the  King,  having  partaken  of  the  Eucharift,  and  being  afterwards  feated  at  his  own  table  at  dinner,  was 
obferved  by  fome  of  his  attendants  to  fmile,  and  immediately  to  reaflume  his  ufual  gravity  ;  but,not- 
withftanding  that  they  concluded,  from  this  circumftance,  that  he  had  had  fome  divine  revelation 
from  above;  yet  no  one  dared  to  afk  him  what  had  happened.  When  the  entertainment  was  ended 
the  King  entered  his  chamber,  to  lay  afide  his  regal  ornaments,  and  was  followed  by  Earl  Harold ; 
and  one  of  the  Biftiops  and  an  Abbot  being  called  in,  they  began  to  converfe  with  the  King  on  the 
fubjeCt,  and  received  from  him  the  following  account,  in  anfvver  to  their  queltions,  viz.  That  at 

the 

*  Alured  Rivallenfls,  ubi  fupra,  col.  378.  He  fays  that  this  vifion  happened  in  the  church  of  Saint  Peter’s,  without  deferibing  it  more 
particularly:  Johannes  Rrompton,  in  his  Chronicon,  before  referred  to,  col.  949,  briefly  relates  the  circumllances  in  the  text,  and  fays, 
that  it  was  at  Weflminfrr,  and  in  the  Eucharift,  when  elevated,  that  the  King  faw  it. 

f  Alured  Rivallenjii,  col.  394.  This  ftory  is  likewife  related  by  feveral  others  of  our  hiftorians.  Ranulphus  Higden,  in  his  Polychro¬ 
me^  lib.  vi.  cap.  25,  gives  it  nearly  as  in  the  text;  and  fo  does  Holinjhcad  from  Henry  of  Huntingdon ,  Matthew  of  Weflminflcy  and 
Fabian,  only  adding  that  it  was  at  Windfor,  and  in  the  twenty-fourth  and  laft  year  of  King  Edward’s  reign,  which  would  be  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1066  that  it  happened.  Johannes  Brompton,  in .his  Chronicon,  col.  948,  places  it  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his -reign,  [/.  t. 
A.  D.  1 05-]  and  exhibits  this  event  with  the  following  variations  from  that  in  the  text :  He  tells  us,  that  while  Ha  old  was  drinking  to  the 
King,  at  Windfor,  Tojlin,  his  elder  brother,  obferving  that  Harold  was  better  beloved  than  himfelf  by  the  King,  feized  him  by  the  hair,  and 
that  this  was  thccaufe  of  their  quarrel.  This  latter  author,  col.  959,  very  particularly  deferibes  the  battle  between  the  armies  of  Harold 
and  Tojlin,  and  fays  that  it  was  at  Stamford  bridge ;  that  the  bridge  there  was  defended  againft  the  Englijh  with  great  bravery,  for  fome 
lime,  by  one  of  the  Norman  foldicrs,  who  killed,  with  his  own  hand,  more  than  forty  of  the  Englijh,  and  withftood  their  whole  army  ; 
but  that  he  being  at  length  (lain,  and  the  Englijh  having  become  matters  of  the  bridge,  the  King  of  Norway,  King  Harold’s  brother 
Tojlin,  and  almoft  all  their  army,  were  deftroyed.  ,r  ... 

I  Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  place  :  the  above  quotation  fixes  it  at  Windfor-,  but  Lombard,  in  his  Dictionary,  V  oce  Wynsore, 
fuggefts  a  doubt  whether  Wynchefer  be  not  the  place  meant,  as  appears  by  his  relation  of  the  above  fad,  which,  for  the  better  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  reader,  as  being  more  particular  than  that  above,  is  here  given  in  his  own  words.  “  Ealrcd,  the  Abbot  of  Ry-auxe,  and 
“  Henry  the  Archedeacon  of  Huntingdon,  doe  bothe  write  that  Kinge  Edward  the  ConfefTor  made  often  abode  at  Wyndfore :  wheare  (as 
«*  they  faye,  and  if  the  copies  be  not  mifwritten,  for  fome  other  authors  reaport  it  of  Wynchefer J  a  thing  or  twaine  happened  in  the  King’s 

**  owne  prefence  not  unwoorthie  the  recitalle.  _  , ,  -  ,  -  -  . 

«■  The  fame  Kynge  fittinge  likewife  at  meate  theare,  and  having  at  his  table  Tofiy  and  Harold,  (two  of  the  fons  of  the  lame  Earle) 
“  [1  e.  Earl  Godwyne]  tooke  a  cup  and  dranke  to  Harolde,  which  caufed  To  fly,  fo  foone  as  he  perceaved  it,  to  boyle  with  greate  heatc  of 
««  envious  difpleafure,  that  the  Kyng  ihould  make  the  fhewe  of  better  countenance  to  his  younger  brother and  therupon  forgetting  bothe 
•«  duetiful  reverence  and  brotherly  love,  he  could  no  longer  conteyne  himfelf,  but  in  the  prefence  of  the  King  lept  from  the  bourdc,  flewe 
«<  Un0n  Harolde,  caughte  him  by  the  heare  of  the  heade,  and  in  moll  violent  and  rude  manner  (or  rather  without  al  manner)  haled  him  to  the 
“  ground.  Harold  againe,  for  his  parte,  beinge  provoked  by  this  outrage  and  indignitie,  did  the  beft  he  could  to  recover  his  feete,  and  fpa- 
“  ring  no  force,  layed  myghtic  blowes  upon  his  brother,  fo  that  the  Kinge  himfelf  was  fayne  to  put  to  his  hand  and  to  departe  them  ;  and. 
“  then,  in  contemplation  of  this  affraye,  he  pronounced  plainlie,  that  he  fawe  great  calamitie  towardes  the  realme  by  the  roeancs  of 
“  theife  brethren  ;  whearin  howe  true  a  prophete  he  was,  the  overthrowe  of  Harolde  in  the  helde,  and  the  conqueft  of  the  whole  realise 
“  enfuing  it,  did  Ihortlye  after  declare.” 
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the  time  to  which  they  alluded,  the  eye  of  his  mind  (as  his  hiftorian  exprefles  it)  was  extended  to¬ 
wards  the  city  of  Ephefus,  and  even  to  MountCelion,  where  he  beheld  the  proper  countenances,  the  fize 
of  the  limbs,  and  the  quality  of  the  cloaths  offeven  holy  fleepers  refting  in  a  cave.  That  while  he 
was,  with  a  finite  expreifive  of  his  inward  joy,  regarding  them,  on  a  fudden,  in  his  light,  they  turned 
themfelves  from  the  right  fide,  on  which  they  had  refted  for  many  years,  to  the  left;  and  that  this 
their  change  of  polition  portended  misfortunes  to  men  :  for  that  they  fhould  lie  feventy  years  on 
their  left  fides,  during  which  time  the  Lord  fhould  vifit  the  iniquity  of  his  people,  and  deliver 
them  into  the  hands  of  nations,  who  were  their  enemies,  to  reign  over  them.  All  who  heard  his 
words  were  aftonifhed,  and  becaufe,  being  placed  as  it  were  out  of  the  world,  they  had  heard  nothing 
of  the  feven  fleepers,  who,  or  of  what  country  they  were  ;  they  enquired  more  particularly  concern¬ 
ing  them,  and  received  from  the  King  a  relation  of  their  lives,  names,  and  lufferings,  together  with 
the  manner  of  their  fieeping.  In  order  to  induce  pofterity  to  credit  this  narration,  it  was  thought 
expedient  that  melfengers  fhould  befent  with  the  King’s  letters  to  the  Emperor  of  Conjlatiiinople,  to 
enquire  into  the  truth  of  the  vifion.  The  Earl  propofed  the  lending  of  a  Soldier,  the  Bifhop  that 
of  one  of  the  Clergy,  and  the  Abbot  that  of  a  Monk. 

Mcflengers  were  accordingly  lent,  and  on  their  arrival  at  Confantinofle  were  honourably  received 
by  the  Emperor.  The  letter  being  read,  they  were  fent  to  Ephefus,  and,  by  the  Emperor’s  com¬ 
mand,  the  Bilhop  of  that  place,  with  the  clergy  and  people,  came  out  to  meet  them  ;  and  in¬ 
troducing  them  into  the  cave,  fhewed  them  the  bodies,  faces  and  garments  of  the  Saints,  and  them¬ 
felves  lying  on  their  left  fides.  In  confequence  whereof  prayer  having  been  made,  and  gifts  offered, 
the  melfengers,  after  a  profperous  voyage,  returned  to  England,  and  reported  to  the  King  and  peo¬ 
ple  the  feveral  circumftances  of  this  wonderful  event.  Neither  was  the  King  deceived  in  the  in¬ 
terpretation  which  he  had  given  of  this  revelation  to  him,  for,  he  foon  after  dying,  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth  were  put  in  commotion  ;  Syria  became  fubjedt  to  the  Pagans,  monafteries  were  de- 
ftroyed,  churches  overthrown  from  their  foundations,  funerals  in  all  places  were  numerous,  occa- 
lioned  by  the  deaths  of  the  Princes  of  the  Greeks,  Romans ,  French,  and  Englijh ;  and  other  king¬ 
doms  were  likewife  much  agitated  *. 

From  the  above  relation  a  fufficient  account  of  the  feven  fleepers  is  not  to  be  gathered,  for  which 
reafon,  and  becaufe,  though  the  allufions  to  their  hiftory  are  frequent,  the  particulars  refpedling 
them  are  not  generally  known,  it  has  been  judged  proper  to  fubjoin  the  following  narration. 

In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Decius  a  perfecution  againft  the  Chriftians  having  been  inftituted, 
thefe  feven  men,  who  had  profefled  the  Cnriftian  religion  at  Ephefus,  were  apprehended  and  brought 
before  the  Prince  :  their  names  were  Maximian,  Malcbus,  Martinian,  Conftantine,  Dionvfus,  John 
and  Serapion ;  fundry  arguments  were  made  ufe  of  to  induce  them  to  renounce  their  Chriftian 
profeflion,  but  thefe  proving  ineffectual,  the  Emperor,  that  they  might  not  immediately  perifh, 
indulged  them  with  fome  fpace  of  time  for  deliberation ;  but  they  retiring  to  a  cave,  concealed 
themfelves  in  it,  and  having  fent  from  thence  one  of  their  number  to  procure  for  them  food  and 
other  neceflaries,  remained  there  feveral  days.  At  length  the  Emperor  returning  again  into  that 
city,  they  befought  the  Lord  that  he  would  deign  to  extricate  them  out  of  the  danger  with  which 
they  were  threatened  ;  and  having  offered  up  their  petitions  proftrate  on  the  ground,  they  fell  afleep. 
When  the  Emperor  heard  that  they  had  taken  fhelter  in  this  cave,  he  commanded  that  the  mouth  of 
it  fhould  beclofed  up  with  large  ftones,  faying,  “  There  let  thofe  perifh  who  refufe  to  facrifice  to  our 
“  gods”:  and  while  the  attendants  were  employed  in  executing  this  command,  a  certain  Chriftian  took 
an  opportunity  of  writing  on  a  plate  of  lead  their  names,  and  the  caufe  of  their  martyrdom,  if  it  may 
be  fo  termed,  which  he  privately  depofited  in  the  entrance  into  the  cave,  previous  to  its  being 
clofed  up.  Many  years  after,  when  Theodofus  had  obtained  the  empire,  the  herefy  of  the  Sadducees, 
who  deny  a  future  refurreCtion,  fprang  up;  and  at  that  time  a  certain  citizen  of  Ffheju t,  ignorant*.,, 
of  its  contents,  and  endeavouring  to  find  in  that  mountain  folds  for  his  ftieep,  removed  the  ftones 
from  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  to  procure  fhelter  for  them,  and  by  that  means  opened  an  entrance.  At 
the  fame  moment  the  Lord  fent  to  the  feven  men  the  fpirit  of  life,  and  they  arofe  ;  and  thinking  that 
they  had  flept  but  one  night,  they  fent  a  boy  into  the  city  to  buy  provifions,  who  having  offered,  in 
payment  for  them,  money  coined  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Decius,  was  apprehended  by  the  merchant 
on  fufpicion  of  having  difeovered  hidden  treafure.  This  charge  the  boy  denying,  he  was  led  to  the 
Bilhop  and  the  Judge  of  the  city;  and  when  he  was  by  them  convicted,  being  compelled  by  irrelif- 
tible  neceflity,  he  revealed  to  them  the  myftery,  and  conducted  them  to  the  cave  in  which  the  men 
were.  The  Bilhop,  on  his  entering  it,  found  the  plate  of  lead,  in  which  all  the  feveral  circum- 
ltances  which  had  happened  were  related  ;  and  having  converfed  with  the  men,  fent  immediate  in¬ 
telligence  of  this  event  to  the  Emperor  Theodofus,  who  himfelf  arriving  at  the  cave,  fell  down  on 
the  earth  and  adored  them;  and  entering  into  converfation  with  them,  received  from  them  the  fol¬ 
lowing  admonition.  “  Moll:  auguft  Emperor,  an  herefy  has  arifen  which  has  for  its  objeCl  the  fe- 
“  du&ion  of  Chriftians  from  the  promiles  of  God  ;  for  its  advocates  alfert  that  there  will  be  no  re- 
“  furredtion  of  the  dead,  therefore,  that  thou  mayeft  know  that  we  all,  according  to  Saint  Paul  the 
“  Apoftle,  fhall  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  Chrift,  the  Lord  hath  commanded  us  to  arife  and  de- 
‘‘  clare  thele  things  to  thee:  be  careful  therefore  that  thou  be  not  l'educed  and  excluded  from  the  king- 
“  dom  of  God.”  Which  the  Emperor  having  heard,  returned  praife  and  glory  to  God,  and  the  men 
again  proftrating  themfelves  on  the  earth  fell  afleep.  Theodofus  was  defirous  of  erecting  fepulchres  of 
gold  for  them,  but  was  prohibited  from  fo  doing  by  a  vifion ;  and  the  men  even  to  this  day,  fays 
my  author,  are  refting  in  the  very  fame  place,  cloathed  in  Ihort  cloaks,  made  of  lilk  or  fine  flax  -j~. 

Such  is  the  ftory  to  which  this  compartment  undoubtedly  refers,  which  has  been  thought  of  fuf¬ 
ficient  importance  to  claim  a  day  in  the  Roman  calendar;  and  accordingly  the  27th  of  July  has  been 
afligned  for  the  celebration  of  their  anniverlary. 

Of  the  many  fadts  recorded  in  this  marvellous  ftory,  the  fculptor  has  feledted  one  only  as  the 
fubjedt  of  reprefen tation,  viz.  the  arrival  of  the  meflengers  at  the  cave,  with  a  view  of  the  perfons 
fought  for  fleeping  on  their  left  fides,  as  they  appeared  to  the  King  in  his  vifion. 

_*  Alured  Rivalltnjis,  col.  395.  Henry  Knighton,  in  his  Chronicon,  inferted  among  the  Decern  Scriptores,  col.  2337,  aflerts,  that  the 
King  was  fitting  at  table  at  Wejlminjhr,  (by  which  we  are  to  underltand  his  palace  there)  and  that  the  feven  fleepers  had  lain  feventy  years 
on  their  right  fides,  and  were  to  lie  feventy  four  on  their  left.  Ranu/phus  Hidden,  in  his  Polychronicon,  lib.  vi.  cap.  28,  likewife  fays, 
it  was  at  II  ijlmi'fer ;  but  affirms,  that  the  feven  fleepers  had  refted  two  hundred  years  on  their  right  fides  ;  and  places  this  revelation  in  the 
year  106;,  the  twenty  third  of  the  Confeflor’s  reign. 

f  Gregory  of  7Wf.  De  Gloria  Martyrum,  lib.  ii.  cap.  9;.  Alban  Busier,  a  Romifh  ecclefiaftic,  author  of  the  Lives  of  the  Fathers, 
Martyrs,  and  other  principal  Saints,  printed  at  London,  in  oftavo,  1757,  in  i he  third  volume  of  that  work,  p.  292,  gives  the  following 
account  of  thefe  extraordinary  perfons  :  "  Saint  Maxim  al,  Malchu,  Marti-ian,  Dionvjius,  John,  Scrap-on,  and  Con/laatine,  commonly 
“  called  the  (even  fleepers,  having  confefled  the  faith  before  the  Proconful  at  Ephefus ,  under  Decius,  in  250,  tliev  were  walled  up 
“  together  in  a  cave  in  which  they  had  hid  themfelves,  and  there  flept  in  the  Lord.  Some  moderns  miftaking  thisexpreffion,  have  imagined 
“  that  they  only  lay  afleep  till  they  were  found  in  479,  under  7” heodc/ius  the  younger.  The  truth  feems  to  be,  that  their  relics  were  then 
“  difeovered.  They  are  much  honoured  by  the  Gr  eks ,  Syrians,  and  all  the  oriental  nations.  Their  relics  were  conveyed  to  M.irfei/les 
"  'n  a  ^g?  ^onc  co*n>  which  is  (lill  (hewn  there  in  Saint  Ki  Bor's  church.”  For  thefe  feveral  circumftances  he  cites  Saint  Gregoiy  of 
Tours,  lib.  i.  de  glnr.  Mart.  c.  95,  [/.  e.  the  paflage  given  in  the  text]  and  other  authority. 

In  Ifaacfon's  Chronology  (which  though  it  was  publilhed  under  the  name  of  Ifaacfin,  his  amanuenfis,  was  certainly  compiled  by  the 
learned  Bilhop  A  Jrevjs)  we  are  told  that  “  the  feven  fleepers  awaked  Anno  Mundi439;,  AnnoChr.  446,  after  aoo  years  almoft.’' 
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SCULPTURES  on  the  FREEZE  in  EDWARD  the  CONFESSOR’s  Chapel. 
[Continued  from  page  18.] 

an  h  hHn  '°  f  °W  r"  hi'u 

finding  that  all  the  money,  with  which  he  had  furnithed  himfdf for  the  purpofe'of  almsgiving 
was  expended,  called  his  treafurer,  but  to  no  purpofe,  the  crowd  being  very  great  “at  lenSh 
recolledting  a  ring  which  he  had  on  his  finger,  he  drew  it  off  and  gave  k  to the  nilg  fm 
to  navr  ,hn‘ngH  ;  thanks,  difiippeared.  Some  time  afterlards,  two  men  S 

la/  In  , Us  thek  Z  ,[  7  ^“i!^  “  Jerufakm-  "«e  benighted  and  loft  Iheif 

nrZ‘^/l  k  !  th  r ft  1  they  were  met  by  a  company  of  young  men,  dreffed  in  white  and 

werefoM  T  Perfo"s  farry‘ng  wax-tapers,  which  caft  a  miraculous  light:  Thefc  two  men 
were  followed  by  a  venerable  old  man,  with  fnow-white  hair,  and  of  a  wonderfully  fweet  afpeft 
and  innate  gravity,  who  was  attended  by  two  men,  one  on  each  fide.  The  ’ old?  I  havfoe 

S^rtomthTmlhl'Th  lnd  ,he  >lkcc  of  ,hcir  drfli^tion,  and 

freftiment  hidlh/  n  *7.  hai  kft.  the‘r  companions  and  knew  not  where  to  procure  re- 
ftould  be’neceflk^  H  ’  afff'?g- them  that ‘h=  Lord  would  provide  for  them  all  that 

oanv  with  VIng  fhe,r  Sratitudc  t0  him  fOT  this  affimtnee,  they,  in  com- 

p  ny  with  the  old  man,  entered  the  holy  city,  where  they  were  hofpitably  received  and  a  table 

In  thl  mominl't  hC“  *  l*™5  fca(kd  magnificently,  they  betook  themfelves  to  their  repofe. 

t  addleffed  fhly'qm  b  city,- accompanied  by  the  old  man,  who,  atafmall  diftance  from 
■•infafttvretor  r  °'l0Wlng  Te/ms,:  “  Mcn  and  brethren,  doubt  not  that  ye  (hall 

fo? X  w  country  for  the  Lord  will  render  your  journey  profperous,  and 

..  for  Y  am  V  /  7  A  nf™  1° J ^  l"g’  Wil1  Watch  ^  ><>“  ^  the  way  that  ye  flail  go  : 

..  wholTn  m!  hC  AIP°llet/bd  Eva"gdlft-  a,’d  cntertain  thc  Wgheft  affeftion  for  your  King, 

“  Ais Z  ”LTe  rUJlhaVC  ye  fr  Ute  ;  ,and!  le<}  he  fl,oulJ  reS“ire  token,  return  him 
.<  S  th  ‘  hlhklf h’  U  6  dedl““™  °lmy  ?h,lrCh’  he  SaVe  t0  me>  who  ‘hen  appeared  to  him 
“5  a  P‘  f™  :rtdl  hlm’  ‘hat  the  day  of  his  death  is  at  hand,  and  that  I  will  vifit 
“  h/Hth  ”  £p  hS  m  .rtch1a  mann7’  that  WIth  mc  he  thall  follow  the  Lamb  whitherfoever 
fentedSthe  In  rRC,lUrlng  Wlth,  t1C  Utm°ft  exPed:‘ion  into  ‘heir  own  country,  the  travellers  pre- 
the  Kinl  1  hC  K‘"S’  a"d  communicated  to  him  the  prediction.  At  the  name  of  St.  John, 
miffed  "hem  ilm  CarSi  and  laVlng  “fttihed  the  particulars  of  all  that  they  had  heard,  dif- 

The 

*rmp»  in  his  Chronicon,  and  by  Dart,  but  with 
Ed-ward  thc  Confeflor  one  day  returning  fromZ  l°  ““8th-  narrative  is  to  the  following  effett,  viz.  King 

Evang.lift,  _  needed  "f re  he  1...J  u.  ..  heating  mats  fc  honSn,  of  St.  j.,„  ,hf 

always  had  grea,  eomptlhi  J  L  per.  immedia  .  el  y  drew  tL  X,  a  ril  ftf  *’***"“•,  7'"  J**.  ”h° 

pilgrim.  When  the  King  had  reigned  twenty-four  yr£,,  i,  happ^ei  rha,  T  H V  T  i  .» 

:  sssfs  fr  r 

-  him,  for  the  love  of  God  and  St.  ’Join,  to  beftowon  me  an  aLT^whl^upotTh^d^Tfrom  h^T11  ‘°  '’h  paIaCe’  1  entrcatcd 
:  whlch  1111  »»  I  >ave  carefully  preferved,  and  which  ye  lhall  cany  back  to  him  faSnT  Z  within  hZ  ^  L°  T  n  nn8* 

«  to  and  rematn  with  me.*  Being  aflted  by  the  pilgrims  where  he  dwelt,  and  what  was  his  namt  he  Zlied  '  I  Zy  L  th  P™' 
gehft  ;  Edward  your  King  is  my  friend,  and  for  his  fanftity  of  life  I  have  always  held  him  dear  •  for  whirl,'  „!f  Lvan_ 

‘  rec.eive.  thls  n“8  and  dellvei-  i[  W  Him,  and  to  relate  to  him  all  that  I  have  faid  to  you  •  and  I  will  entrZof  CoZl  X?r 

,™  °"7)  c?untry-’  When  St.  John  had  charged  them  in  this  manner,  he  delivered To ^ them  "he  iZld  vaniZf  \ 

their  fight.  The  pilgrims  returning  thanks  to  God  for  this  glorious  vifion,  profccutcd  with  p-reat  iov  thrir  ®  “  vanl(hed,  out  of 

and  arriving  fafe  in  London  faluted  thc  King,  and  related  to  him  all  that  had  been  faid  to  tElKt^*  H  r  "  ’P  c"  ’ 

time  the  ring,  as  they  had  been  commanded.  The  news  was  joyfully  received  bv  the  Kinl  v„h  X  7  ’  ,dehv!rl“8  at  ,tho  fame 

favour  to  the  mefiengers.  In  confequence  of  this  prediction,  he’fet  himfelf  to  prepare  fof  hiTdeDanure'fmm  'Ih^'  $ewed/Pecf 
vigil  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  in  the  year  1066,  he  fell  fick  :  On  St.  John  the  Evangelift’s  day  having-  heenZ,  f  5  3nd  °j  ^ 

of“^S2»Zd  tohhPf8rimS  beingfCa"?  hC  g3/e  °licr5  Chat.rich  Prcfents  'Hould  be  made  to  ’then,  :  The  ring  was  Zve^to^Abbot 

The  Account  which  Dart  gives  of  this  event  is  founded,  he  fays,  on  the  evidence  of  a  manufeript  written  about  the  rime  nf  W  m 

:  Sis;;.  “ 

way,  being  weary,  they  fell  afleep  ;  and  upon  waking  obferved  a  rtrange  alteration  of  the  place  -  Upon  which  Z  Wa  ^ed  [0mf 
‘  in  a  field,  they  enquired  of  them  where  they  were,  /ho  made  anfwer  fhey  were  in  Lit  n'herea^Pbl™ie  d'',|S  /Z'tZ 
.  their  way  to  King  Edward,  to  a  feat  of  his  in  IVahham  foreft,  then  called  the  Bower,  and  fince  Ha  Jr  dJ  iT  theZ^r  and  de 
!>«eSd,h',SkT,KS»'0  7  'Sr*’  Wh°  ““'‘■“Sh  aw  at  mt  nu  him.-  am;  Antiquities  of  Abbey  voi'  I  ! 

Dart  adds,  that  this  llory  has  been  painted  in  the  windows  of  Rumford  church  (in  which  narilh  Haw,-,  :,  Rn  •  ‘  ^  ' 

was,  be  fays,  no,  long  r,„ce,  perhaps Pyet,  remaining,  the  fifl.re  of  ,h{  King  Zd  1  nito  “  It! 

•per  Petegnn®,  mtft,  Regi  He  fay,  alfo.  that  the  (tatnes  nf  this  King  and  the  two  p  Igrims  me  o”r  the  non,,,  of°Kino ' 

Bench  and  Common  Plea,  in  Hall  and  over  the  gate  going  into  Dean's  Yard,  and  this  fhe  ti-hoie  V.  .7,  t  ,  ,  T 

relievo  in  the  chapel  where  he  lies,  on  thc  backfide  of  the  fcrcen  that  divides  it  from  the  altar  [i.r.  the  compartment  which  we  are  now 
ind  the°Kiif.  “  “P  *  W”  ,lk'Wift  Wr°"8ht  “  'h'  h“S*n2s  of  th‘  'h“K  wdh  "hefe  verfes  under  She  portraiture  of  St.  JJ,n 

*  Vilibus  in  pannis  mendicat  imago  Johannh, 

‘  Rex  dat  ei  munus,  donum  fecit  annulus  unus : 

*  Annulus  ifte  datus,  mittente  Johannc,  relatus, 

*  Regi  feire  moram  vit$  dat,  mortis  et  horam.’ 

He  relates,  that  this  was  likewife  painted  formerly  in  glafs,  in  a  window  in  the  fouth  ifle  npvt  fW  winrlrmr  ,t,„ 

the  well  walk  of  the  doifters,  and  that  underneath  the  figures  were  thefe  verfes :  ’  *  ^01nS  lnt0 

*  Rex,  cui  nil  aliud  praifto  fuit,  accipe,  dixit, 

‘  Annulum  et  ex  digito  detrahit  ille  fuo. 

‘ - Evangelill - villa  Johannh , 

‘ - -  gratia  petit.’ 

a  thefe  words :  ■  1  find  likewife,  in  allufion  to  this  ftory,  that  King  Edward  II.  offered  at  his 


The  above  author  doles  his  relation 

i  c°roPat‘on  a  pound  of  gold  made  like  aKing  holding  a  ring  in  his  jknd“^d"ii  mJkof'gdd,  widch  ’ “u  rigttTmm  “mlSlik, 
pilgrim  putting  forth  his  hand  to  receive  thc  ring.  6  s  ounces,  inane  iiki 


And. 
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r  ,v;il  in  nil  probability  have  obferved  in  the  perufal  of  this  ftory,  that  it  confifts  of 
The  reader  ill  ■  P  b  °  thcrcfore  be  neceffary  to  inform  him,  that  the  compartment  now 

delivery  of  the  ring  by  the  King  to  the  pilgrim  Tins 
under  confideratioti  P  ‘  of  ,his  fmguiar  narrative  which  the  fculptor  has  thought 

avas  however  not  _  IP  {  h  k  interrUp,cd  by  the  infertion  of  a  compartment  the  next 

rordert  bo  dcCcnbci,  and  which  has  no  relation  to  it,  we  (hall  find  he  has  again  refumed  this 

fubjeft,  as  will XI? it  u'prelhmed'nofhing  more  will  be  neceffary  than  to  relate  the 
hor  the  explana  men  werc  one  day  obferved  at  the  door  of  King  Edward  the 

ConS'sCprdaeef  three  of  t them  labouring  under  the  calamity  of  total  and  the  fourth  under  that 
Confenor  s  of  whom  fcrved  for  the  condnftor  to  the  reft.  One  of  the  attend- 

°frrhoit  the  court  ’  who  had  been  witnefs  to  the  reftoration  of  fight  to  a  blind  perfon  by  wafting 
ants  about  the  cou  ,  which  that  King's  hands  had  been  walhed,  commilerating  thar  mii- 

formne  privately  procured  feme  of  the  fame  water  ,  and,  with  a  perfuafion  that  in  the  preien.  it 
fortune,  private  y  p  than  in  the  former  inftance,  he  went  to  the  blind  men  and  de- 

mandedoTthern  whether  they  trufted  in  God  and  believed  that  the  King  was  able  to  relieve  them 
manded  of  t  ’  Qn  their  anfwering  in  the  affirmative,  he  with  the  water  walhed  the  faces  of 

from  ei  •  f  t}ie  crofs  with  his  thumb,  he  befought  the  Almighty 

the  men  ;  and  having  for  thc  merits  of  the  King  :  and  the  hand  of  the  Lord 

furthering  this  his  benevolent  intention,  the  men  were  immediately  reftored  to  light  f 

fUNQ ^  xn.  isareprefentationof  St.  John  thc  Evangelift  delivering  to  the  pilgrims  the  ring,  as 

related  in  the  explication  of  N°.  X. 


„  .k  u -  -  filq:nn  thi5  verv  fine  was  niven  to  the  monaftcry,  where  I  find  it  among  the  relics  thus  fee 

<  And,  left  this  (lory  fhould  ^  thought  a  fiftion,  to  y  |  Lem  Sando  Johan,,  Evangelillo  quondam  tradidn,  quern  & 

«  down:  “  Laurent, u,  dedit  dec.  Regis  '•,  «  faL  nofteLanllationis  de  digito  regio  tulit,  &  pro  mtraculo  in  loco  ifto 

“  ipfe  dc  paradlfo  remifit,  clapfis  du°bus  dimidio  p  of  Ri  E.huarJ,  with  the  ring  of  that  Prince  given  by  him 

cuftodiri  juffit.”  /.  c-‘ ^bba: 1  '  f  ‘ e'j  La'radife  two  year!  and  half  after,  and  which  was  taken  oft  the  king’s 

North,  in  his  Life  of  the  Lord  keeper f  AdTtndn  might  readily  pafs  in  and  out.  But  the  air  of  the  great  door,  when  the 

*•  was  placed  next  the  hall  door,  L'nd  fimiTht  have  bee!  done,  the  court  had  been  moved  a  little  into  a  warmer  place.  1  was 
"  wind  is  in  the  north,  is  very  cold,  and,  it  it  m  g  ,  ,  •  h  u-i-  room  which  they  call  the  Ireafury  :  but  the  Lord 

“  once  propofed  to  let  it  in  through  the  wall  (to  be  earned that  the  Common  Pleas  lhall  be  held  in  .r*.  loco, 
“  Chief  Jufticc  Bridgman  would  not  agree :  to it, ,  a  *  g-  "  gfrom  that  place,  is  inconfillcnt  ;  and  all  the  pleas  would  be  coram  non 

“  or  in  a  certain  place,  with  which  the  djjance -of  h’ch  Locus,  there,  means  the  Villa  only,  fo  that  the  returns  being  afud 

“  judice.  Although  at  the  fame  time,  others  L°  r  flde  of  the  Abbev  and  no  folecifm  of  jurifdiftion  happen.  But  yet  that  formal 
‘‘IWmor.aJlcrium,  the  Court  might  fit  on  the  othc ^  fide  of  ^Abbey,^  At  dme  whence  wrote,  via.  about  the  \  car 

reafon  hindered  a  ufeful  reform,  Berth  s  f  -  aboveLefcribcd,  but  in  the  year  1740,  foon  after  the  hard  froll,  the  Courts 

,,,6.  thc  Court  of  Common  Picas  remained  in  the  fttuatnin  above  ^  ^  b„k  JS  lt  u  „  prcfc„c  Whether,  pre- 

‘Lerlhn, 

Of  c'mmorpLf which  be  melons,  if  any  Push  eve,  were  £  p*'  Jig  into  Dean's  Yard,  hi. 

For  aliening  as  he  does  in  the  P^in!  Jdi!  8™.“^,  p.  484.  mentioning  Eikvard  the  Confeftbr  and  Hiring  Bower  very 
foundation  was  better  :  for  Camden, in  q[  the  nJeVihn  place  from  this  faft  ;  and  in  the  conclufion  ofhu  account  Jays, 

m2  ™"  go'ihrongh  Id  pmh^sJiml'J'tVthat  wife  Purvey  of  the  Abbey,  and 

«*  ttofe  figures  were  ftii,  remaining;  but  they  have  been  fmeo 

removed.  ,  .  .  ,  ,n„,h„  pkce  given  the  above-mentioned  lines  under  the  Sgure.  of  the  King  and  the 

I  cannot  forbear  teinatkmg,  that  ,h“d“ftr,„T  otSer  from  thofe  above  inferred  ;  foe  he  fays,  that  in  the  wmdow  over  Sm, 4  ■ 

pilgrim  to  the  window  of  the  fouth  He  in  H  m.  „j  th„fe  „f  tjoeen  Slnrn.r,  (in  which  l.ll  aiiertton  ,t  mull  be 

tomb,  by  the  door  entering  the  well  clot  lice,  h  "  intones,,  foe  the  arms  which  ho  here  attribntes  to  Qjcen  El.m.r  are  on- 

remarked  he  i,  grof.lv  millaten,  as  to'"  ■"  number  IM,  o  ,nd  then  proceed,  to  the  Mowing  word,  t 

onelBonably  thofe  of  ItoiW  Earl  of  Tr.w.rr,  her  father,^  slaf,,  the  dory  of  Jsd, reed  the  Confedor  reckoned  by 

?  Two  windows  front  and  the  toed  painted  among  them  |  under  each  of  which  were  fever.l  verfe.  in  Latte, 

i  fiTS^r  the  pilgrim  were  thus,  ^  - ?.w, 

<  _ , - - - gratia  petit. 

•  But  we  may  gnefs  by  thofe  under  the  King  they  were  alking  an  alms: 

t  Rex,  cui  nil  aliud  prxfto  fuit,  accipe,  dixit. 


‘  \nnulum  &  ex  digito  detrahit  ille  fuo. 

Dari’s  Antiq.  vol.  1.  p-  ot. 

This  fubjeft  feems  to  have  been  formerly  a  very  f"°"j  '  “'j  ’  „j5£!,g  di^n^'Kpntonnd  ornamems  of  various  kiads 

painting,  edit  vol.  1.  p.  J.  “  “de„,  that,  wherever  i,  could  be  done  mod  conveniently,  there 

in  Pome  of  the  buildings  within  the  Tow  ir  ,  d  g  „f  St.  Edmrerd  holding  out  a  ring  and  delivering  it  to  St. /.'m 

liamid  be  drawn,  in  the  chapel  of  St  J.  in  tto  ^  [be  f0uowi„g  precept,  which  we  ate  there  told  occurs  in  the  year 

the  Evangelift.  fin  the  fame  fi“k'  f  “ J.  “  " ftb;  qu„d  de  exitibV  eomitntn,  eui  deping,  lac, as  tn  capell.  reg.nm  noilrm 
-  .  laiotem,  rnccipimus  m  .  rlCUr  alibi  dcpinijiuir,  in  ulnis  fuis  deferat  Cbrijium, 

■erfus  tmetdentem,  ymaginem  fanfti  Chr|fio/rri,  neut  alibi  dep  *,  depingatur.  Tede 


“  $£2t  Ue.MiulS.ed  in  C73,  mi  hg™*  h  '“S.  atT.^'%  ]£  UV  tZ, 

:  »  *,  ^  U  he  proceeded  to  re,aire  them 

«  alfo,  to  take  care  of  the  repair  and  adorning  of  chapel  there.  eadem  Turri.  Et  fieri  facialis  in  eadem  Capella  tres 

..  Dealba, i  etiam  facia, m  .oum  C.^l  .m  Sana,  >  m«  lmh  reliquam  in  Parte  Autoali  [cum 

..  fenedras  v.treas,  unan,  Ibl.  ex  parte  bore U,  cum  q  in  „dem  parte  Andrnii.  Et  deping.  factat.i i  patibulnm  i  Iraben. 

“  d eTriniiale;  Sc  terttam  de  Santlo  J  ■  P  S  depinui  duas  ymagincs  pulchras,  ubi  melius  &  decentius 

«  ultra  Altare  ejufdem  Lapel,  bene  &  :  *„[“«  anUIUmf  &  donanm  &  fendente  Sclo.  Johan.  Evangel, lie,  &c  ” 

<•  fieri  no  flint  in  eadem  Capell.  Untun  de  Sanito  uardo  tenente  anmum,  «.  white  Tower  •  he  fays,  it  was  the  chapel  for 

St.  John's  chapel  above-mentioned  appears,  from  St^fc  s  account,  to  e  >  ua  was  on]y  u fed  for  repofiting  the  old 

account  for  lhis  ord" 

"« cl“pi'1 ;  "J  lhii 

“toinn  of  holy  plice.  to  the  Sant. in  which  he  certainly  nudaken. 

-j-  Alured  Rivalltnjis ,  ubi  fupra,  col.  393* 


intended  to  fignify, 
thofe  days  of  the  de- 
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Explanation  of  an  ancient  Painting  on  the  Monument  of  Edmund  Crouchback,  In  the  Abbey  Church  of  St. 

Peter,  Weftminfter.  By  Mr.  Hawkins. 

THE  plate  which  this  paper  is  intended  to  explain,  contains  reprefentations  of  certain  paintings, 
fuppofed  to  be  fome  of  the  mod:  ancient  now  exi  fling  in  this  kingdom,  and  will  be  found  to  com¬ 
prize  two  dalles  of  fubjedls  ;  the  one,  on  the  monument  of  Edmund  Crouchback,  Earl  of  Lancafer , 
in  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Wefminfer,  which,  as  it  will  hereafter  appear,  has  immediate 
relation  to  an  hiftorical  event  ;  the  other,  confiding  of  the  feveral  ancient  figures  in  painted  glafs 
now  remaining  in  the  windows  of  that  church.  Each  of  thele  fubjedls  it  is  propofed  diftindtly 
to  examine,  and,  taking  them  in  their  order,  the  fird  which  claims  our  attention  will  be  that 
on  Edmund  Crouchback' s  monument ;  and  for  that  purpofe  it  will  be  found  neceffary  to  remark, 
that,  notwithdanding  that  the  painting  now  under  difcufsion  mud  many  years  fince  have  been 
very  confpicuous,  yet  no  one  who  has  written  on  the  fubjedt,  feems  to  have  thought  it  deferving  of 
that  regard  which,  on  infpedtion,  it  will  be  found  to  merit.  For  this,  amongd  other  reafons,  it  may  per¬ 
haps  be  judged  proper,  and  the  rather  as  the  prefent  date  of  the  monument  is  fcarcely  luch  as  to  attradl 
the  notice  of  any  but  thofe  who  permit  nothing,  that  is  worthy  of  it,  to  efcape  their  attention,  to 
inform  the  reader,  that  the  tomb  here  mentioned  is  eredted  in  the  north  area  of  the  church,  againd 
the  fide  of  the  choir,  and  adjoining  to  the  dairs  leading  to  the  Chapel  of  Edward  the  Confelfor. 

Edmund  Crouchback,  Earl  of  Eancafier ,  the  perfon  to  whole  memory  it  is  dedicated,  was  the  fecond 
fon  (not  the  fourth,  as  Keepe  erroneoufly  terms  him)  of  King  Henry  III.  and  the  founder  of  the 
houle  of  Eancafer,  from  which  fo  many  of  our  Kin^s  have  derived  their  defcent.  In  an 
expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  which  we  lhall  have  occalion  more  particularly  to  mention  here¬ 
after,  he  accompanied  his  brother  Edward,  and  from  the  circumdance  of  his  wearing  in  it 
( as  was  cudomary  with  the  Crufaders  )  a  crofs,  in  token  of  his  Chridian  profefiion,  he 
alfumed,  as  fome  think,  the  furname  of  Crouchback,  i.  e.  CroJJed-back  ;  though  others  imagine 
it  to  allude  to  his  fuppofed  p.rfonal  deformity  *.  Returning  from  this  enterprize,  he, 
in  the  year  1293,  was  lent  by  his  brother,  who  had  then  lucceeded  to  the  throne  of 
England,  into  Prance,  as  an  ambaflador,  for  the  termination  of  certain  differences  fubfiding 
between  the  Kings  of  thofe  two  nations  -f-;  and  his  negotiations  failing  of  their  intended  efFedt,  on 
his  return  home  he  was,  in  1295,  fent  thither  again,  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  obtain  that  by 
force  which  had  been  refilled  to  remondrances.  Here  he  continued  fome  fhort  time,  but  at 
length,  finding  himfelf  unable  to  procure  from  the  King  his  brother  the  neceffary  l'ums  for  difcharg- 
ing  the  pay  of  his  foldiers,  which  was  then  much  in  arrear,  and  having  made  a  fruitlefs  attempt 
to  take  the  city  of  Bourdeaux,  he  fell  fick  at  Bayonne  in  the  year  1296,  and  died  a  few  days  after, 
having  exprefsly  enjoined  his  attendants  to  carry  his  body  about  with  them,  and  not  to  permit  its 
interment  ’till  his  debts  were  difeharged.  His  body  was  foon  after  brought  to  England  and  buried 
in  this  Church  ;  and  the  prefent  monument  was  eredted  over  him  by  his  brother  King  Edward  §. 

From  the  circumdances  above  adduced  it  appears,  that  Edmund  Crouchback  died  in  the  year  1296, 
and  that,  a  fhort  time  after,  his  body  was  brought  over  and  depofited  here.  His  monument  we  may 
reafonably  conclude  to  have  been  eredted,  and  the  figures  thereon  painted,  not  long  after  his  inter¬ 
ment;  and  the  natural  inference  from  thefe  feveral  fadts  is,  that  the  painting  now  under  confider- 
ation  mud  be  nearly  five  hundred  years  old.  Its  fituation  is  on  the  bafe  of  the  monument,  and  a  very 
fmall  didance  above  the  ground  ;  but  it  is  at  this  day  fo  very  much  impaired  by  age,  as  to  be  lcarcely 
difcernable.  In  this  date  of  obfeurity  it  feems  likewife  to  have  been  for  upwards  of  a  century, 
for  Keepe,  who  in  his  Monumenta  Wefmonaferlenfia,  fird  publilhed  in  1681,  notices,  that  the  canopy 
over  Sebert's  tomb  contained  originally  painted  figures,  but  that  they  were  in  his  time  all  defaced 
and  walhed  away  ||,  is  filent  as  to  any  painting  on  this,  which,  if  it  had  then  been  vifible,  or  he 
had  had  an  intimation  that  there  was  any  fuch,  it  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  that  he  would  have 
been  .  Dart  indeed,  in  his  Hidory  of  that  Church,  mentions  this  painting,  but  fays  that  the  figures 
are  not  didinguilhable,  the  colours  of  their  l'urcoats  being  lod  ;  one  of  them  however,  as  having  a 
furcoat  chequee,  he  fuppofes,  and  with  very  good  reafon,  to  reprelent  Lord  Roger  Clifford**. 

Thus  decayed,  and  in  imminent  danger  of  total  oblivion,  was  this  curious  exemplar  of  ancient 
painting,  when  the  editor  of  this  work,  defirous  of  recovering  and  perpetuating  it,  undertook  to 
give  it  to  the  world  in  the  manner  in  which  it  now  appears ;  for  which  purpofe  he  walhed  it  with 
a  very  drong  varnilh,  which  brought  forth  the  limning  to  view  :  and  that  which  in  the  year 
1726  was  pronounced  to  be  fo  decayed  as  not  to  be  didinguilhable,  was  by  this  effort  rendered  fuffi- 
ciently  diftindt  to  be  copied  in  a  drawing. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  be  furprized,  when  he  compares  the  prefent  plate  with  the  account  here 
given  of  the  date  of  the  original  painting,  to  find  it  reprefented  as  fo  perfedt  in  the  one,  and  fo 
mutilated  in  the  other;  he  is  therefore  to  underdand,  that  the  outlines  of  the  feveral  figures  are, 
except  in  one  indance,  dill  remaining,  and  the  coat-armours  on  their  furcoats,  which  will  be  found 
extremely  material  to  the  prefent  purpofe,  are  very  diftindt  :  a  few  calual  defects  it  has  been  judged 
proper  to  fupply,  as,  namely,  the  left  leg  of  the  eighth,  and  the  features  of  the  face  of  the  tenth 
figure.  In  other  refpedts  it  is  an  exadt  refemblance  of  the  original,  and  it  now  remains  for  us  to  afeer- 
tain  and  to  point  out,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  from  evidence  dill  exiding,  the  feveral  perfons  whole 
portraitures  are  here  delineated.  This,  however,  will  be  found  no  eafy  talk. 

It  has  been  before  related,  that  Edmund  Crouchback  was  engaged  with  his  brother  Edward  in  a 
crufade  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  painting  now  under  examination  has  a  reference  to  this 
event  in  his  life;  for  which  reafon  it  will  be  found  expedient  to  give  a  relation  of  the  fadt,  as  we 
find  it  recorded  in  fome  of  the  mod  ancient  of  our  hidorians. 


:s  one  of  the  perfons  engaged  in  this  undertaking  ; 
vindicates  him  from  the  charge  of  deformity,  af- 
s  the  circumitance  from  which  he  ad'umed  the  furname  of 


*  Fuller,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Holy  War,  p.  215,  takes  notice,  that  Edmund  vt 
and,  on  the  authority  of  the  following  lines,  from  Harding's  Chronicle,  chap, 
figning  the  wearing  of  the  crofs,  or  crouch  as  it  was  anciently  called,  as  the 
Crouchback.  .. 

*  Edmund  like  him  [Edward]  the  comclielt  prince  alive, 

*  Not  crook-back’d,  ne  in  no  wife  disfigured, 

«  As  fome  men  write,  the  right  line  to  deprive, 

•  Though  great  fallhood  made  it  to  be  feriptured.’ 

JUBr  however  , marks,  lhat  H.rJh,’,  accrual  i.  fufpicious ;  for  that  in  L.ii.  record,  KJ.nJh  never  rneniioned  wilh  any  Mirer 
epirhet  chan  that  ofGibbofn,  :  and  it  i,  to  be  obferved,  in  conSrmMion  of  tht,  alfer, ton  that  CW«,  ,n  a  little  boot,  fenerally  ambuted 
to  him  entitled  ‘  Regcs  Regina,  Nobiles,  et  alii  in  Ecclefia  Collegiata  B.  Petri  Wrffmonaffern  fcpulti,  4to,  firft  printed  111  1 600,  de- 
kr\bf  Edmund  Crouchback  in  the  following  terms,  viz.  ‘  Edmunds i  Glbbofus,  vulgo  dldlus  Crouchback.' 
f  Henrici  Knighton  Chronica,  inter  Decern  Scriptorcs,  col.  2496. 
i  Ibid,  col.  2508.  ,  ,  „  -  „  „  ,  , 

§  Ibid,  col.  2508,  Dart  fays,  that  he  died  on  the  feaft  of  Penteeoff,  1296,  and  was 
terred  here  with  great  folemnity.  Dart’s  Antiq.  ol  Weffminffer  Abbey,  vol.  II.  p.  14 

fays,  that  his  body  was  not  brought  over  till  fix  months  after  his  death  ;  which  latter  event  he  places  in  1297. 

••^Dflrt’s^Antiq  o MFcffmiiifter  Abbey,  vol.  II.  p.  14-  This  painting  is  juft  noticed  in  the  Hiftorical  Defcription  of  Weffminffer 
Abbey  p.  62  ;  and  we  are  there  told,  that  fome  of  the  figures  are  Hill  difcoverable,  particularly  Lord  Roger  Clifford,  as  were  in 
Waverlcy'. 5  time,  William  de  Faience,  and  Thomas  dc  Clare.  There  never  was  any  author  on  the  fubjeft  of  Engiiffo  hiftory  of  the  name  of 
f  Fa  verier  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  difeover,  but  the  book,  here  alluded  to,  is  the  Annales  Waverleien/es,  which  was  a  compilation 
by  the  Monks  of  the  Abbey  of  Wavcrley,  in  Surrey,  and  not  the  work  of  any  one  author,  as  it  is  here  fuppofed,  of  the  name  of 
U  avcrley  Sec  the  Preface  to  that  volume  of  the  Ancient  Hiftorians  publilhed  by  Gale,  which  contains  thofe  annals.  Dart  in  loc. 
fupra  cit  mentions  this  book  bv  the  title  of  the  Annals  of  Waverley  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  by  this  ambiguous  exprdfion,  tor 
that  brief  account  is  principally  extrafted  from  Dart’s  work,  that  the  author  of  the  Hiftorical  Dcfcnpuonof  Weffm.nffer  Abbey  has  been 
betrayed  into  the  inaccuracy  above  pointed  out. 

In 


wo  months  after  brought  into  England  and  in- 

. .  __  _  _  Camden,  in  the  little  book  above-mentioned, 

r  till  fix  months  after  his  death  ;  which  latter  event  he  plac 


(  «  ) 

In  the  year  i  270,  or  1271,  King  Eckvardl.  then  Prince,  having  for  fome  time  before  projected  an 
expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  for  the  recovery  of  Jerufalem  from  the  Turks ,  embarked  at  Dover  *, 
in  company  with  Edmund  his  brother,  four  earls,  and'  four  barons,  which,  including  Edward  himfelf , 
amounted  "to  ten  in  number  and  many  others,  probably  of  lets  account.  The  names  of  his  feveral 
companions  in  this  enter  prize  are  no  where,  that  has  come  within  our  knowledge,  recorded  ;  though 
■:  I  that  William  de  !  'alence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  is  alio  buried  in  this  Church,  Lord  Thomas 
tic  CLirc  Lord  Reger  deClvfjbrd  and  Jobn.de  Vefcy  §,  were  of  the  number;  but  their  perfons  unquef- 
tionabh  were  intended  to  be  represented  in  the  painting  which  is  the  objedl  of  our  prefent  atten¬ 
tion,  and  their  names,  it  will  be  one  end  of  this  paper,  if  poiTible,  to  recover. 

It  has  been  above  intimated,  that  the  rel'ources,  from  which  intelligence  might  reatbnably  have 
been  expe&ed,  have  fallen  fhort;  and  we  are  therefore  compelled  to  refort  to  that  evidence  which 
the  figures  themfelves  will  afford.  Fortunately,  however,  the  lurcoats  on  them  will,  on  infpedtion, 
be  found  Id's  defaced  than  from  the  great  age  of  the  painting  there  was  real'on  to  fear. 

Previous  to  our  entering  on  the  fubjedt  above  pointed  out,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  remark,  that 
againft  the  wall,  on  both  Tides  of  the  nave  of  ITeJlminfler  Abbey,  were  originally  placed  Ihields,  con¬ 
taining  the  arms,  properly  blazoned,  of  fuch  princes,  noblemen,  or  private  perfons,  as  on  the  eredtion 
of  the  Church  by  Henry  III.  were  in  any  manner  contributors  to  its  re-edification,  or  benefadbors  to 
the  Church.  Thefe  Ihields  were  at  firff  forty  in  number,  twenty  being  placed  on  each  lide,  and  over 
them  were  infcribcd.in  the  charadters  of  the  time,  the  names  of  the  perfons  to  whom  they  relpedtively 
belonged ;  fome  few  of  thefe  are  ftill  remaining,  but  the  far  greater  part  of  them  have  been  within 
thefe  few  years  removed  r  the  blazonings  of  them  all,  however,  are  extant  in  print,  and  leeing  that 
the  interval  between  the  erection  of  this  Church  and  this  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land  was  but 
l'mall,  it  is  no  ground! els  conjedturc  that  fome,  at  leaft,  of  the  perfons  concerned  in  the  one,  might 
alio  have  bee;,  engaged  in  the  other,  and,  this  being  admitted,  a  companion  of  the  coat-armour  on 
the  lurcoats  of  the  prefent  figures  with  fuch  Ihields  as  remain,  or  the  blazonings,  as  we  find  them 
in  print,  of  thole  that  are  removed,  naturally  fuggefled  itlelf :  and  hence,  with  the  alliltance  of  fuch 
other  intelligence  as  we  have  been  able  to  procure,  evidence  has  been  obtained  very  nearly  lufiicieut 
toafeertain  the  names  of  the  feveral  perfons  intended  to  be  reprefented. 

•  jure  thi  rei  >re  on  the  right  of  the  plate,  to  follow  the  method  pradtiled  by  the  heralds 
and  above  explained  |j,  though  no  particular  device,  other  than  acrols,  is  to  be  found  on  hisfurcoat, 
one  lh<  uld,  from  the  pre-eminence  of  its  flat  ion,  fuppofe  to  reprefent  Edward  I.  he  has  a  crofs  faltier 
on  his  break,  intended,  as  it  is  prelumed,  to  denote  the  lcrvicein  which  he  was  engaged. 

The  next  to  him  in  order  has  on  his  lureoat,  as  appears  from  a  companion  thereof  with  the  Ihield 
of  that  perfon  in  the  nave  of  the  Church,  the  arms  ot  Raimond,  Earl  of  Provence,  father  to  Eleanor, 
Henry  the  third’s  Queen  ::  ;  but  as  he  is  laid,  bctli  by  Crefcimbcni  and  Hoffman  in  his  Lexicon,  to 
have  died  in  the  year  1245,  it  cannot  be  he,  for  this  expedition  was  not  undertaken  'till  1270, 
more  than  twenty  tears  after  his  death  :  it  might  probably  be  intended  for  Charles  of  Idiots,  Earl 
of  Anjou,  and  afterwards  King  of  Jerufalem,  Sicily  and  Naples,  who  married  one  of  the  daughters 
of  the  above-mentioned  RaimcnJ,  and  was,  as  Fuller  informs  us,  one  of  Edwards  companions  in 
this  enterprize  -f-f. 

The  third,  proceeding  in  the  fame  order,  may  probably  be  Edmund Crouchback  himfelf,  as  being 
diffinguifhed  by  an  extremely  large  and  broad  crofs,  from  the  wearing  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
l'ome,  as  has  been  before  noticed,  he  aifumed  that  l'urname. 

•  Annales  U'..verle:enTei,  (among  the  Scriptores  Hjftoiia:  .hf.cantr  publilhcd  by  Gale)  fub  anno  1270. 

-]  Matt.  Parti  Hill.  Major,  fub  anno  1271. 

j  Annales  U'avrlr  .7  ,  ubi  fupra,  in  loc.  fupra  cit.  Knight  at,  in  his  Chronica  before  referred  to,  col.  2438,  enumerates  the  fol- 
luivir.g  perfon.'  a.  nttendanton  Edward  in  this  undertaking:  J 0  n  ,.r  Br.ty.c,  John  de  lefty,  Thomas  de  Clare,  Roger  de  Clyfordl,  Otbo 
tie  Grant  fro,  Robert  !e  llruz,  and  John  de  Eerdon. 

§  II,  '  e  /■ •  '  ton  Chronica,  ubi  fupra,  col.  2  438  and  2457.  This  author,  jn  the  latter  of  thefe  places,  relates,  that  when  E dw.tr d  was 
wounded  in  the  II  .1  v  Land  widi  a  poiloned  weapon,  his  (guecn,  1.  nu tor,  was  fo  much  affefted  at  it,  that  Edward  was  himfelf  obliged  to 
direct  his  brother  i  ..nr.  •• 1  and  the  above  named  John  J  /  ejt:  to  remove  her  by  force  out  of  the  room,  while  the  wound  was  drefling.  This 
relation  it  mull  be  conf,  dad  rone  fee  in  to  render  fufpieious  the  tradition  relpcfting  the  cure  of  this  wound  by  the  Queen’s'fucking  out  the 
poil.m  ;  but  it  A  to  be  obferv ed,  that  luuf  ton's  account  only  relates  to  the  nrll  dreiling  of  the  wound,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  fame 
anxiety,  which  fne  appears  to  have  at  fir  ll  m.inifelled  on  this  occmiun,  might  induce  her  to  that  exalted  in  (lance  of  conjugal  atfedlion  for 
which  fin-  •  recorded,  and  that  the  cure  might  have  been  ultimately  effected  by  the  method  generally  reported.  It  would  grieve  us  much 
to  be  obliged  to  reject  a  Aory  fo  much  to  the  honour  of  the  fee,  and  to  relieve  others  from  any  uneafinefs  which  the  above  may  on  that  ac¬ 
count  have  ocafioned,  i;  may  perhaps  be  neceffary  to  confidcr  cm  what  foundation  this  popular  relation  is  grounded.  Camden  in  his  Re¬ 
mains.  p.  54.1,  mentioning  tin  amiable  and  affedliop.ate  Queen,  relates  of  her,  that,  when  Edward  was  preparing  to  fet  out  for  the 
Hob  Land,  (lie  infilled  on  accompanying  him  in  all  the  perils  and  toils  of  fo  hazardous  an  enterprize;  urging  at  the  fame  time  the 
following  pious  reafon,  which  deferves  to  be  remembered  :  “  Nothing  mull  part  them  whom  God  hath  joined,  and  the  way  to  heaven 
••  •  Of  which  laft  country  it  is  to  be  obferved  (be  was.  Hence  lie 

take,  occafion  to  remark  on  her,  as  2  loving  and  kind  wife,  and  in  confirmation  thereof  relates  briefly  from  Rndrrieus  Sanflius  the  fadt 
roe.  under  examination  ;  noticing  alfo,  that  our  hiAori.ms  have  i.niverfally  paffed  it  over  in  filence.  Rapin,  relating  this  event,  fays, 
that  for  the  cure  of  the  wound,  Ed  ■  an/  was  indebted  to  a  (kiiful  furgeon,  then  with  the  army  ;  he  however  adds  that  forae  affert,  that 
it  was  cured  by  the  method  here  mentioned,  widen  has  given  occahon  to  Mr.  Ti  dal,  his  trandator,  to  infert  a  note,  in  the  following 
word,,  on  the  lull  of  thefe  paffage-  :  ft  mi  obferves,  that  Camden,  in  his  Britannia,  (in  Mtddlefex)  is  the  firlt  that  mentions  it  ;  and 

••  fiom  him  .'g  •  ■  in  Id.- Chronicle.  Both  of  them  quote  Radttitus  Teletanus ;  but  that  archbifhop,  as  he  fays  himfelf, 

“  fin  ilhed  his  hiflory  in  the  year  1  243,  twenty  years  before  this  accident  happened.”  Rapin’  s  Hill,  of  England  by  T  iud.il,  vol.  I.  p.  343. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  Cam.it  n  could  be  guilty  of  fo  grof:  negligence,  as  to  refer  to  an  author  for  a  circumftance  not  to  be  found 
there.  On  ihe  contrary,  (hot  d  the  iflertion  above  Oe  admitted,  it  goes  no  farther  than  to  prove,  that  that  part  of  the  work  was  not 
writ  .  .  ;  rc  i  :  .  ;i.-.  :n  I  .v.  fupra  cit. 

Annals,  and  other  hillories  of  this  country  in  particular,  we  know  have  been  frequently  written  by  one  author  and  continued  by  another, 
fometimes  with  and  a:  others  without  the  names  of  fuch  continuators ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  might  have  been  the  cafe  here : 
and  that  Camden,  inadvertently  perhaps,  may  have  mentioned  the  name  of  the  original  author  inllead  of  that  of  the  continuator. 
The  filence  of  our  own  hiAorians,  it  is  apprehended,  cannot  in  the  instance  above-mentioned  be  elleemed  fuflicient  evidence  for  rejeft- 
ing  the  faft:  the  utnv.il  that  can  be  faid  with  refpeft  to  that,  is  that  it  is  negative,  whereas  that  of  Ro.hri.ns  Sandlins  is  pofitivc  ;  and 
that  the  (ex  is  capable  of  fo  great  an  affeftion,  as  to  be  induced  by  it  to  undertake,  for  the  fake  of  their  hufbands,  enterprizes  which 
have  rendered  even  their  own  lives  precarious,  might  be  demon llrated  by  many  late  inllances  ;  the  bare  narration  whereof,  though  not 

r.Temblance  to  fiction,  perhaps  incline  many  perfons,  unacquainted  with 
the  fadt,  to  w  ithhold  that  a&tu,  to  which  the  circumltances  thus  related  would  be  jullly-  entitled. 

||  Page  7*  of  this  work,  in  a  Note. 

•  ‘  Raimond  Rerglinhicri ,  earl  of  Prove  tee,  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the  moA  illullrious  charadlcrs  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  it 
may  therefore  be  proper  here  to  give  a  brief  account  of  him.  He  was  defeended  from  the  noble  family  of  BergUnhieri  in  Spain,  and  fon 
o l  ldtlfn/o,  king  of  Array  .  To  perfon  al  courage,  which  lie  is  laid  to  have  po defied  in  an  eminent  degree,  he  is  recorded  to 
have  added  the  milder  virtues  of  prudence,  gcntleucis,  and  companion  ;  and,  befidcs,  to  have  been  fo  addidled  to  the  ftudy  of 
literature,  as  to  have  become  an  admirable  Proven, -al  poet.  C  ,fi ni,  in  hi,  Commentari  della  vulgar  poefia,  vol.  II.  parte  1 .  p.  76,  has 
an  article  for  him-  in  which,  befides  thofe  above  related,  he  mentions  the  following  particulars  refpecting  him.  He  married  Beatrice,  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Savoy,  a  princcfs  of  Angular  endowments,  and  by  her  had  four  daughters,  all  of  whom,  by  the  management 
1  prefided  over  hi  houlhold,  were  difpofed  of  to  fovereign  princes:  the  eldefi,  named  Mayn't-:,  be¬ 

came  the  Queen  of  St.  Le  vis,  Ring  of  Frame',  the  lecond,  E 'carter,  married  our  lit:-:  III.  or  according  to  others,  as  he  tells  us, 
/  1  /.  King  of  fail ;  the  third,  S.mcia,  or,  as  Ilf.  nan  calls  her,  Sanda,  was  given  to  Richard,  likewife  of  En.ftud,  afterwards 

King  of  the  Reman.  ;  ^  ;:cl  the  fourth,  and  youngelt,  Beat  ice,  to  whom  by  his  w  ill  iie  devifed  the  Earldom  oT Provence,  was  bellowed 
ingei  St.  J  ,  afterwards]  Naples  and  «  .  The  fi  me  auth  r  furthi  1  t<  11  u  ,  that  Earl  R  m  d 

died  in  the  year  1247,  at  the  age  of  ,7.  Cr.fi  mien:  i  certainly  miAaitcn  in  the  above  account ;  for  the  daughter  whom  he  mentions  as 
the  wife  of  Ri.  ’-ard  of  Er.  I  rd,  King  of  the  Romans,  wa,  in,;  married  to  him,  but  to  the  Emperor  Richard.  See  Hofmann:  Lexicon 

■-  (  thcr  j  .  ...  1  Charles  1  (Anjou,  :ms  worth 

tife  money  to  purrhafe  for  her  hufband,  from  the  Pope,  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  ff.e  was 
•bligcd  to  lei!  ...b  her  jewel..  Ful.'er’i  Hi  fiery  of  the  Hi  lv  War,  p.  21 

I11  the  year  tc6i  the  above  named  Charles  c(  Halo:,,  Earl  of  A-j  it,  (in  right  of  hi,  v.ifc  Beatrix,  to  whom  that  Earldom,  as  we  have 
■  r  father,  totheEai  fl  .See  H  -ofmograi  .  edit.  1  ■ 

P-  n  1  thof  1  1  nt  in  n6i,st  ■  '  IlHU  r_ 

The  arms of  Earl  Raimond  were,  in  all  probability,  thofe  of  the  Earldom ;  and,  on  Cbarh  liicceeding  to  t!  it,  ...  would  n-turallv, 
it  :s  imagined,  affume  the  arm.  of  it  alfo. 

1 1  1,1  chronological  table  3t  the  end  of  hi;  Hitlory  of  the  Holy  War,  under  the  years  1  260  and  12-0.  he  notices  this  crufade,  and 
deferibes  i:  in  the  follow  ing  word:  :  “  13.  Voyage  under  -St.  L.wt,  King  of  France,  Chat  lei  of  SnJ.e,  and  our  iiir.ee  EekvaiE.” 


From 


[  23  ] 

From  the  exacft  refemblance  between  his  fhield  in  the  nave  and  the  fur  coat  of  the  fourth,  there 
feems  no  reafon  to  doubt  that  this  figure  is  the  portrait  of  John  Earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey. 

But,  with  refpedt  to  the  fifth,  fome  difficulty  arifes  ;  for  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  his  cognizance  is 
a  lion  rampant,  and  there  are,  or  were,  among  the  fhields  before-mentioned,  three,  which  fo  nearly 
correlpond  with  this  device,  as  to  render  it  very  dubious  which  of  the  three  perfons,  to  whom  they 
belonged,  the  figure  in  queftion  reprefents. 

The  arms  on  the  prefen  t  figure,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  determine,  for  from  the  great  age  of  the 
painting  the  colours  are  become  very  obfeure,  are,  to  give  them  as  they  appear,  a  lion  argent,  or 
Or,  on  a  field  azure.  The  firft  of  the  fhields  above-mentioned  was  placed  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
nave,  and  contained  the  arms  of  Roger  de  Mowbray,  blazoned  as  follows  :  gules,  a  lion  rampant, 
argent* * * §.  The  l'econd  of  thefeis  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Church,  and  was  affigned,  by  the  inferip- 
tion  formerly  over  it,  to  Wi lit  am  de  Percy,  whofc  arms  it  reprefents  in  the  following  blazoning : 
Or,  alien  rampant  double  quevee  B'j-.  And  the  third  is  B,  a  lion  rampant  argent,  crowned  Or, 
and  has  been  appropriated  to  Roger  de  Montalto  £.  Were  but  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  lion 
mentioned  in  this  laft,  vifible  in  the  prefent  inftance,  we  fliould  not  hefitate  to  pronounce  this 
figure  to  be  Roger  de  Montalto  and  even,  as  the  circumftance  now  is,  to  fuppofe  that  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  here  reprefented,  though  now  not  difcernible,  may  perhaps  be  deemed  no  improbable 
conjecture. 

The  fixth,  unquefiionably,  from  the  exaCt  correfpondence  between  his  furcoat  and  a  fhield  in 
the  nave  affigned  to  that  perfon,  mud  be  Roger  de  Clifford ,  one  of  the  few  engaged  in  this  under¬ 
taking  whofe  names  have  been  preferved. 

The  feventh  figure  has  on  his  furcoat  acrofs,  either  Or  or  argent,  in  afield  gules.  This,  it  may 
be  urged,  may  as  well  be  conlidered  as  the  defignation  only  of  a  Crufader,  and  not  intended  as  the 
arms  of  the  figure  ;  and  it  mud  be  admitted,  that  there  is  fome  weight  in  the  objection.  But  if  we 
arc  able  to  find  among  the  fhields  fo  often  referred  to,  any  one  or  more,  on  which  a  probable  conjec¬ 
ture  who  this  is,  may  be  founded,  it  may  feem  to  deferve  at  leaft  the  pains  of  the  enquiry ;  and 
among  them  are  two,  which  give  us  fome  hopes  of  accomplifinng  this  intention.  The  former  of 
thefe  is  affigned  to  Roger  Bigod ,  Earl  of  Norfolk ,  and  is  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  nave,  and 
its  blazoning  is  as  follows  :  Or,  a  crofs  gules  §.  The  latter  is  that  of  William  de  Fortibus,  Earl  of 
Albemarle,  on  the  fame  fide,  containing  the  following  blazoning:  gules,  a  crofs  patonce,  varry  ||. 
This  latter  fhield  yet  remaining  in  the  Abbey,  it  will  perhaps  be  neceflary  briefly  to  deferibe.  The 
field  is  unquefiionably  red,  and  the  crofs  white ;  and  on  the  crofs  are  ieveral  ornaments,  not  un¬ 
like  fmall  fhields.  The  blazonings  on  the  furcoat  of  the  leventh  figure  in  this  plate  ex,.Ctly  cor- 
refpond  with  thofe  of  this  fhield  ;  and  if  we  can  but  imagine,  which  probably  was  the  cafe, 
that  the  ornaments  on  the  crofs  might  have  been  originally  here  reprefented,  but  are  now  through 
age  rendered  invifible,  there  feems  fome  reafon  for  concluding  that  this  may  be  the  figure  of  William 
de  Fortibus ,  Earl  of  Albemarle-,  a  conjecture  which  perhaps  may  derive  fome  additional  confirma¬ 
tion  from  the  following  circumflances. 

Edmund  Crouchback  married  for  his  firft  wife  Aveline,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  this  William  de 
Fortibus,  Earl  of  Albemarle**-,  which  Aveline  is  alfo  buried  in  the  fame  part  of  the  Church  with 
her  hufband,  though  under,  as  it  ffiould  feem,  a  feparate  monument:  the  died  in  1269,  a  year 
before  this  expedition,  at  which  time  Edmund  himfelf  appears  to  have  been  only  of  the  age  of 
twenty-four;  for  he  was  born  in  January,  1245  -f-f-,  and  we  can  hardly  fuppofe,  though  her  age 
at  her  death  is  not  mentioned,  that  the  was  much  if  at  all  older.  It  is  highly  probable  therefore, 
that  in  this  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  this  nobleman  might  accompany  his  fon-in-law  Edmund, 
and  to  remove  a  fuppofition  that  he  might  be  too  far  advanced  in  age  to  undertake  the  fatigues  of 
fuch  a  journey,  the  levcral  fa£ts  here  related,  as  affording  a  probable  refutation  of  fuch  an  opinion, 
has  been  thus  minutely  Hated. 

The  three  remaining  figures  having  neither  badge  nor  arms  apparent  on  their  furcoats,  it  is  at  this 
diftance  of  time  impoflible  precifely  to  afeertain  for  whom  they  were  intended  :  they  might 
however  probably  be  meant  for  William  de  Faience,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Ihomas  de  Clare,  and  Johannes 
de  Fefcy  ;  all  of  whom  we  find  had  a  fhare  in  this  enterprize  JJ. 

And  now  having  fufficiently,  as  it  is  imagined,  afeertained  both  the  age  of  the  painting  under 
confideration,  and  the  fubjedt  to  which  it  refers,  a  queftion  naturally  arifes  refpedting  the  colours 
made  ufe  of  therein,  and  particularly  whether  they  were  colours  tempered  with  oil,  or  with  fize, 
water,  or  fome  other  liquid  fubftance  ;  and  this  it  is  our  intention  in  the  next  place  to  difculs  : 
but  the  confideration  of  this  point,  as  alfo  the  explanation  of  the  ieveral  figures  in  the  windows 
likewife  reprefented  in  the  prefent  plate,  mult,  on  account  of  the  great  length  of  this  paper,  be 
unavoidably  deferred  to  the  next  number. 

*  Keefe's  Mon.  Weft,  p.  jo.  .  . 

.(.  ]biJ,  p.  29.  The  term  double  quevee  fhould  feem,  from  a  comparifon  of  the  blazoning  above  given  with  the  fhield  itlelf,  to  have 
been  intended  to  fignify,  that  the  point  of  the  tail  was  turned  over  this  animal’s  back,  as  it  is  reprefented  in  this  figure  of  the  prefent 
plate:  it  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  alway  >  ufed  in  precifely  the  fame  fenfe  ;  for,  the  arms  of  Simon  dc  Montfart,  Earl  o fLeicefter, 
among  the  fhields  fo  very  often  cited,  are  deferibed  as  being,  gules  a  lion  rampant,  double  quevee  argent.  Keefes  Mon.  Weft.  p.  29, 
Which,  on  infpefliun,  are  found  to  be  a  lion  rampant  with  a  forked  tail. 

J  Ibid. 

§  Ibid. 

II  Ibid.  .  ,  , 

»*  jl/a/.  Paris  Hill.  Major,  fub  anno  1270.  It  is  obfcrvable,  that  Matthew  Paris  places  this  marriage  under  the  year  1270,  and  the 
Crufade  under  1271  ;  whereas  other  hillorians  mention  this  latter  event  as  happening  intheycar  1270.  Edmund’s  marriage  with  Aveline 
appears,  from  the  account  given  bv  Matthew  Pari< ,  to  have  taken  place  a  year  before  the  Crufade,  which  computing  by  tbe  lail  of  theic 
m  thods  will  be  the  year  1269  ;  and  we  are  told  by  K.epc,  in  his  Mon.  Weftm.  p.  39,  that  in  the  fame  year  .269  the  died. 

f  t  Mat.  Pari>,  p.  6  ,4,  as  cited  by  Tindal  in  his  Tranflation  of  Rafin,  vol.  I.  p.  318,  in  notS. 

f '  Vide  ante.  liefides  the  perfons  mentioned  in  the  text,  wc  find  among  Edward’s  attendants,  as  has  been  before  noticed,  the  follow¬ 
ing  names.  Job n  de  lin-.tvne,  Ot  0  A  GranAono,  Robert  ie  L’rnz,  and  John  Per  don  ■  and  the  reader  may  perhaps,  from  that  circumftance, 
be  inclined  to  think,  that  thefe  latter  perfon  s  were  as  likely  to  be  here  reprefented  as  the  former  ;  an  objethon  which  may,  in  fome  degree, 
be  obviated,  when  it  is  conlidered  that  the  latter,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  difeover,  appear  to  have  been  but  obfeure  perfons ;  whereas, 
among  the  former  is  a  nobleman  of  high  rank  :  and  the  laft  of  the  three  former,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  event  related  in  a  former  note 
fpeding  the  Queen  of  Edward,  feems  to  have  been  much  in  that  Prince’s  confidence. 
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,  Amount  of  TRINITY-HALL,  in  Alderfgate- Street,  London;  and  of  fame  Paintings  fill 
remaining  in  the  Eajl  Window.  Communicated  by  Mr.  Thomas  Strong,  F.  A.  S. 

IN  the  p/irifh  church  of  St.  Botolph  without  Alderfgate,  (formerly  called  in  old  writings 
A. 'drier  ale)  London,  was  fometime  a  brotherhood  of  St.  Fabian  and  St.  Sebafian,  founded  in  the 
\car  1  :  7,  the  511!  of  King  Edward  III.  and  confirmed  by  King  Henry  IV.  in  the  fixth  year  of 
his  reil  i/.  The  brothers  and  fillers  of  that  fraternity  were  to  find  feven  tapers  of  21  lb.  of  wax, 
to  be  Indited  all  feven  on  high  feaft-days,  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  in  the  worfhip  of  God  and  his 
Mother,  and  St.  Fabian  and'  Sebqjiian,  and  of  Allhallows ,  and  on  Sundays  ;  on  other  common  feafts, 
two  to  be  lighted  at  high-mafs. 

The  hofpital  (wherein  the  fraternity  refided  flood  where  ’Trinity -Court  is  at  prelent  fituate) 
belonging  to  the  priory  of  Clunv  in  France,  was  ftippreiTed  by  King  Henry  V.  Then  King  Henry 
VI.  ip  the  24th  year  of  his  reign,  144^,  to  the  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  gave  licence  to  Dame 
Jr, an  Ajile v,  fometime  his  nurJe,  to  Robert  Cawood,  clerk  of  the  pipe,  and  Thomas  Smith,  to  found 
the  lame  a  fraternity,  perpetually  to  have  a  mailer  and  two  cullos,  with  brethren  and  lifters.  See. 
This  brotherhood  was  endowed  with  lands  more  than  J)  30  per  annum,  and  was  fupprefled  by 
King  Edward  V  I. 

Trinity-Hall  is  a  very  ancient  building,  and  is  now,  and  has  been  for  fomc  years  paft, 
ufed  as".i  Cn.ipel  on  Sunda  s  ; — and  is  the  place  where  the  Courts  of  Wardmote  and  Inqueft  are 
ufually  held  for  the  Ward  o i  Alderfgate.  In  the  window  of  the  laid  Chapel,  or  Hall,  are  fe- 
veral  paintings,  viz. 

I.  Appears  to  be  a  fatirical  reprefen  tation  of  a  monkey,  in  the  habit  of  a  monk,  fhaving  a  dog, 
which  is  leated  in  a  chair. 

II.  A  o-ood  whole  length  of  St.  Bafil,  in  his  epifeopalibus,  with  this  infeription  underneath  : 

“  Sanftus  Bafilius  Magnus.”  * 

III.  The  figures  of  a  man  in  a  fur  gown,  and  his  wife  praying,  with  this  infeription  under  them  : 

“  Orate  pro  bono  ftatu  Rogeri  flihet,  Londin,  civ. 

“  et  anne  Uxoris  l'ue.” 

Beneath  them  is  an  emblematical  reprefen  tation  of  the  Trinity. 

IV.  The  figure  of  a  man  kneeling  at  an  altar,  in  the  habit  of  a  citizen. 

•  St.  ltiijil  is  fometime  (tiled  in  the  Legend. i  Aurea,  famous  Bafilius,  and  form-times  Bafilius  magnus. — 


STATUES  on  the  Ouiftde  of  GUILDHALL,  LONDON. 

Slow's  Survey,  ed.  1633,  p.  283. 

‘‘  THE  ftately  porch,  entring  the  great  hall,  *  waseredled,  the  front  thereof  towards  thefouth, 
«  j beautified  with  images  of  Hone,  fuch  as  is  lhewed  by  thefe  verfes  following,  made  about 
“  fonie  fiftv  yeeres  fince,  by  William  Elder  ton,  at  that  time  an  atturney  in  the  ftieriffes  courts  there. 
“  Though  moll  the  images  be  pulled  downe, 

“  And  more  be  thought  remain  in  towne, 

“  I  am  fure  there  be  in  London  yet 
lt  Seven  images,  fuch,  and  in  fuch  a  place 
“  As  few  or  none,  I  think  will  hit 
‘‘  Yet  every  day  they  Ihew  their  face, 

‘‘  And  thoulands  lie  them  every  yeere, 

“  But  few,  I  think,  can  tell  me  where  ; 

“  Where  Jcfu  Chrift  aloft  doth  Hand,  -j' 

4<  Law  and  Learning  on  either  hand 
“  Difcipline  in  the  divels  necke 
“  And  hard  by  her  are  three  diredl ; 

“  There  Juftice,  Fortitude  and  Temperance  Hand, 

“  Where  finde  ye  the  like  in  all  this  land  ? 

«i  *  "phis  Guildhall,  faith  Kokrt  Fabian,  was  begun  to  be  builded  new  in  the  yeare  1411,  the  twelfth  of  Hairy  the  fourth,  by  Thomas 
><  Kmnxlci,  then  Maior,  and  his  Bretheren  the  Aldermen.  Stew’s  Survey,  ed.  1633,  p.  ’82.” 
f  Is  not  now  remaining,  in  its  place  is  put  up  a  fafli  door,  giving  admittance  into  a  balconcy. 


CROW  LAND  BRIDGE,  Lincolnfnre, 

THIS  plate  is  taken  from  a  drawing  made  upon  the  fpot  by  the  editor,  in  the  year  1780. 
Dr.  Stukely,  in  his  Itinerary,  gives  the  following  defeription  of  Crowland  Bridge  : 

“  Over  againft  the  weft  end  of  the  Abbey  of  Crowland  is  the  famous  triangular  bridge. - 

“  It  is  too  fteep  to  be  commonly  rode  over,  horfes  and  carriages  go  under  it.  It  is  formed  upon 
“  three  legments  of  a  circle,  meeting  in  one  point. — They  fay  each  bafe  Hands  in  a  differeng 
“  county. --The  rivers  Keen  and  Welland  here  meet. — On  one  fide  fits  an  image  of  King 
Ethelbald  * ,  with  a  globe  in  his  hand. 

*  An  account  of  which,  accompanied  by  an  engraving,  has  been  given  in  the  former  part  of  this  work.  See  page  3. 
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Explanation  of  an  ancient  Painting  on  the  Monument  of  Edmund  Crouchback,  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  St. 

*  Peter,  Weflminfter. 

[  Continued  from  Page  24.  ] 

FOR  the  invention  of  painting  in  oil  it  has  been  generally  imagined  that  this  country,  and  the 
world  at  large,  are  indebted  to  John  ab  Eyck,  a  painter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  who  died 
in  14.41  *;  and  we  are  further  told,  that  an  ineffeSual  fearch  for  a  varnilh  led  him  to  to  im¬ 
portant  a  difeovery.  The  faft  is  however  very  queftionable;  for  in  the  time  of  Henry  111.  we 
meet  with  a  record,  which  feems  mo#  evidently  to  imply  the  ufe  of  oil  in  painting  as  early  as,  it 
not  before,  that  period  +  ;  and  there  feems  fome  reafon  tor  imagining,  as  we  (hall  prefently  en¬ 
deavour  to  drew,  that  the  fubjeft  now  under  confideration  is  an  inftance  of  the  adual  ule  of  that 
ingredient  in  painting  in  the  time  of  his  fucceffor;  for  had  the  colours  on  this  occafion  been 
tempered  with  water,  lize,  or  any  other  fluid  lefs  tenacious  than  oil,  very  fmall  doubt  can  be 
entertained  that  at  this  diftance  of  time  thefe,  as  well  as  other  paintings  of  this  time,  mutt  have 

bewe°mayy  perhaps'  be  told,  that  the  ingredients  ufed  in  tempering  colours  previoufly  to  John  ab 
Eyck’s  fuppofed  invention  have  been  difclofed  to  the  world  +,  and  this  circumftance  may  perhaps 
be  urged  again!#  the  pofition  here  contended  for  ;  but  to  this  it  is  anfwered,  that,  in  order  to 
obviate  this  objection  and  for  the  purpofe  of  afeertaining  the  faS,  an  experiment  has  been  made 
by  an  ingenious  and  Ikilful  artift,  and  the  procefs  and  refult  of  it  have  been  communicated  to  the 
writer  hweof  in  a  letter,  addreffed  to  the  editor,  which,  as  it  cannot  be  abridged  without  in¬ 
jury  to  the  author,  is  here  inferted  at  length. 


“  efo  Mr.  Cahter,  Wood-Street,  Weilminfler. 


!  S  I  R, 


“  UNDERSTANDING  that  your  late  difeovery  of  an  ancient  painting  on  the  monument 
*«  of  Edmund  Crouchback.  in  mjlrninjler  Abbey,  had  been  produftive  of  much  enquiry  among  the 
“  curious,  as  to  the  vehicle  with  which  it  is  painted,  I  was  induced,  at  your  requell,  to  try  the 
><  following  experiments,  for  the  purpofe  of  afeertaining  whether  it  were  in  oil  or  water  colours 

>.  For  this  end  having  been  furnithed  by  you  with  lome  flakes  of  colour  which  had  been  picked 
“  off  from  the  wall  but  which  had  not  been  touched  with  the  varmfli  made  ufe  of  to  render  the 
x  reft  viiible  I  applied  one  of  them  to  the  flame  of  a  candle,  in  order  to  difeover  whether 
x  there  was  any  rofin  in  the  compofition  or  not  ;  upon  which  the  part  of  the  flake  in  contad  with 
“  the  flame  at  firil  became  black,  but  the  blacknefs  very  foon  difappeared,  leaving  behind  it  at  the 
x  extremity  of  the  part  a  circular  (liining  line,  which  fried  and  evaporated  into  awhitith  fmoke  of 
x  a  pungent  finell,  and  not  unlike  burnt  oil.  r  . 

X  Not  contented  with  this,  I  placed  another  flake  of  the  colour  within  a  bank  of  wax,  and  laying 
x  it  with  the  painted  fide  downwards  on  a  fmooth  piece  of  chalk  poured  on  it  aqua-fortis.  The 
x  effervefcence  was  not  fo  brilk  as  I  expeded  :  it  was  fufficient,  however,  to  drew  the  joint  opera- 
x  don  of  an  alkaline  and  an  acid  ;  but  fome  hours  elapfed  before  the  flake  was  diffolved,  notwith- 
“  Handing  that  I  changed  the  aqua-fortis  feveral  times  to  haften  the  folution  When  the  flake  was 
x  to  all  appearance  perfedly  diffolved  I  carefully  removed  the  wax,  and  found  the  painted  coat  entire, 
x  and  that  it  had  effedually  defended  the  chalk  from  the  fury  of  the  acid ;  and,  on  examining  the 
x  flake  with  a  glafs,  obferved  that  it  was  rough  and  turbid.  Having  taken  the  flake  from  off  the 
“  chalk  I  placed  it  on  a  china  plate,  and  applied  to  it  a  drop  of  oil  vitriol,  upon  which  the  whole 

<■  together  diffolved  into  a  tranfparent  brown.  . 

x  The  above  analyfis  evidently  proves  the  prefence  of  rofin  m  the  compofition  of  the  colours 
x  with  which  this  fubjeft  is  painted  ;  and  as  refinous  gums  are  only  diffolvable  in  oil,  it  is  more 
<■  than  probable  that  the  original  pidure  is  painted  with  an  oily  vehicle. 

“  I  am,  SIR, 

x  Adam-Street,  Oxford-Street,  “  Your  moft  obedicnt  Servant- 

“  CHRISTOPHER  BARBER." 

“Jan.  29,  1703. 

But  before  we  difmifs  this  fubjed,  a  queftion  arifes  as  to  the  artift  by  whom  thefe  figures  were 
painted  ;  which,  though  we  no  where  meet  with  his  name,  it  is  prefumed  may  be  anfwered  from 

by  the  induftry  of  Virtue,  has  not  been  able  to  recover  the  names  of 
any  painters  of  this  nation  at  the  period  we  are  now  fpeakrng  of,  but  obferves  on  the  contrary. 


[239,  and  is  given  as  follows  in  Mr.  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of 
Rox  thefaamrio  et  cameraris  fuis'  falutem.  Liberate  de  thefauro  noftro,  Odoni  z unfabro  et  Eduardo  filio 


»  Walpole's  Anecdotas  of  Painting,  4'°  edit.  vol.  I.  p.  6.  in  not! 

+  This  record  is  dated  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  Henry  III. 

Painting,  vol.  I.  p-  6.  “  Rex  t^a“”‘d‘°  denarios*3  pro  oleo,  vernici,  et  coloribus  emptis,  et  pifturis  faftis  in  camera  regime  noltrs 
“  fuo  centum  et  feptcmdecem  fokdos  xxiir  ufque  ad  feftum  Sanfti  Bar  nab,  apoftoli  eodem  anno,  fcilicet  per  xv 

“  aPud  a.^°;flaV1S  f  ?  ■  "  h  t  b  fh  0j!  and  varnilh  are  here  mentioned;  and  adds,  that  the  former  might  indeed  be 

-  dies.”  Mr  Walpole  remark,  in  a  note that  bothwl  a  ^  ^  .$  difficuk  (q  conceive  hovv  it  w„  poffible  t0  varnilh  with  oil 

only  ufed  in  the  compofition  of  the  1.  ,  further  evidence  in  fupport  of  the  pofition  that  the  invention  of  oil  painting  was 

either  water  colours  or  colours  mixed  with  ,'aderisreferred  to  “  A  critical  May  on  Oil  Painting,  by  R.  E.  Rafpe,  4«o.  Land.  ,78>.” 
in  ufe  antecedent  t  ojobn  ^Fyck  d  ingenious  gentleman  has  intimated  a  doubt,  whether  John  ab  Eyck 

l  See  Mr.  Anecdotes  S J  had  been  fed  t0  the  Saciety  ot  Antiquaries,  but 

was  really  or  not  the  inventor  of  painting  in .oil  ,  and  ™*ecedent  t0  fohn  ab  Eyck,  mixed  their  colours ;  he  then  proceeds  in  the  fol- 
had  met  with  no  folution,  viz.  with  what  P  ’  •  •  ]]  Pacini;  of  John  ab  Eyck’s  invention,  but  without  one  word  of  the 

lowing  manner,  •  After  ™.'»S  S'iTSi  f.ughc  SarjL  put  un  oud  to  the  dife.lty  by  theft  word,: 

‘  method  which  his  (!cr<Lt  *’“dnel5uli  fSfl-ut-L  diffinderentur,  hinc  eofdem  lintco,  prius  glutine  mediante,  induxerunt,  defuperque  ap- 
“  Quiaautem  metuebant  ne  ^uri  fciflnr  ffi  ;  modus  dici  folct  alia  tempera,  id  eft  temperature  aquante.  Hanc 

“  plicito  gyplo,  pofttnodo  demum  F«uras  J  ovo  gallinaceo,  in  ejufdem  liquore  frondem  teneram  ficulncam  de  ficu  jumore 

'•  T?WwTl  “*  fS’SiX  eque  .Hello  ill.  nafceb.tut  temperature  :  qua  mediante  podmodum  loco  a, urn  .el  gummi,  ,el 

.  When  they  painted Ion  wal  e  led  the  ^  iife”,  :  ,hi,  war  thue  prepared  :  the,  dropped  inro  the  yolk  of  an  egg 

•  and  covered  that  with  p  arfcr,  «»  "  V  '  wilh  which,  inllead  of  water,  gum,  or  gumdragunt,  they  m.ced  the,,  lad  aye, 
rf  colou,Sl“;.“°’ ^’roSetfrom  the  lad  WofdAf  thia  pad'age,  that  the,  laid  their  f„d  colour  with  w.ter  or  gum  only.  Mr.  tt olf.l,  a 

Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  I.  p.  25.  that 


t  =6  ] 

that  the  artifls  of  that  Ipecics  employed  by  Henry  III.  appear  to  have  been  Itaiiam  *,  and  Virtue 
has  difeovered,  that  the  Shrine  of  Edward  the  Confeffor,  confeffedly  ereded  in  that  King's  reign, 
was  defigned  by  an  Italian  painter,  named  Pietro  Cavalmi,  the  inventor  of  mofaicj  and  that  fome 
(mail  remains  of  paintings  over  the  Ragged  Regiment  +,  as  alfo  fome  others  formerly  exittin»  in  the 
Chapel  of  Edward  the  Confeffor,  were  the  works  of  this  mailer  +  :  and  Mr.  Walpole  feems  inclined 
to  think,  and  with  great  appearance  of  probability,  from  the  refemblance  between  the  Shrine  of 
Edward  the  Confeffor  and  the  Monument  of  Henry  III  that  this  latter  piece  of  lculpture  (for  he 
appears  to  have  been  both  a  painter  and  fculptor)  was  alfo  executed  by  him.  Whether  we  may 
not  therefore  conclude,  that  the  painting  in  queftion  on  the  Monument  of  Edmund  Crouehback  is 
of  the  hand  of  this  Pietro  Cava/ini,  is  left  to  the  dccifion  of  the  reader. 


Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  L  p.  26. 

t  The  Ragged  Regiment,  as  they  were  called,  confided  of  the  figures  of  federal  of  our  Kings  buried  in  Wejlminjber  Abbey  which 
were  laid  on  their  cenotaphs,  at  the  celebration  of  their  funerals.  Vide  Keepe's  Mon.  Wtft.  p.  133.  Thcfe  were  formerly  placed  in  the  cafes 
which  now  contain  the  figures  of  Oueen  Ann  and  F.nrfl  ChntUnn.  and  .nn»i,A.  .......  _ _  u_. -  .1  .  r  ■  , 


7/7»  *  contain  the  figures  of  Queen  Ann  and  Lord  Chatham,  and  in  another  now  empty  between  thofe  two,  in  the  chantry  over 

f‘p  s  Vh^c!,;  but  bave  °ee.n  f,nce  amoved  to  that  over  the  monument  of  Henry  V.  The  painting  above-mentioned,  if  we  mr/iudre 
from  the  (mail  remains  of  it  in  the  empty  cale,  was  admirably  executed,  and  was  till  very  lately,  as  we  are  informed  vifible  ’  J 
tne  cale  occupied  by  Lord  Chatham's  effigy  as  in  the  other ;  but  in  the  former  it  w  ■  ■ 

empty  cafe  here  mentioned  is  never  (hewn. 

I  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  I.  p.  18. 


i  defaced  when  that  figut 


s  placed  there.  The 


PAINTINGS  in  the  fever al  WINDOWS  of  Weftminfter  Abbey  illifl rated  by  Mr.  Hawkins. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  there  is  perhaps  no  ancient  edifice  in  this  kingdom  To  well  worthy 
of  attention  as  the  venerable  fabric,  that  has  furnifhed  this  and  many  other  articles  in  this 
work,  fcarcely  any  is  lefs  underftood  ;  and  indeed  fo  little  pains  have  heretofore  been  taken  to 
afeertain  the  feveral  historical  events,  to  which  the  many  ornaments  of  it  refer,  that  to  endeavour 
to  explain  them  at  this  day  is  in  many  inftances  an  undertaking  fo  arduous,  as  to  reduce  us  to  the 
neceffity  of  adopting  furmife  for  fadt,  and  for  hiftorical  certainty  probable  conjecture. 

The  fubjedt  of  the  prefent  enquiry  is  one  of  the  many  inftances,  in  which  we  fenfibly  feel  the 
truth  of  the  above  pofition,  for  refpedting  thefe  figures  in  the  windows,  not  even  the  time 
of  their  eredtion,  or  the  events  to  which  they  i'everally  relate,  are  at  this  day  known,  and  the 
only  guide  offered  us  for  the  illuftration  of  this  fubjedt  is  a  tradition,  mentioned  in  the  note,  fo 
manifeftly  ill  founded  as  to  need  no  refutation  *. 

The  fix  firft  figures  to  the  right,  computing  as  before,  form  the  whole  of  the  window  over 
the  altar  at  the  ealt  end  of  the  church  f.  Of  thefe,  the  two  firft  are  fuppofed  to  be 
the  two  pilgrims,  to  whom  St.  John  the  Evangelift  delivered  at  Jerufalem  a  ring,  which 
he  had  received  from  Edward  the  Confeffor,  to  be  reftored  by  them  to  that  King,  as  'has  been 
already  related  at  large  in  a  former  page  of  this  work.  The  third  is  unquestionably  Edward 
the  Confeflor,  as  is  evident,  as  well  from  the  circumftance  of  his  holding  a  ring  which  he  is  de¬ 
livering  to  the  fourth,  as  from  the  Roman  letter  E.  which  occurs  in  many  places  of  his  outer  robe. 
The  fourth,  from  the  letter  I.  vifible  on  many  parts  of  his  outer  garment,  and  alfo  from  the  at¬ 
titude  in  which  he  is  here  reprefented,  which  is  that  of  receiving  the  ring,  is  undoubtedly  St. 
John  the  Evangelist  3  and  the  fifth  is  conjedtured,  from  the  book  in  his  left  hand,  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  as  the  fymbol  of  an  Evangelist,  and  from  the  palmers  Staff  in  his  right,  to  be  the 
fame  perfon,  as  he  appeared  to  the  two  pilgrims  before-mentioned  at  Jerufalem. 

The  fixth  there  See  ms  great  reafon  to  imagine  might  be  intended  to  reprefent  Mellitus ,  a  companion 
of  St.  Augufin  in  his  million  to  this  ifland,  and  afterwards  Bifhop  of  London,  in  whole  time,  viz. 
about  the  year  605  $,  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Peter,  at  IVefminfer,  (though  not  the  prefent  ftruc- 
ture,  for  that  was  rebuilt  by  Henry  III.)  as  it  is  laid,  and  with  a  much  greater  degree  of  probability, 
than  any  other  account  of  its  foundation  bears,  was  firfi;  eredted  by  Sebert,  King  of  the  Eafi  Saxons 
and  conlecrated  by  the  above-mentioned  Mellitus-,  as,  waiving  other  authorities,  we  learn  from 
the  following  verfes  in  Hardings  Chronicle,  cited  by  IVeever  in  his  Account  of  this  Church  : 

King  Fjhelbcrt  Saimft  Poules  edefied  : 

And  King  Sebert  IVefminfer  founded 
Mellilo  theim  both  halovved  and  bleffified 
Aifin  then,  made  Clerke  full  well  grounded.  || 

The  two  remaining  figures  are  refpedtively  taken  from  the  fide  windows  at  the  weft  end  of  the 
Church  ;  the  firfi  ol  them,  representing  a  man  in  armour,  is  placed  in  a  window  at  the  weft  end 
of  the  South  ille,  and  for  whom  it  was  intended  may  admit  of  a  queftion,  for  the  decifion  of  which 
it  feems  previoufly  neceflary  that  we  Should,  if  poffible,  in  the  firfi  place  afeertain  the  time  of 
its  eredtion. 

It  is  oblervable,  that  on  the  furcoat  of  this  figure  the  arms  of  France  and  England  quarterly  are 
reprefented  ;  from  which  we  might  be  led  to  conclude,  were  it  not  that  there  is  no  crown  on 
the  head,  nor  any  other  regal  fymbol  or  ornament,  that  it  was  intended  to  reprefent  one  of  our 
ovvn  Kings.  This  circumftance,  trifling  as  it  may  feem,  may  perhaps  at  once  lead  to  a  deter¬ 
mination  refpedting  its  age,  and  the  perfon  for  whom  it  was  intended. 


*  The  two  firft  figures  to  the  right  are  faid  to  reprefent  Margaret  Countcfis  of  Richmond  (mother  of  Henry  VII.)  and  Elizabeth  his 
Queen,  the  third  and  fourth  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  and  the  fifth  and  fixth  Abbot  Ijlip  and  Cardinal  Morton. 

+  fV'  In  b’5  Antiquities  of  tVeJiminJier  Abbey,  vol.  I.  p.  61,  notices  thefe  paintings ;  but  fays,  that  they  are  fo  confufedly  placed 
that  little  or  no  conjecture  can  be  made.  ‘  7  r 

j  Neweaurt's  Repertorium  vol.  I.  p.  710.— Keefe's  Mon.  IVeftm.  p.  5.— Which  lalt  author  further  tells  us,  that  it  was  at  the  per- 
fuafion  of  Mlhtus  that  the  aojoining  convent  was  eroded  and  endowed  by  Sebert,  in  order  to  fupply  this  his  church  with  a  fufficient 
number  of  religious  perfons  for  the  celebration  of  divine  fervice. 

||  lEeeier's  Funeral  Monuments,  p.  450,  from  Join  Harding,  ca.  88,  and  in  a  charter  of  Edward  the  Confefibr,  an  extraft  of  which 
from  a  copy  in  the  Tower,  is  given  by  H  eever  in  loc.  fupra  cit.  are  the  following  words  :  “  Bafilica  Sanfti  P.tri  U\P.nton.  edificata  fuit 
antiquitus  lub  Melltto  Lon.tcn  e  primo  Epifcopo,  focio  et  contemporaneo  Saniii  Au^ufiini,  primi  Cantuar.  Archiepifcopi.”  With  re¬ 
fill  to  this  charter,  however,  it  murt  not  be  concealed  that  Hidmore,  in  his  “  Enquiry  into  the  time  of  the  firftfoundation  o f //>//. 

mtnjier  Abbey,  p.  3.  briefly  mentioning  the  feveral  charters  which  refer  the  foundation  of  this  Church  to  the  time  of  Sebert  and 
amonglt  others  thofe  of  Edward  the  Confeffor,  fays  of  thefe  latter,  without  particularizing  them,  that  they  have  been  proved  to  be 
ipurious  from  the  many  A orman  phrafes  in  them,  and  from  the  manner  of  affixing  the  feals  to  them  ;  and  cites  as  his  authority,  Hnket’s. 
rrerace  to  Literatura  Septentrionalis,  p.  37,  38. 
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The  arms  of  England  quarterly  with  thofe  of  France  were  firft:  borne,  we  know,  by  King 
Edward  III.  after  his  conqueft  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  wc  are  alfo  told,  that  he  fometimes  placed 
thofe  of  France  in  the  firft  quarter,  at  others  thofe  of  England ;  but  at  laft  refolved  to  place  thofe 
of  France  firft  *,  and  fo  they  are  here  reprefented.  We  further  find,  that  the  arms  of  France  were 
originally  femee  fleurs  de  lys,  i.  e.  a  Ihield  fown  or  fprinkled  with  fleurs  de  lys  ;  but  that  King, 
Charles  the  fixth  of  France,  changed  the  femee  fleurs  de  lys  into  three,  which  variation  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  our  King  Henry  the  fifth  in  thofe  of  England,  and  fo  they  continue  -f-. 

Hence,  and  from  the  correfpondence  of  the  arms  of  England  and  France  on  the  furcoat  with  the 
ancient,  but  not  prefent  method  of  bearing  them,  it  is  to  be  inferred,  that  the  figure  in  queftion 
muft  have  been  painted  between  the  time  of  Edward  III.  and  that  of  Henry  V.  that  is  to  fay 
between  the  years  1341  and  1422,  for  in  the  former  of  thefe  years  Edward  firft  added  the  arms 
of  France  to  thofe  of  this  kingdom  J,  and  in  the  latter  Henry  died  §. 

For  whom  this  figure  was  intended  is  the  next  doubt  to  be  refolved  ;  and  having,  from  the 
circumftances  above-mentioned,  nearly  afeertained  its  age,  we  fhall  find  no  great  difficulty  in  the 
difeuflion  of  this  queftion.  From  the  arms  on  his  furcoat,  if  there  had  been  a  crown  on  his 
head,  one  fliould  have  been  induced  to  pronounce  it  one  of  our  own  Kings,  who  reigned  within 
the  period  above-mentioned  ;  but  probably  from  its  having  the  former,  and  wanting  the  latter 
of  tnefe  circumftances,  it  might  be  intended  for  Edward  the  Black  Prince;  for  we  are  told  by 
Mr.  Uralpole,  that  the  Black  Prince  was  reprefented  on  glafs  in  a  window  at  the  weft  end  of 
Wcjlminjler  Abbey,  but  that  the  image  is  now  almoft  defaced  |j  :  by  which  aflertion  we  muft 
underftand  that  to  be,  which  is  the  cafe,  viz.  that,  in  fundry  parts  of  the  portrait,  the  glafs  has 
been  broken  and  repaired  with  pieces  cither  blank  or  of  a  different  colour.  The  fituation  of  this 
figure  likewife  fo  exactly  correfponds  with  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  IValpole,  as  to  leave,  it  is 
imagined,  but  fmall  doubt  that  they  are  the  fame  **. 

The  place,  in  which  the  laft  figure  of  the  prefent  plate  is  found,  is  in  a  window  at  the  weft  end 
of  the  north  ifle,  and  exaftly  anfwers  to  one  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  Hiftorical  Defcription 
of  IVef.minJler  Abbey  -j-f-,  who  after ts  it  to  be  a  reprefentation  of  Edward  the  Confeflor ;  but  as  this 
figure  differs  fo  very  effentially  from  all  the  other  portraits  of  him,  in  this  Church  particularly, 
there  does  not  feem  the  leaft  ffiadow  of  reafon  for  fuppofing  it  to  be  he  ;  and,  as  the  figure  itfelf 
affords  no  internal  evidence  or  circumftance  on  which  any  conjefture  might  be  founded,  we  muft 
content  ourfelves  with  giving  it  as  it  appears,  leaving  it  to  the  reader  to  determine  whom  it  was 
intended  to  reprefent. 

•  Camden's  Remains,  edit.  1674,  p.  sgz. 

f  Ibid,  p.  *93. 

J  Salmon's  Chronological  Hiftorian,  vol.  I.  p.  3Z. 

$  Baker’s  Chronicle,  edit.  1674,  p.  180. 

||  Walpole'  5  Anecdotes  ofl’ainting,  vol.  I.  p.  z\.  Mr.  Walpole's  book  was  printed,  as  appears  from  the  title  page,  in  1762. 

••  The  author  of  theHillorical  Defcription  of  ll'/Jlmtnfter  Abbey,  firft  printed  in  1753,  fays,  that  this  painting  is  fuppofed  to  reprefent 
Richard  II.  but  that  the  colours  being  of  a  water  blue  no  particular  face  can  be  diilinguifhed.  Hift.  Defcription  of  Wejlm.  Abbey,  p.  9. 
There  feems,  however,  no  foundation  for  fuch  a  conjcdturC. 

ft  Fage9- 


SCULPTURES  on  the  FREEZE  in  EDWARD  the  CONFESSOR’s  Chapel. 

[Continued  from  page  20.] 

THE  event  to  which  the  compartment  N°.  XIII.  of  this  freeze  bears  evident  allufion,  has  been 
already  '*  related  with  fufficient  precifion  to  render  any  further  explanation  unnecefl'ary.  It  is 
however  to  be  obferved,  that  the  prefent  plate  reprefents  the  Pilgrims  in  the  aft  of  delivering  to 
the  King:  the  ring,  which  they  had  received  for  that-purpofe  from  St.  John  the  Evangelift. 

N°.  XIV.  is  fuppofed  to  contain  a  reprefentation  of  the  dedication  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  St. 
Peter,  IVeJhninJler ,  loon  after  its  re-ereftion  by  Edward  the  Confeffor  ;  the  feveral  circumftances 
whereof  are  thus  related:  I11  confequence  of  the  admonition  from  the  Pilgrims  before-mentioned, 
that  his  diffolution  was  near  at  hand,  the  King  became  anxious  that  this  his  Church,  which  was 
then  juft  erefted,  fliould  in  his  own  life-time  be  confecrated  with  the  utmoft  folemnity.  The 
feaft  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord  was  now  near,  and  it  was  cuftomary  in  thofe  times  for  all  the 
nobility  to  affift  at  the  celebration  of  that  high  feftival ;  the  King  therefore  determined,  that  the 
ceremony  of  the  confecration  of  his  Church  fliould  be  performed  on  Innocents-day  following. 
In  the  night  of  the  Nativity  he  was  feized  with  a  fever,  which  however  he  fo  far  overcame  as  to 
be  able  to  be  prefent  for  three  days  at  a  folemn  entertainment ;  but  on  the  third  day,  finding  his 
death  haftily  approaching,  he  commanded  that  all  things  neceffary  fliould  be  prepared  for  the  con¬ 
fecration  of  his  Church  on  the  next  day,  viz.  Innocents-day,  according  to  his  declared  intention. 
Innocents-day  being  arrived,  and  the  clergy  and  nobility  affembled,  the  folemnity  of  the  dedication 
was  begun,"  the  King,  as  far  as  his  ill  health  would  permit,  aflifting  in  the  office  ;  but  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  all  things,  and  the  care  of  providing  what  was  neceffary,  was  entrufted  to  the  Queen,  who 
on  this  occafion  performed  the  funftions  of  her  hufband  as  alfo  her  own.  The  ceremony 
being  ended,  and  the  King  having  uttered  this  fentence,  “  It  is  finifhed,”  was  condufted  to  his 
bed,  and  from  that  time  his  diforder  increafing  f,  on  the  vigil  of  the  Epiphany,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1066,  he  ended  his  life  %. 

And  now  having  given  reprefentations  of  thefe  very  curious  though  hitherto  neglefted  carvings, 
and  minutely  inveftigated  the  feveral  fafts  to  which  they  refpeftively  refer,  it  was  thought  that  a 
view,  exhibiting  their  fituation  in  the  Chapel  of  which  they  form  fo  venerable  an  ornament, 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  reader  ;  accordingly  he  is  here  prefented  with  an  engraving,  from  a 
drawing  taken  on  the  fpot,  of  Edward  the  Confeffor’s  Chapel,  wherein  is  fliewn  the  freeze  in 
a  continued  line,  with  the  feveral  compartments  into  which  it  is  divided. 

*  Sec  page  19  of  this  ivork. 

+  Altered  Rival,  ubi  fupra,  col.  398. 

I  Sinuonis  Dunclmcnfis  Hiftoria,  among  the  Decern  Scriptores,  col.  193. 
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The  reader’s  curiofity  may  now  naturally  be  awakened  to  enquire,  fince  the  a^e  of  them  ha.; 
been  above  precilely  afcertained,  after  the  artift  by  whom  they  were  defigned  or  executed  ;  and, 
though  his  name,  as  too  frequently  happens  in  fuch  cafes,  is  not  recorded,  yet  it  is  prefumed 
fufficient  evidence  will  be  found  Hill  exilting,  at  lead:  to  found  a  conjecture. 

But  previous  to  the  dilculhon  of  this  queftion,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  acknowledge  a  miftake 
in  our  firft  paper,  into  which  for  want  of  full  information  on  this  fubjeCt,  for,  as^it  has  been 
before  hinted,  none  is  to  be  derived  from  the  works  of  the  feveral  authors  who  have  written  the 
hiftory  of  this  Church,  we  have  fallen,  and  which  for  that  reafon  it  is  hoped  that  the  reader  will 
pardon  ;  and  that  is  the  fuppolition,  that  the  firft  compartment  of  this  freeze  was  a  reprelen tation 
of  the  trial  of  Queen  Emma.  This  was  at  the  time  the  beft  conjecture  that  could  be  formed,  and 
as  feeming  a  probable  one,  was  therefore  adopted  ;  but  a  further  confideration  has  induced  us  to 
think,  that,  in  (lead  of  the  above  event,  it  much  more  probably  refers  to  the  following. 

King  Ethelred. ,  tne  father  of  Edward  the  Confeffor,  and  one  of  his  predecefTors  in  his  kingdom, 
had  by  his  firit  wife  a  fon  named  Edmund,  well  known  by  the  appellation  of  Ironfide  ;  and  by  his 
fiecond,  .Emma,  another  named  Alfred.  It  happened  that  Queen  Emma,  being  pregnant  of 
another,  afterwards  Edward  the  Confeffor  *,  and  Ethelred  being  defirous  of  appointing  fuch  a 
fucceffor  as  fhould  be  approved  of,  if  not  by  all,  at  leaf!  by  the  major  part  of  his  fubjeds,  pro- 
pofed  as  a  Queftion  for  the  determination  of  a  council  then  afTembled  to  deliberate  on  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  his  kingdom,  whom  he  fhould  nominate  to  fucceed  him.  Some  of  them  were  of  opinion 
that  Edmund,  on  account  of  his  matchlefs  bodily  ftrength,  was  the  mod  eligible;  others  on  the 
contrary  preferring  Alfred-,  but  it  having  been  predicted  by  fome  one  then  prefen t  -f-,  that  the 
foimer  fhould  enjoy  but  a  very  fhort  life,  and  that  the  latter  fhould  perifh  by  an  immature  death, 
tiie  willies  of  all  concentred  in  the  child  of  which  the  Queen  was  then  enfient,  and  he  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  elected;  and  to  this  election  the  King  affenting,  the  nobility  took  an  oath  of  fealty  to 
him,  notwithftanding  he  was  in  ventre  de fa  mere,  [/.  e.  in  his  mother’s  womb]  and  his  birth  by 
confequence  precarious  ;£.  3 

It  has  been  above  hinted,  that  the  reader's  curiofity  might  poffibly  be  excited  to  enquire  after 
the  defigner  and  carver  of  the  fculptures  in  queftion  ;  and,  though  the  artift's  modefty  has  pre¬ 
vented  his  dilcloling  his  name  in  any  part  of  the  freeze,  it  is  prelumed  the  following  conjecture 
will  not  be  deemed  wholly  groundlefs. 

^ertue,  from  an  infeription,  till  within  thefe  few  years,  remaining  on  the  llirine  of  Edward 
the  Confeffor,  of  which  the  following  words,  “  Petrus  duxit  in  aCtum  Romanus  cives,”  were 
part,  dilcovered  that  Pietro  Cavalmi.wn  Italian  painter,  was  the  architect  employed  in  erecting  it 
This  Inline  it  is  well  known  was  finifhed  about  the  year  1269  ||,  and,  as  we  have  before  men¬ 
tioned,  there  teems  great  reafon  for  fuppoling  that  the  freeze  now  under  confideration  is  of  the 
lame  age.  It  appears  therefore  no  ablurd  conclufion  to* imagine,  that  the  fame  perfon  might  be 
employed  to  make  a  defign  for  the  Shrine,  and  alfo  to  decorate  by  other  ornaments  the  Chapel 
of  Edward  the  Confeflor  ;  in  fhort,  to  imagine  that  this  freeze  was  defigned,  and  perhaps  carved, 
(tor  we  find  that  he  was  both  a  painter  and  fculptor  **)  by  the  above-named  Pietro  Cavalini  ■  a 
conjecture  which  may  perhaps  receive  additional  ilrength,  when  we  are  told,  as  was  the  cafe,  that 
this  Chapel  was  originally  ornamented  with  Paintings,  though  now  effaced,  which,  in  the  jude- 
ment  of  Pertue,  were  of  the  hand  of  this  matter  -f-f.  J  6 

•  Stow,  in  his  Chronicle,  edit.  1631,  p.  91,  fays,  c 
Alfred  the  younger  of  the  two  children  by  Queen  Emm 


he  authority  of  W.  that  E*. xri  the  Confr/Tor  wai  the  tide,  and 

but  11114  atttumftance  will  make  very  little  alteration  with  refpefl  to  the  faff 

f  In  a  copy  of  K„[,\  MonomenU  with  manufeipt  addition,  and  corteaion,,  with  the  nfe  whereof  the  author  of 

,h„  paper  ha,  been  very  lately  favoured  man.  of  the  event,  of  the  CoufeBbr',  life  are  inferted  in  maunferipr,  with  inunrion  a,  h 
fhottld  ieem  to  explain  tht,  freeae.  For  the  porpofe  of  tllurtr.ting  the  Sril  oompartment,  ,  relation  1,  given  to  theV,meV(fe«  w°h  SI 
■  ,  ,  _  ,h“'  told  that  the  lhort  duration  of  the  live,  of  AlfrtJ  and  EjdLi  „,  f„e,old  by bv 

the  other  compartments  of  this  freeze  the  explanations  of  the  fecond, 
tioned,  nearly  correfpond  with 

:thor  of  it  is  moil  grofsly  millaken.  *  *  - " - the  remluninE  °nes>  aPP<*«  ".oft  evidently  that  the 


xt,  excepting  that  w 
whom  we  are  to  underhand  S 

on  his  head  is  for  that  reafon  intended  for  him.  VVith  refpedt 

third,  frith  filth,  tenth  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  given  in  the  manufeipt  nceonnt  before.] 
thole  which  we  have  inferted  of  thofe  compartments  refpeftively  ;  but  as  to  ' 
molt  grofsly  millaken. 

t  - llitrcd  Rivallenjh,  (o  frequently  before  cited  col.  372.  //? dmort  informs  us,  that  this  work  (which 

‘  .RcS'f5  &  Confeflons,’  )  was  comptled  by  its  author  under  the  direflion  of  Lau, 

the  canonization  of  Edward  the  Confeflor  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  and  dedicated 
King  on  the  very  day  of  the  tranflation  of  the  Confeflor ’s  body  '  ' 

S  Mr.  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  4W  edit.  vol.  I.  p.  1 

||  If idmnre'i  Hill,  o (IVeJlminJler  Abbey,  p.  16,  where  we  arc  informed,  that  the  body  of  Edward  the  Confeflor 
the  former  into  the  prefent  lhrine  on  the  13th  of  OAober,  1269.  7  6  v.omeJior 

**  Mr.  Walpole's  Anecdotes  ofl’ainting,  vol.  I.  p.  1-. 
ft  Ibid,  p.  18. 


entitled,  “  Vita  Sanfli 
,  ...  „  Abbot  aiWefimin/itr,  on  0CCafi0n  0f 

to  King  May  II.  and  that  it  was  prefented  to  that 
the  year  1 163.  See  IVidmore's  Hilt,  of  Wejlminfltr  Abbey,  p.  28. 

was  removed  from 


[  *9  ] 

Conjectures  on  a  MONUMENTAL  BRASS  of  an  ABBOT,  in  the  ABBEY  CHURCH  at 
St.  ALBANS.  Communicated  by  Richard  Gough,  Efj;  F.  R.  S.  F.  A.  S. 

THE  rich  fepulchral  brafs  exhibited  in  this  plate  decorates  a  large  (lab,  which  now  lies  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  chancel  of  the  Abbey  Church  at  St  .Albans',  but  the  infeription  and  other  cir- 
cumftances  fugged:  no  improbable  conjecture  that  it  once  covered  the  vault  of  Thomas  Ramryge, 
38th  abbot  of  this  monaftcry,  who  died  1524. 

It  reprefents  an  abbot  veiled  in  his  proper  habit,  with  his  mitre  and  crofier,  treading  on  two 
dragons  fighting  together. 

The  canopy  under  which  the  abbot  (lands,  and  which  is  uncommonly  rich  and  laboured,  is 
charged  with  a  variety  of  figures  of  faints  and  other  perfonages.  At  the  top  is  the  Deity,  to 
whom  two  angels  offer  incenfe  in  cenfers,  while  two  others  behind  them  are  finging  his  praifes 
to  {(ringed  inftruments  of  different  forms.  Behind  thefe  hilt  are  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  (bated, 
with  their  refpe&ive  fvmbols,  the  key  and  fword.  Under  St.  Peter  is  a  faint  holding  in  his  left 
hand  a  crofier,  and  refting  his  right  on  a  fword  reverft;  his  head  covered  with  a  bonnet:  and 
oppofite  to  him  is  another  faint  holding  3  lance  in  his  right  hand,  and  bearing  a  crown  on  his 
head.  Under  thefe  two  latl  figures  (which  are  on  a  larger  feale  than  the  reft)  are,  on  each  hand 
of  the  abbot,  three  groupes  or  pairs  of  faints  and  other  perfonages  alternately  grouped  together. 
Among  the  faints  one  may  diftinguifh  by  their  fymbols  John,  Andrew ,  Thomas ,  and  Bartholomew: 
but  the  others,  having  loft  the  inferiptions  on  their  fcrol is.  are  not  fo  eafily  afeertnined.  All  the 
architeftural  work  above,  below,  and  on  each  fide  of  thefe  figures,  is  extremely  rich  and  high 
charged;  the  ground  of  the  whole  plate  moft  fplendidly  diapered  with  animals  heads  in  qua- 
terfoils.  A  very  fmall  part  of  this  magnificent  plate  is  occupied  by  the  infeription,  which  is 
conceived  in  the  following  terms,  with  a  falitire  crofs  prefixt. 

Hie  jacct  dominus  Thomas  quondam  abbas  lmjus  monajlerii. 

iFeever  *  reciting  this  infeription  imperfectly  (for  he  has  omitted  the  words  dominus  and 
quondam )  adds,  “  This  is  the  laft  abbot  for  whom  1  finde  any  infeription  or  epitaph,  and  the  laft 
“  in  my  catalogue:  whofe  furname  was  Ramridge.  Fir  fuis  temporibus  tarn  d He  bias  deo  quarn  homi- 
“  nibus,  propterqv.e  caufas  varias  nomen  in  perpetua  benediflione  apud  pojleros  habens ;  faith  the 
golden  regifter. 

Sir  Henry  Chauncey  t  quoting  IFeever,  fays,  t  “  Thomas  Ramrige,  who  had  been  formerly  prior 
“  of  this  monaftery,  anno  1492,  7  Hen.  VII.  w.is  promoted  to  the  government  of  this  church: 
“  he  was  a  pious  and  religious  man,  beloved  both  by  God  and  man,  and  his  name  was  celebrated 
“  among  them  for  his  good  works  to  pofterity.’’ 

Dr.  Salmons  account  is  much  the  fame  with  the  above |:  “  Thomas  Ramrige  was  the  38th 
“  abbot,  who  was  prior  here  before.  He  was  elefted  1492,  and  died  1524,  with  a  good  character.” 
But  of  this  monument  he  gives  a  very  imperfect  account  §.  “  Another,  whofe  name  is  Thomas, 

“  hath  a  great  number  of  effigies  in  brafs;  amongft  the  reft  the  twelve  Apoftles,  and  arms— on  a 
“  bend  three  fpread  eagles--.” 

Whoever  attends  to  the  beautiful  fepulchral  chapel  on  the  north  fide  of  the  chancel,  which 
the  rams  bearing  the  word  ruge  on  their  collars,  and  the  epitaph  defgned  for  his  tomb  given  by 
Chauncey ,  p.  471,  concur  with  the  tradition  of  the  place  in  aftigning  to  abbot  Ramridge,  will  ob- 
ferve  the  fpread  eagles,  or  rather  eaglets  di/played,  on  the  bend,  repeated  more  than  once  on  the 
outfide  of  this  chapel,  and  fupported  by  thefe  rams. 

A  (lab  of  freeftone  now  lying  before  the  monument  of  Duke  Humphrey,  in  the  fouth  aile  of 
the  chancel,  (and  by  Mr.  Pennant  ||  fomewhat  inadvertently  placed  at  the  foot  of  Ramryge' s  monu¬ 
ment)  has  the  figure  of  an  abbot  properly  habited  cut  in  the  (lone,  with  the  feme  coat  of  arms  four 
times  repeated,  impaled  by  the  abbey  arms,  and  fupported  twice  by  two  birds  and  twice  by  two 
rams,  without  any  infeription  to  determine  to  whom  it  belonged. 

Aqucftion  arifes  here  how  it  happened  that  the  fame  perfon  had  two  monumental  figures. 

There  were  only  two  abbots  here  of  the  chriftian  name  of  Thomas ;  Thomas  De  la  More,  from 
135°  to  J39^’  anc*  Thomas  Ramryge.  De  la  More  was  a  great  benefattor  to  this  church;  but 
it  is  not  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  Ramryge  would  have  fo  fimple  a  ftone  laid  over  his  remains 
in  his  coftly  chapel,  even  though  it  ffiould  be  admitted  that  ftones  with  figures  fo  cut  in  were 
more  frequent  in  the  1 6th  century  than  before  it,  as  appears  by  one  in  Dorchefier  church,  c.  Oxford, 
over  a  prior  of  Ranton,  c.  Stafford,  who  was  alfo  a  bifiiop  **,  and  is  by  Willis  fuppofeci  to  have 
died  1518.  It  is  true  there  is  a  conformity  between  the  infeription  on  the  fafeia  of  Ramryge' s 
chapel  and  that  round  the  freeftone  ;  both  being  religious  fentences.  The  former  runs  thus : 

SanSi  Spiritus  affit  nobis  gracia.  Veni  fanSle  Spiritus  reple  -ft  t  no  rum  cor  da  fidelium  et  tui  amor  is 
in  eis  ignem  accende.  Amen. 

The  latter,  as  well  as  can  be  made  out  at  prefent ; 

BenediEta  fit  fanEla  trinitas  atque  indivifa  unitas - ei  quia  fecit  nobis  mifericordiam - 

But  it  fhould  not  be  forgotten,  that  both  IFeever  and  Willis  appropriate  to  abbot  De  la  More  this 
following  epitaph  : 

Ffi  abbas  Thomas  tumulo  prefente  reclufus 
gut  vite  tempus  fanElos  expend'd  in  ufus. 

which  certainly  never  was  put  on  the  ledge  of  the  brafs  plate,  though  there  is  fo  much  room  for  it. 
The  arms  of  Ramryge  repeated  at  the  fides  put  it  out  of  all  difputc  that  it  belonged  to  that  abbot. 

If  it  be  Laid  that  the  birds  and  rams  fupporting  the  arms  on  the  freeftone  (lab  are  probably  no 
more  than  the  favourite  badges  of  abbot  iFhcthamfied,  who  was  one  of  De  la  More's  fucceflors,  and 
caufed  them  to  be  painted  on  the  roof  of  the  chancel,  where  they  ftill  remain,  the  arms  however 
will  fix  the  flab  to  Ramryge  alfo. 

Tlie  vault  which  contained  the  remains  of  Abbot  Ramryge  having  been  applied  in  the  halt  cen¬ 
tury  to  a  family  of  fome  note  in  this  country  now  extinfi,  it  is  probable  the  brafs  figure  was  then 
removed  to  its  prefent  fituation  :  for  we  are  affined  by  the  fexton,  that  all  the  ancient  monumental 
ftones  in  the  choir  have  changed  their  places  more  than  once. 


*  Fun.  Mon.  p.  4 59- 
+  Antiq.  of  Hertfordshire,  p.  449. 

I  Hift.  of  HtrtfordJhire,  p.  77.  - §  Page  87. 

II  “  At  the  foot  of  this  beautiful  ftru&ure  is  a  large  flag  with  the  hgi 
«  good  man’s  interment.”  Mr.  P.  Hkewife,  or  his  printer, 

**  Epifcopus  Lidenfis.  . 

,  .  Rot  raj,ie  as  Wilis  (Mitr.  Ab.  i<)  nor  reptee  as  Chauncey,  which  make  neither  Latin  nor  hole 


of  an  abbot,  with  figures  of  r; 
fpelling  the  word  on  the  collars,  ria 


:  probably  the  (pot  of  this 
for  it  is  ryge. 


Various  TILES  for  PAVEMENT,  collected  from  different  CATHEDRALS  and  CHURCHES. 

AS  the  chief  defign  of  this  work  is  to  exhibit  fpecimens  of  the  ancient  remains  of  Sculpture, 
Painting,  and  Graving,  (on  brals  plates  for  monuments,)  c ic.  of  this  kingdom,  as  thev  may 
occafionally  occur  to  the  editor’s  obfervation  and  opportunity  to  make  drawings  from  them,  it  may 
not  be  judged  unpleafing  to  introduce  a  plate  of  various  tiles  for  pavement ;  and  the  more  fo,  as 
they  may  be  placed  under  the  head  of  painting,  and,  to  carry  the  idea  ftiil  farther,  enamel  painting. 
The  tile  itfelf  is  of  the  common  compofition,  being  four  inches  and  a  half  fquare,  and  one  inch  ■ 
thick  ;  on  the  furface  is  laid  a  thin  coat  of  one  or  more  colours  conftituting  the  defign  to  he 
reprefented,  then  having  (it  is  to  be  fuppofed  in  the  manner  of  enamel  painting)  pnflcd  the  lire, 
attain  that  high  glofs  and  durability,  preferving  them  perfect  in  moft  parts  to  this  day,  as  is  to  be 
feen  on  the  few  remaining  tiles  now  left  in  our  ancient  churches,  which  are  placed  in  no  regular 
order,  being  continually  removed  for  making  graves,  lie.  and  feldom  laid  down  again,  which 
accounts  for  there  being  It)  few;  but  when  in  their  original  fate  they  mull  have  had  a  very  pleafing 
appearance.  Four  tiles  of  a  lort  being  laid  together  forms  the  defign,  as  the  four  tiles  in  N°.  4  of 
this  plate  are  fo  placed  in  the  church  from  whence  the  drawing  of  them  were  made,  which  authority 
has  induced  the  arranging  the  various  tiles  on  this  plate  in  the  like  manner. 

It  is  believed  an  engraving  of  this  kind  has  never  yet  been  olfered  to  the  public,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  this  fpecimen  may  be  a  means  in  fome  meafure  of  exciting  a  defire  in  the  admirers  of  the 
ancient  arts  of  this  kingdom,  to  endeavour  to  preferve  the  remaining  ones.  The  plate  confifts  of 
twenty-four  different  defigns,  compofed  of  ninety-fix  tile-;  from  N°.  1  to  N°.  10  are  in  the 
chapel  of  the  hofpital  ot  St.  Crops,  near  iVinchefer ;  from  Nu.  10  to  N°.  14  are  in  Rumfey  church, 
near  Southampton',  from  N°.  14  to  N°.  20  are  in  Sallfi.ry  cathedral,  (drawn  1781.)  N°.  21  is  in 

the  chapter-houie  to  Exeter  cathedral  ;  thele  four  tiles,  though  of  various  fancies,  are  thus  placed 
within  a  border,  and,  from  the  whole  floor  being  laid  in  the  lame  manner,  they  have  never  under¬ 
gone  any  alteration,  (drawn  1770.)  N°.  22  is  in  Glare  efter  cathedral,  (drawn  1774.  N°.  23  and 

N°.  24  is  in  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Albans ,  Her  for  f hire,  (drawn  1781). 


WEST  VIEW  of  a  FONT  in  BAKEWELL  CHURCH. 

RAKE  WELL  is  a  town  in  Derbyfhire  of  confiderable  antiquity,  and  is  fituate  in  a  part 
of  the  county  well-calculated  to  gratify  the  curiofity  of  the  antiquary;  that  of  the  Teacher  after 
the  beauties  of  nature;  or  that  of  the  admirer  of  the  works  of  art.  It  Hands  in  a  vale,  through 
which  the  river  Wye  runs,  and  in  which  is  Iladdon-hall,  the  venerable  feat  of  the  Vernons, 
from  whom  it  palled  by  marriage  into. the  Rutland  family,  whole  property  it  now  is.  The 
church  Hands  on  rifing-ground,  at  one  end  of  the  town  and  has  a  bandfome  fpire;  at  the  Wejl- 
end  of  the  church  is  a  large  round  arch  much  ornamented;  in  the  church  is  an  ancient  o&agon 
font,  on  which  eight  figures  are  carved  as  rcprelented  in  the  annexed  plate:  No.  3.  feems  to'  re- 
prefent  a  biftiop  with  his  mitre  and  crofter;  No.  4.  perhaps  is  St.  Paul;  No.  5.  has  fomething 
like  a  church  in  the  right  hand  and  a  key  in  the  left ;  No.  6.  has  in  the  right  hand  a  flower  or 
branch  of  a  tree  on  the  top  of  which  L  a  bird,  in  the  left  is  a  book,  and  on  the  head  is  a  crown 
or  coronet;  No.  7.  is  a  figure  feated,  with  both  hands  lifted  up,  and  the  eyes  feem  turned 
towards  heaven  as  if  in  the  act  of  adoration,  and  round  the  head  is  fome  appearance  of  a  nimbus; 
the  reft  of  the  figures  are  all  Handing;  the  8th  has  in  the  right  hand  a  fcroll  in  the  fhape  of  thofe 
on  the  brnfs  in  St.  Albans  church,  reprefented  in  this  number,  but  if  there  ever  was  any  infeription 
on  it,  it  is  totally  obliterated. 

It  appears  by  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  that  Edward  the  Elder  came  from  Nottingham  to  this 
place,  in  the  year  924,  and  commanded  a  town  and  cnftle  to  be  built  here.  Perhaps  the  building 
of  the  church  may  be  referred  to  this  time.  No.  6.  may  repr.-fent  the  king,  and  No.  7.  this  church. 

The  only  remains  of  Edward’s  caftle,  is  a  tumulus,  which  is  in  a  pafture  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  bridle  road  to  Chatfworth ;  but  the  names  of  fome  fields  fliew  it  to  have  been  of  confide¬ 
rable  extent. 

There  are  feveral  Druidical  circles  and  rocking  ftones  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Buxton,  where  the  celebrated  baths  are,  and  which  were  ufed  by  the  Romans,  is  in  this  parifh, 
though  14  miles  off;  and  the  Saxon  name  of  Radecanwylla,  m.iv  he  taken  from  them.  There 
was,  however,  a  bath  in  the  town  at  the  Angel  inn,  which  has  been  dell  roved  within  thefe  Lw 
years,  and  the  houfe  is  now  a  private  hotife. 

In  the  church  are  two  expenfive  monuments  of  alabafier,  one  for  Sir  John  Manners  and  Us 
wife  Dorothy',  daughter  and  coheirefs  of  Str  George  V  of  I  •  1  the  < 

Sir  George  Manners  and  his  wife,  .their. four  finis  and  five  daughters.  In' the  chancel  is  a  !.  ...ii 
rnifed  tomb  for  one  of  the  Vernons,  who  died  in  147“. 


[  1 

The  ENTRANCE  to  the  LIBRARY  of  ROCHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

THE  recefs  and  door  to  this  Entrance,  as  here  reprefented,  is  from  the  idea  of  its  original 
ftate  :  at  prefent  it  is  wall’d  up  to  the  inner  mouldings,  (which  are  fmall  beads  and  a  hollow 
ranging  with  a  larger  hollow  filled  with  heads  and  flowers  alternately)  and  a  common  fquare- 
headed  architrave  door  inferted  in  the  centre*  appearing  a  great  blemifh  to  fo  fine  a  piece  of 
fculpture.  The  Editor  prefumes  the  alteration  will  not  be  difapproved,  as  it  does  not  in  the  leaft 
interfere  with  the  original  work  now  remaining. 

It  is  not  known  by  whom  or  when  this  Entrance  was  eredted ;  but,  by  its  refemblance  in  ftyle 
to  the  monument  of  Biftiop  Heath  in  this  Cathedral,  the  date  of  which  is  about  I352,  it  may  be 
of  that  $ra. 

No  true  judgment  can  be  formed  of  the  feveral  ftatucs.  The  two  principal  are  fupported  by 
buftos ;  that  on  the  left  hand  fide  may  be  deligned  for  Henry  I.  patron  of  this  church,  from  the 
remains  of  a  lcepter  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  church  in  his  left ;  the  other  on  the  right  lide  (being 
a  female  ftatue)  for  his  Queen  Matilda ;  in  her  right  hand  the  holds  a  book  or  tablet,  in  her 
left  hand  the  holds  up-lifted,  as  far  as  can  be  made  out,  part  of  a  Raff,  on  which  fufpend 
two  labels. 

Above  are  four  fitting  ftatues,  two  oil  each  fide,  probably  ancient  fathers  of  the  church. 

Still  higher  are  four  angels,  two  on  each  fide,  with  labels  in  their  hands  enwrap’d  in 
clouds ;  they  appear  linging  praifes  to  the  fmall  ftatue  in  the  centre,  lurrounded  with  clouds, 
deligned  moll  likely  for  the  refurredtion  of  our  Saviour. 

Drawn  September ,  1783. 


BASS  RELIEVOS  on  the  South  Side  of  HENRY  the  VII'j  TOMB,  in  Weftminfter  Abbey. 

The  paper  intended  for  the  explanation  of  this  plate,  owing  to  ill  health,  Mr.  Hawkins,  who 
has  undertaken  to  oblige  the  Editor  with  it,  has  been  neceflitated  to  pollpone  •,  but  it  will  be 
given,  together  with  illuftrations  of  the  three  other  compartments  on  Henry  the  feventh’s  mo¬ 
nument,  in  the  next  humber ;  and,  as  the  paper  will  by  this  means  be  rendered  more  compleat, 
than  if  part  of  it  were  inferted  in  this  and  part  in  the  fubfequent  number,  it  is  hoped  the  reader 
Will  excufe  this  unavoidable  delay. 


ANCIENT  PAINTING  on  the  Outfde  of  the  Choir  in  the  South  Aile  in  St.  GEORGES  Chapel, 
Windfor,  Berklhire. 

THE  firft  portrait  (beginning  on  the  right  hand)  is  Prince  Edward,  fon  to  Henry  VI.  under 
his  feet  this  infeription  : 

”  Edwardus  Primogenitus  Henrici  VI.” 

The  fecond  portrait.  King  Edward  IV.  with  this  infeription  : 

“  Rex  Edwardus  Quartus.” 

The  third  portrait.  King  Edwardus  V.  with  this  infeription  : 

“  Rex  Edwardus  Quintus.” 

The  fourth  portrait,  King  Hmry  VII.  with  this  infeription : 

“  Rex  Henricus  Septum.” 

In  the  pannels  in  the  lower  part  of  the  architedture,  inclofing  this  painting,  is  this  infeription : 

“  Orate  pro  duo  Olivero  King-Juris - profeffore-ac  illuftris  Edwardi  primogeniti  Regi- 

«  Henrici  fexti-et  Sereniflimorum  Regnum  Edwardi  quarti — Edwardi  quinti — et  Henrici 
“  feptimi _ principal;  Secretario-digniffimi  ordinis  garterii  regriftro-ct  hujus  Sacri  collegii 

canonico  a0  dlo  1489  et  poftea  perditum  illuftriffi"  Regb  Henrici  Sept"  a°  dm"  1492  ad 
“  fede  exoniefem  comedato.” 

The  ornamented  pannels  enclofing  thefe  portraits.  See.  are  finely  executed.  The  panning 
pretty  well,  confidering  the  time.— The  portrait  of  Prince  Edward,  an  Honourable  Gentleman 
informs  the  Editor,  is  the  only  one  extant.— The  whole  is  in  the  ftate  as  here  reprefented, 
being  nearly  perfed,  excepting  the  outer  garment  to  each  portrait  appearing  one  mafs  of  white, 
owing  to  a  perron  fome  few  years  ago  attempting  to  clean  this  painting,  whereby  the  lines  of  the 
drapery  and  colour  was  deftroyed,  and  only  the  white  ground  remained.  The  head  of  each 
portrait  will  be  given  to  a  larger  fcale  in  the  next  number. 

Drawn  Auguft,  1783. 
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ANTIQUITIES  from  LINCOLN. 

Two  Statues  on  the  Outfde  of  the  Town-Hall. 

THE  firft  ftatue  reprefents  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  other  the  Angel  Gabriel ;  in  his  right  hand 
is  a  fcroll,  on  which  are  the  remains  of  letters,  but  rather  unintelligable.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Simp/on, 
of  the  Cathedal,  kindly  favoured  the  Editor  with  the  following  explanation  *  :  <c  Thefe  two 
“  ftatues  on  the  front  of  the  Town-Hall  are  the  Angel  Gabriel  on  the  eaft,  with  the  falutatiort 
“  Ave,  gra  plena  Dns  tecum,  on  a  fcroll  in  his  right  hand  ;  and  the  blelfed  Virgin  on  the  weft.” 
In  his  left  hand  is  the  palm  in  form  partly  of  a  feepter. 

Two  Statues  in  one  Niche  above  the  Porch  on  the  South  Side  of  the  Cathedral . 

The  ftatue  bearing  the  fhield,  and  ftanding  on  a  proftrate  figure,  may  be  meant  for  Saint 
Michael,  having  overcome  the  devil :  the  other  a  female  ftatue  unknown. 

A  Sculptui  c  projecting  over  the  angle  of  a  Turret  of  the  South  Porch  of  the  Cathedral . 

JTis  called  by  the  inhabitants,  the  “  Devil  on  the  Witch’s  back,  looking  over  Lincoln." 

Clufers  of  Capitals  fupporting  the  Arch  in  the  fde  Porch,  at  the  JVef  End  of  the  Cathedral. 

The  weft  end,  being  of  Saxon  workmanlhip,  fhews  the  archite&s  of  thofe  days  to  have  had 
very  fine  remains  of  the  Roman  archite&ure  before  their  eyes,  to  have  defigned  fuch  capitals  as  thefe 
which  are  here  exhibited,  the  execution  very  bold  and  mafterly,  and  nearly  perfect  at  this  time. 

Drawn  July,  1783. 

•  The  Editor  takes  this  opportunity  of  exprefling  his  acknowledgments  to  the  Dignitaries  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  for  their  rery  gCe 
ncrous  attention  ihewn  him,  while  he  ltaid  at  that  venerable  pile  to  take  drawings  for  this  work, 
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An  Explanation  of  the  Bafs  Reliefs  on  the  Monument  of  King  Henry  VII.  in  Weftminfter  Abbey. 

By  John  Sidney  Hawkins,  Efq. 

THE  chapel  of  King  Henry  VII.  and  the  monument  eredted  in  it  to  the  memory  of  its  founder 
have,  from  the  time  of  their  firft  eredtion,  been  uniformly  conlidered,  by  all  perl'on’s  of  true 
judgment,  as  wonderful  inftances  of  /kill  in  the  artifts  by  whom  they  were  refpedtively  deligncd  and 
executed  ;  but  this  opinion,  though  unqueftionably  right,  feems  rather  to  have  been  founded  on 
the  general  appearance  of  the  whole,  than  to  have  arifen  from  an  accurate  and  minute  examination 
into  their  feveral  ornaments  ;  neither  have  the  fculptures,  which  around  the  edifice  and  on  the  monu¬ 
ment  itfelf  prefent  themfelvcs  to  our  eye,  induced  any  one,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  difeover,  to 
think  it  worth  his  pains  to  enquire,  whether  or  not  fiome  allufions  to  the  more  obfeure  parts  of 
hiftory,  ecclefiaftical  and  civil,  might  not  be  feverally  intended  by  them.  But  had  the  curiofity  they 
may  be  fuppofed  to  have  excited,  been  equal  to  the  attention  of  which  they  are  well  worthy,  we 
fhould  not,  to  inflance  in  one  particular,  be  left,  as  we  are,  at  this  day  to  enquire,  to  what  events 
the  very  beautiful  fculptures  on  the  tomb  of  the  latter  refpedtively  refer  :  an  inveftigation,  which, 
however  involved  in  obfeurity,  we  propofe  to  ourfelves  at  this  time  to  undertake,  pollponing  it  only 
to  the  following  particulars  refpedling  the  foundation  and  endowment  of  the  chapel  itfelf,  which 
the  method  we  have  hitherto  preferibed  to  ourfelves  requires  and  the  reader  will  naturally  expedt 
fhould,  before  we  enter  on  our  intended  fubjedt,  be  in  this  place  given. 

King  Henry  VII.  who  for  political  reafons  was  defirous  that  his  ancellry  fhould  be  known  and 
objedted  to  public  view,  and  whofe  anxiety  to  fhew  his  defeent  from  feveral  of  his  predeceffors  in 
the  throne  is  eminently  confpicuous  in  that  profufion  of  ornaments  and  family  devices  in  and  about 
the  building  now  under  conlideration,  became,  about  the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  defirous  oferedt- 
ing  to  the  memory  of  King  Henry  VI.  as  next  heir  to  whom  and  as  being  defeended  from  the  houfe 
of  Eancafer  he  claimed  his  title  to  the  crown,  a  chapel  and  monument ;  and  the  body  of  this  latter 
Prince  having,  foon  after  his  murder  by  Richard  III.  in  the  Tower,  been  interred  in  the  church  of 
the  abbey  of  Chertfcy  and  thence  afterwards  removed  to  St.  George’s  chapel  at  Windjor ,  the  King 
determined  on  this  laft  for  the  place  of  his  intended  erediion.  For  the  endowment  of  this  chapel, 
and  with  intention  to  beflow  on  it  the  feveral  eflates  which  would  then  fall  into  his  hands,  he 
obtained  from  the  pope  permifiion  to  did'olve  two  religious  foundations  ;  the  one  in  Hampfjire , 
and  the  other  on  the  confines  of  Northamptonfjire  and  Buckinghamfjire ;  and,  that  no  circumitance 
of  refpedt  to  the  memory  of  the  decealed  might  be  wanting,  he  endeavoured  to  prevail  with  the 
pope  for  his  canonization  *. 

The  advantages  refill  ting  to  any  religious  community  from  the  pofleffion  either  of  the  body  or 
any  of  the  relics  of  a  canonized  faint,  and  the  influx  of  wealth  to  which  it  neceflarily  gave  occa- 
lion,  had  been  fufflciently  experienced  by  many  religious  focieties  in  this  kingdom,  and  by  them- 
felves,  in  particular,  in  the  cafe  of  Edward  the  Confeflor,  to  induce  the  abbot  and  convent  of 
Wcfminjler  in  the  firft  place  to  wifh  and  in  the  next  to  endeavour  to  procure  to  themlelves,  in  this 
inftance  alfo,  limilar  benefits.  For  thispurpofe  they  prefented  to  the  King  a  petition,  praying  that 
the  body  of  Henry  VI.  might  be  removed  from  St.  George’s  chapel  at  Windfor ,  where  it  then  lay 
interred,  to  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Peter,  Wefminfer,  founding  this  their  requeft  on  an  intention 
exprefted  by  this  Prince  in  his  life-time,  that  their  church  fhould  be  the  place  of  hisfepulchre.  The 
fame  view  to  their  own  intereft,  which  prompted  the  monks  of  Wefminfer  to  fuch  an  application, 
induced  tJiofe  of  Chertfey  and  ITindfor  to  oppofc  it  with  equal  vigour,  each  claiming  a  right  to  the 
cuftody  of  the  body  ;  the  former  of  the  two,  as  their  church  had  been  the  original  place  of  his 
interment,  and  the  latter  as  being  then  actually  in  pofleflion  of  the  body:  the  determination  of  the 
queftion  was  therefore  referred  to  the  privy  council,  who  on  the  third  hearing,  in  the  prefence  of 
the  Kinghimfelf,  decided  it  in  favour  of  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Weflminfer -j- ;  and,  in  confequence 
of  a  licence  obtained  for  that  purpole  from  the  pope,  the  body  of  King  Henry  VI.  was  in  the  year 
1501  removed  to  this  latter  place  by  the  abbot  and  convent,  at  the  expence  of  five  hundred 
pounds  j  but  in  what  part  of  the  church  it  was  depofited,  is  at  this  diftanceof  rime  unknown,  no 
monument  having  ever  been  eredted  to  his  memory  J,  nor  any  other  evidence  for  the  determination 
of  the  point  at  this  time  exifting. 

This  decifion  firft  induced  the  King  to  change  his  intention  as  to  the  place  for  his  intended  chapel 
and  the  failure  of  his  endeavours  to  procure  the  canonization,  for  which  as  it  is  faid  the  pope 
demanded  more  money  than  the  King  was  willing  to  give  §,  determined  him  at  length  entirely  to 
abandon  his  original  defign,  and,  inllead  of  eredting  at  Windfor  a  chapel  to  the  memory  of  King 
Henry  VI.  to  build  one  at  Wefminfer  for  the  fepulchre  of  himfelf  and  his  fucceflors  :  in  order  to 
which  it  was  found  neceflary  to  pull  down  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  had  been  eredted 
at  the  eaft  end  of  the  abbey  in  the  year  1 220  by  King  Henry  III.  ||  another  dedicated  to  St.  Erafmus** t 
built  by  Elizabeth  Queen  to  King  EdwardW  and  a  tavern,  called  the  White  Rofe,  probably  from 
having  that  device  for  a  fign,  which  ftood  near  ;  and  on  the  24th  of  January,  1502-3,  the  firft 
ftone  of  the  prefent  chapel  was  laid,  by  the  King  himfelf  as  fome  inform  us  §§,  or  according  to 
others  by  If  ip,  the  then  abbot  of  Wefminfer  ||||. 

By  what  artift  the  chapel  was  defigned  or  executed  is  at  this  time  unknown  ;  but  we  are  told  that 
the  expence  of  eredting  it  was  no  greater  than  fourteen  thoul'and  pounds  ***,  and  one  author  tells  us 
that  it  was  but  eleven  thoufand  four  hundred  -f-j-j-.  The  monument  of  the  King  we,  however,  learn 
was  eredted  in  the  year  1519,  for  the  fum  ot  one  thoufand  pounds,  including  the  materials,  and 

*  tVidmore's  Hiftory  oflVeJlmirjler  Abbey,  p.  1  20,  where  we  are  informed,  that  the  King  had  lb  far  proceeded  in  this  his  intention  that 
a  drawing  or  delign,  for  the  monument  at  lealt,  was  aftually  made,  which  was,  when  If-dmotf  wrote,  ftill  remaining  in  the  Cotton  library. 

f  H  ldmorc,  ubi  fupra,  p.  120.  J  Ibid,  p.  izi.  §  Ibid,  p.  1:1. 

]!  tfldmore,  p.  37.  •*  Ibid,  p.  119.  ff  Ibid,  p.  117. 

II  Stow’s  Chronicle,  edit.  1631,  p-  484.  §§  AVer's  Mon  amenta  Wtjtmndft&itnjia ,  p.  15. 

1111  WidnMrt,  ubi  fupra,  p.  1 19.  Sioiu  in  his  Chronicle  alfo  fays,  that  it  was  laid  by  the  hands  of  abbot  IJlip  and  fome  others,  whom 
he  mentions.  tVidmorc ,  p.  120.  Slew’s  Chronicle,  p.  484.  fft  Keepe’s  Monuments  IVeJlmonaJterienJia,  p,  15. 

was 
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was  both  defigned  and  executed  by  Pietro  1’orregiano,  an  Italian  fculptor  * ;  to  who  fc  memory  it 
is  but  juflice  to  lay,  that,  were  other  evidence  of  his  fkill  wanting,  the  fubjeft  in  queilion  would 
alone  entitle  him  to  the  higheil  elleem  and  veneration  from  all  true  judges  and  lovers  of  his  art. 

Among  other  ornaments,  with  which  this  monument  is  decorated,  are  fix  compartments,  three 
on  the  north  and  as  many  on  the  fouth  lide  of  its  bafe,  which,  for  the  maflerly  manner  in  which 
they  are  executed  and  their  own  intrinfic  beauty,  will  be  found  entitled  to  a  minute  examination. 
The  three  compartments  on  the  fouth  lide  have  already  been  given  in  the  preceding  number;  thofe 
on  the  north  are  inferted  in  the  prefent,  from  a  drawing  made  and  finilhed  on  the  lpot ;  and  we 
now  proceed  to  enquire  to  what  circumflances  of  hiflory,  either  the  figures  themfelves,  or  the 
iymbols  by  which  they  are  reprel'ented,  can  be  fuppofed  to  refer. 

The  compartment  No.  I.  in  the  former  plate,  which,  as  well  as  the  prefent,  this  paper  is  intended 
to  explain,  unqueflionably  contains  the  figures  of  the  Virgin  Mary ,  with  our  Lord  in  her  arms, 
and  that  of  the  Archangel  St.  Michael,  winged  and  in  an  armature  of  mail.  To  give  even  a  brief 
account  of  the  principal  events  in  the  lives  of  fuch  faints,  as  in  the  purfuit  of  our  prefent  enquiry  we 
may  have  occafion  to  i'peak  of,  would  far  exceed  the  limits  affigned  to  us  :  for  thefe  we  muft  refer  the 
inquifitive  reader  to  the  feveral  legends  already  extant,  contenting  ourfelves  with  pointing  out  the 
perfons  whom  thefe  figures  are  intended  to  reprefent,  and  relating  fuch  circumllances  as  may  tend  to 
illuflrate  the  fymbols,  by  which  they  are  reipetflively  dillinguiflied ;  and,  as  no  reader  can  be 
prefumed  to  Hand  in  need  of  any  explication  for  the  firll  of  the  figures  in  this  compartment,  we  fhall 
here  endeavour  to  give  a  fatisfadtory  one  of  the  fecond. 

The  reafon  afiigned  by  the  author  cited  in  the  margin  -j~  for  the  fall  o  I  Lucifer,  whom  St  Michael,  as 
the  reader  need  not  now  be  told,  overthrew,  was  pride  and  the  refulal  to  pay  adoration  to  our  Saviour  : 
St.  Michael  is,  on  the  contrary,  related  by  him  to  have  been  obedient  to  God  and  an  adorer  of  the 
“  little  child  Jefus"  ^  :  and  the  fame  author  further  tells  us,  that,  for  this  vidlory,  Godraifed  St. 
Michael,  to  ufe  his  own  words,  “  to  the  dignity  of  a  noble-man,  and  gave  him  an  honourable 
**  office,  making  him  chief  juflice  in  his  kingdom;  for  which  caufe,”  adds  he,  “  he  beareth  the 
“  balance  and  the  fword  in  his  hand,  when  he  is  painted. ”§ 

The  figures  in  thefcales,  though  now  mutilated,  it  is  apprehended  were  meant  for  perfonal  repre- 
fentations  of  moral  good  and  evil ;  the  faint  is  weighing  them  in  his  balance,  the  good  preponde¬ 
rates,  but  the  devil,  who  is  reprefented  by  the  figure  under  his  feet,  is  reaching  with  one  of  his 
clawed  feet  at  the  fcale  which  contains  the  figure  of  evil,  in  order  by  the  addition  of  his  own  force 
to  render  that  the  heaviefl. 

The  firll  figure  in  the  fecond  compartment  is,  doubtlefs,  intended  for  St.  John  the  Baptifl,  he 
having  a  book  in  his  left  hand,  with  a \\  Agnus  Dei  impreffed  upon  it.  The  book  refers  to  the  word 
which  he  was  fent  to  preach,  and  the  impreffion  thereon  to  his  exclamation  in  the  gofpel  of  St.  John, 
chap.  1.  v.  29  and  30,  “  Behold  the  lamb  of  God  !”  and  as  lie  was  the  precurfor  and  firll  proclaimer 
of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  thefe  together  conllitute  a  moll  proper  and  expreffive  fymbol  of  hi§ 
office  and  character. 

The  other  we  may,  with  equal  certainty,  pronounce  to  be  the  figure  of  St.  John  the  EvangeliH; 
and  the  figure  of  the  eagle,  by  which  he  is  frequently  reprefented,  may  be  thus  accounted  for.  The 
prophet  Ezekiel,  relating  his  vifion,  fays  of  the  four  beads,  which  he  faw  in  it,  that,  “  as  for  the 
“  liker.efs  of  their  faces,  they  four  had  the  face  of  a  man,  and  the  dice  of  a  lion  on  the  right  lide  ; 
“  and  they  four  had  the  face  of  an  ox  on  the  left  lide  :  they  four  alio  had  the  face  of  an  eagle:  ”  || 
and  St  John  himfelf,  defcribing  the  throne  in  heaven,  mentions,  that,  “round  about  the  throne, 
“  were  four  beads,  lull  of  eyes  before  and  behind  :  and  the  fird  bead  was  like  a  lion,  and  the  fecond 
“  bead  like  a  calf,  and  the  third  bead  had  a  face  as  a  man,  and  the  fourth  bead  was  like  a  flying 
“  eagle.”**  Thefe  fymbols  are  lo  appropriated  to  the  evangelids  refpedively,  that  they  are  hardly 
ever^pourtraved  without  them,  as  any  one  may  lee,  who  will  turn  to  any  copy  of  our  book  of  com¬ 
mon  prayer,*  that  has  the  ornament  of  l'culptures  -j~j- . 

The  firll  figure  in  the  third  compartment  is,  without  doubt,  intended  for  St.  George,  whofe 
hiflory  is  too  popularly  known  in  this  kingdom  to  render  a  repetition  of  it  here  neceflary  :  never- 
thelefs  the  ads  of  this  faint,  there  is  good  reafon  to  think,  are  entirely  fabulous,  and  were  con¬ 
demned,  as  fictions,  twelve  hundred  years  fince  X+>  and  the  author,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
this  information,  adds,  that  “  whether  the  ads  of  that  faint,  which  are  now  extant,  be  the  fame, 
“  or  not,  it  will  not  be  eafy  for  any  that  reads  them  to  doubt  of  St.  George's  having  been,  from 
“  a  fymbol  of  Chrijlian  valour,  metamorphofed,  by  ignorance,  into  a  man  and  a  champion. ”§§ 
Sir  77’  o/nas  Brown,  admitting,  as  he  does,  the  exillence  of  this  faint,  which  he  tells  us,  beiides  others. 
Dr.  Heylin  has  clearly  aflerted  in  his  hiflory  of  St.  George ;  after  flating  the  various  opinions 

*  Stoiv'i  Chronicle,  p.486.  Stow  fays  that  tin-  fculptor  employed  to  ereO  it  was  one  Peiir  T.  a  painter  of  the  city  of  Florence, 
but  it  is  to  the  ingenuity  of  Fertue  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  difeovery  of  his  lurnamc.  .See  Mr.  I  Fa pole  s  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  +to 
edit.  vol.  1.  p-  97-  Prom  the  lad-mentioned  work  we  allb  learn,  that  Torrcy.nw.  having  undertaken  to  cred  this  monument,  returned, 
to  Florence  fortiie  purpofe  of  engaging  affiftants  in  it  ;  and.  among  others,  he  applied  to  the  celebrated  fculptor  Cel  ini,  then  but  feven- 
teen  years  of  age,  offering  to  make  his  fortune  if  he  would  accompany  him  to  La.!,':.  Ibid.  See  alfo  the  life  of  Cellini  written  by 
himfelf.  vol.  flp.  36;  but  this  offer,  on  account  of  a  diflike,  which  he  conceived  to  'Torrtgiano,  it  fltould  feem  from  this  latter  au¬ 
thority  Cellini  declined. 

Mr.  U’.apole,  in  loco  fupra  cit.  mentions,  that  among  the  Harleian  manuferipts  is  an  effimate  of  the  charge  and  c.vpence  of  the 
monument  to  be  created  for  Henry  VII.  from  which  he  has  given  the  names  of  the  following  perfons,  who  appear  by  it  to  have  beet* 
employed  under  Torrcgiano :  Laurence  Ymbtr,  kerver,  for  makii  .  ■  r  I  ....  i  .  .  '•  Ewer, 

copper-fmith  and  gilder  ;  John  Bell  and  John  Ma\nard,  painter.  -,  Robert  Urine,  Robert  Jetting! ,  and  John  Lelom,  mailer  mafons. 

-j-  ralegus’s  Lives  of  the  Saints,  tranflated  into  Enghjh,  ato,  1628,  p.672.  1  Ibid,  p.  67  t .  §  Ibid. 

||  Ezekiel,  chap.  I.  v.  10.  “  Revelation,  chap.  IV.  v.  7. 

ft  bee  the  cuts  of  the  four  Evangclifts  prefixed  to  their  rcfpective  Gofpels  in  Edmond  Ecske's  edition  of  Mntthrvc’i  Bible,  printed  in 
the  black  letter  for  John  D.y,  1351,  folio,  and  in  other  early  editions  ot  the  Bible  ;  and  alfo  thofe  in  the  Vulgate  editions. 

Jt  Dr.GoiVrPs  Difeovery  of  fome  grofs  miftakes  in  the  Reman  inartyrology,  printed  in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  Milccllancous  Trails, 
p.  191.  The  ads  of  St.  George  were  condemned  by  pope  Gc/ajiui  in  his  famous  Roman  Council  in  494.  See  the  Lives  of  the  Fathers, 
Martyrs,  and  other  principal  Saints,  Svo,  Land.  1-36,  vol.  II.  p.  160,  in  nou.  Dr.  Gedd-s,  ubi  fupra. 

refpe&ing 
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refpetting  this  faint,  feems  inclined  to  think,  with  Cardinal  Baronins,  that  the  figure  of  St.  George* 
as  generally  reprefented,  is  rather  a  fymbolical  image  of  the  Chriflian  foldier  and  true  champion  of 
Chrjl,  defcribed  by  St.  Paul  in  the  fixth  Chapter  of  his  Epiftle  to  the  Ephefians ,  v.  13  &  feq.  than 
any  proper  figure  *  ;  and  a  late  author  expreilly  alferts,  that  the  ufual  reprefentation  of  St.  George 
on  horfeback,  tilting  at  a  dragon  under  his  feet,  is  no  more  than  an  emblematical  figure,  purporting, 
that,  by  his  faith  andChri/lian  fortitude,  he  conquered  the  devil,  called  the  dragon  in  the  Apocalyple-)-. 

The  other  figure  in  the  fame  compartment  is  doubtlels,  from  the  pig’s  head  vifible  near  him^ 
the  frequent  fymbol  by  which  he  is  denoted,  intended  for  St.  Anthony  of  Vienna,  as  he  is  termed  to 
diftinguifli  him  from  St.  Anthony  of  Padua.  The  legends  (at  leaf!  fuch  of  them  as  we  have  been 
enabled  to  procure  a  fight  of')  are  totally  filent,  as  to  any  fail;  on  which  this  reprefentation  of  him 
could  be  founded  ;  and  Dr.  Fuller*  probably  learching  no  further  than  into  them,  fcruples  not  to 
confefs  that  the  reafon  for  fo  reprefenting  him  is  unknown  Newcourt  however  in  his  Reperto- 
rium  endeavours,  from  the  manuicript  colledtions,  as  it  lliould  feem,  of  Mr.  Smith  §,  to  account 
for  it  in  the  following  words  :  “  The  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Anthony,  with  their  importunate  beg- 
“  ging,  contrary  to  the  example  of  St.  Anthon:,  are  fo  troublefome,  as,  if  men  give  them  nothing,  they 
“  will  prefently  threaten  them  with  St.  Anthony  s  fire  :  fo  that  many  fimple  people,  out  of  fear, 
“  or  blind  zeal,  every  year  ufe  to  beftow  on  them  a  fat  pig,  or  porker,  which  they  have  ordinarily 
“  painted  in  their  pidtures  of  St.  Anthony,  whereby  they  may  procure  their  good-will  and  their 
“  prayers,  and  be  fecure  from  their  menaces”  ||. 

The  above  explanation,  it  is  prefumed,  will  fcarcely  be  deemed  by  the  reader  fatisfadlory,  and, 
though  it  has  not  been  found  pradlicable  to  procure  fuch  decifive  evidence  of  the  fadt  as  we  could 
have  wifhed,  yet  the  following  epigram,  as  being  founded  on  a  tradition  generally  received  at  the 
time  when  it  was  written,  and  in  which  St.  Anthony  is  faid  to  have  been  a  fwine-herd,  it  is  imagined 
will  furnilh  a  very  good  reafon  for  the  fo  frequent  application  of  this  fymbol  to  St.  Anthony. 

De  monachis  S .  Antonii. 


Diceris,  Antoni,  porcos  paviffe  fubulcus 

Vivus,  adhuc  monachos  lumine  callus  alis. 

Par  ftupor  ingenii  eft  ventrifque  abdomen  utrilquej 
Sorde  pari  gaudent  ingluvieque  pari. 


Nec  minus  hoc  mutum  pecus  eft  brutumque  fuillo ; 

Nec  minus  infipidum  nec  minus  illepidum. 

Ctetera  conveniunt,  fed  non  levis  error  in  uno  eft  ■, 
Debuit  et  monachis  glans  cibus  efle  cuis.  ** 


Which  we  thus  tranflate  : 


On  the  Monks  of  the  Order  of  St.  Anthony. 

Mutenefs  and  brutifhnefs  in  each 
Our  equal  notice  ftrike  ; 

Botli  equally  infipid  are. 

And  void  of  lcnfe  alike. 


Swine  to  have  tended,  when  alive, 
Thou,  Anthony,  art  faid  ; 

But,  fince  thy  death,  on  monks  alone 
Thy  favours  have  been  fhed. 

A  like  ftupidity  in  each 
And  greedinefs  appear ; 

To  thofe,  in  gluttony  and  filth, 

Thefe  like  refemblance  bear. 


Moft  tilings  agree  in  both,  alone 
One  difference  we  fee ; 

An  error  great,  for  thefe,  like  thofe. 
On  acorns  fed  Ihould  be. 


And  in  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  epigram  it  may  be  obferved,  that  St.  Anthony  is  frequently 
Riled  the  patron  of  fwine,  and  alfo  a  fwine-herd  -f-j- ;  and  in  a  very  ancient  little  book,  entitled 
«  Hore  noftre  domine  fecundum  ufum  Romane  curie”,  printed  at  Paris,  by  I’hielman  Kerver  in 


*  See  his  Enquiries  into  vulgar  and  common  Errors,  bool:  V.  chap.  17. 

f  Sec  the  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  Martyrs,  and  other  principal  Saints,  before  cited,  vol.  II.  p.  161. 

t  His  words  are  thefe  :  “  St.  Anthony  is  notorioufly  known  for  the  patron  of  hogs,  having  a  pig  for  his  page  in  ali  his  pictures,  though 

*c  for  what  reafon  unknown,  except,  bccaufe  being  an  hermit,  and  having  a  cell  or  hole  digged  in  the  earth,  and  having  his  general  repaid 
«  on  roots,  he  and  hogs  did  in  fome  fort  intcrcommon  both  in  their  diet  and  lodging.”  Fuller' s  Worthies,  Lon, Ion,  1 97.  The  figure  of 
the  pig  is  fo  generally  recognifed  as  the  fymbol  of  Si.  Anthony,  as  to  have  given  occafion  to  a  proverb;  but  the  particular  faft,  on 
which  that  proverb  is  immediately  founded,  is  thus  related  by  Stow,  on  his  own  knowledge,  as  he  tells  us,  which  is  the  more  probable 
as  the  hofpital  of  St.  Anthon,',  mentioned  in  his  relation,  was  fituate  on  the  north  fide  of  Tbrcad-needle-JIrect.  Tanner’s  Noticia  Mo- 
nallica  0.  314,  and  Stow  was  boin,  and  for  many  years  lived,  in  CornhiU.  Stryfe' s  Life  of  Stow,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of :v’s 
Survey  of  London,  p.  2  ;  and  from  the  vicinity  of  thefe  two  places  he  mull  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  obferving  the  fafts  which 
he  has  related.  After  mentioning  the  hofpital  of  St.  Anthony,  and  giving  the  particulars  of  its  foundation,  he  proceeds  in  thefe  words ; 
“  The  proftors  of  this  houfe  were  to  collect  the  benevolence  of  charitable  perfons,  towards  the  building  and  fupporting  thereof.  And, 
“  ainongd  other  things  obferved  in  my  youth,  l  remember  that  the  officers  charged  with  the  overfight  of  the  markets  in  this  citie,  did 

divers  times  take  from  the  market  people  pigs  fterved,  or  otherwife  unwholfome  for  mans  fuitenance  ;  thefe  they  flit  in  the  care, 

<>  onc  0f  the  proflors  for  faint  Anthonies  tyed  a  bell  about  the  necke  and  let  it  feedc  on  the  dunguchils  :  no  man  would  hurt  or  take  them 

«  up  .  hut,  if  any  gave  to  them  bread  or  other  feeding,  fuch  would  they  know,  watch  for,  and  dayly  follow,  whining  till  they  had 
“  fomewhat  given  them  ;  whereupon  was  rayfed  a  proverbe,  fuch  a  one  will  follow  fuch  a  one  and  whine  as  it  were  an  Anthonie  pig; 
<c  hut,  if  fuch  a  pig  grew  to  be  fat  and  came  to  good  liking,  (as  oft  times  they  did)  then  the  proflor  would  take  him  up  to  the  ufe 
«  of  the  hofpital.”  St  mu's  Survey  oiLo'Aon,  410,  1603,  p.  185.  rr  ,  , 

The  fame  author  relates  that,  in  the  early  part  of  his  time,  it  was  the  cuftom  for  the  fcholars  of  feveral  grammar  fchools,  particu¬ 
larly  thofe  of  the  free  fchools  of  St.  Pr.ui' s,  in  London,  St.  Fc/cr’s,  Wrjlminfter,  St.  Thomas  Aeon’s  hofpital  (which  was  fituate  in  IFeJl 
Cheap )  and  St.  Anthony’s  hofpital,  to  meet  annually  on  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Bartholomew's  priory,  in 
Smith  field,  for  the  purpofe  of  difputing  on  the  principles  of  grammar;  but  remarks,  that  the  lad-mentioned  fchool  ufually  produced 
the  bed  fcholars  and  mod  able  difputants.  The  rewards  bedowed  on  the  viaorious  difputants,  were  bows  and  arrows  of  filver,  given 
them  by  Sir  Martin  Bowes,  goldfmith.  After  the  difcontinuance  of  thefe  public  difputations,  the  children  of  St.  Anthony’s,  and  thofe  of 
St  Paul’s  when  they  happened  to  meet,  would  challenge  each  other  to  difpute  on  grammatical  quedions,  and,  by  way  of  reproach,  the 
former  would  term  the  latter  Pigeons  of  Paul's,  becaufe  many  pigeons  were  bred  in  St.  Paul's  church  ;  the  children  of  St.  /W’s,  on  the 
contrary,  ftiline  the  others  Anthony  pigs,  by  reafon  that  St.  Anthony  is  always  reprefented  with  a  pig  following  him.  Ibid  p.  74. 

&  This  Mr  Smith  it  is  apprehended  was  Mr.  Richard  Smith,  formerly  fccondary  of  the  Poultry  Compter,  a  great  col  let  tor  of  fcarce 
and  valuable  books  both  in  print  and  manufeript,  and  author  of  many  works.  He  was  a  careful  preferver  of  fuch  curious  particulars 
as  he  any  where  met  with,  and  died  in  the  year  .675,  at  the  age  of  eighty- five.  An  account  of  him  and  h.s  writings  is  to  be  found 
in  Wools  Athena  Oxonienfes,  edit.  i6qi,  vol.  II.  col.  393,  and  alio,  from  the  fame  work,  in  Put  s  Defiiderata  Cunofa,  folio  edit,  book 
XIV.  p.  1  1  ;  in  which  lad  place  is  infected  an  obituary  or  catalogue,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Smith  himfelf,  of  all  fuch  perlons  whom  he 
knew  in  their  life. 

II  Newcourt’ s  Rcpertorium  ecclefiadicum  parochialc  Londinenfe,  vol.  I.  p.  282. 

«*  See  this  epigram  in  the  Fratres  Fraterrimi of  Buchanan,  publilhcd  with  his  other  poems. 

t  v  Fuller’s  Worthies,  London  197,  and  the  third  part  of  the  Homily  againlt  peryl  of  idolatry,  edit.  Jujgi  and  Leawood,  1563. 
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*5 1 9,  is  a  prayer  addrefled  to  St.  Anthony,  by  the  appellation  of  “  Anihont  pafter  inclyte”  * ••,  and 
this  prayer  is  accompanied  by  a  cut  of  the  faint,  with  a  pig,  as  here,  by  his  fide. 

The  hr  ft  figure  in  the  fourth  compartment,  which  is  alio  the  full  contained  in  the  plate  inferted 
in  the  prefent  number,  is  moft  certainly  meant  for  Mary  Magdalen ,  and  the  box,  which  fhc  holds 
in  her  left  hand,  without  doubt  was  intended  to  refer  to  the  facTt  of  her  pouring  on  the  head  of  our 
Saviour  a  box  of  ointment,  as  related  in  St.  Matthew  s,  St.  Mark's,  and  St.  John’s  Gofpels. 

The  other  in  the  fame  compartment  is  unqueftionably  intended  for  St,  Barbara,  whole  legend  is 
as  follows.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Pagan,  and  dwelt  with  her  father  in  a  certain  tower  :  to 
this  tower  adjoined  a  garden,  in  which  the  father  had  determined  to  build  a  bath,  with  the  necellary 
accommodation  of  rooms,  and  therein  to  make  windows  to  the  number  of  two  only  ;  being  to  under¬ 
take  a  journey,  he  left  his  inftrudtions  with  the  artificers,  which  his  daughter  prefumed  to  vary, 
by  directing  them  inftead  of  two  to  make  three.  Upon  her  father’s  return  he  enquired  into  the  rea- 
fon  of  this  deviation  from  his  orders,  and  being  told  that,  in  allulion  to  the  three  perions  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  his  daughter  had  directed  it,  he  found  that  fiie  was  become  a  convert  to  Chrijlianity,  and 
being  exafperated  thereat,  Simulated  the  emperor  to  a  perfecution  of  the  Chri/hans,  in  which  (lie 
became  a  martyr  to  the  faith  -}-. 

The  firft  figure  in  the  filth  compartment  is  moft  evidently  intended  for  St.  Chriftophir  i  of  whom 
it  is  related  that,  being  defirous  to  fee  our  Saviour  in  the  flefii,  he  entertained  a  hope  of  being  favoured 
with  an  apparition  of  him.  To  this  end  he  refolded  to  travel,  and  meeting  with  a  hermit  was 
directed  to  a  certain  river,  where  he  was  told  there  was  a  dangerous  ford,  and  that,  if  he  ftationed 
himfelf  near  the  fame,  his  wilh  might  pofiibly  be  gratified,  being  a  man  of  a  gigantic  itature|, 
lie  was  exercifed  for  fome  days  in  tranfporting  paflengers  ;  at  length  one  appeared  in  the  femblance 
of  a  child,  fcarcely  paft  the  age  of  infancy,  whom  he  placed  on  his  fhoulders,  and  with  the  limb 
of  a  tree,  which  ferved  him  as  a  lfaff,  was  conveying  him  over,  when  he  complained  of  the  exceffive 
weight  of  his  burden,  which  feefned  to  him  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth.  In 
anfwer  to  which,  he  was  told  by  the  perfon  whom  he  carried  on  his  fhoulders,  that  he  might  well 
feel  himfelf  over-burdened,  for  that  he  whom  he  bore  was  his  Saviour,  and  had  borne  the  fins  of  the 
whole  world  ;  and,  in  telfimony  of  the  truth  thereof,  he  was  told  that,  on  his  return  to  the  fhore 
where  he  had  taken  up  his  burden,  if  he  would  plant  his  ft  a  ft'  in  the  ground,  he  fliould  the  next 
morning  fee  it  put  forth  leaves  and  bear  fruit.  This  the  faint  did,  and  the  event  verified  the  predic¬ 
tion  §. 

Notwithftandim:,  however,  the  above  and  other  relations  refpetfting  him,  which  are  to  be  found 
In  the  legends,  there  is  very  ftrong  reafon,  fupported  by  the  teftimony  of  many  able  authors,  for 
imagining  that  this  reprefentation  of  St.  Chnjlopher,  like  that  of  St.  George  and  fome  others,  was 
intended  merely  as  fymkolical  of  the  ChrJUan  profeffion,  and  not  to  allude  to  any  particular  event  in 
his  life  II. 

Tha 

*  A  ".-unit  the  fenfe,  which,  to  render  it  a  confirmation  of  the  above-mentioned  faft,  it  is  necefiliry  fhould  be  nfligned  to  tluj  word 
pallor  in  the  text.  I  cm  aware  two  objections  may  be  raifed  ;  firft,  that  it  may  be  intended  merely  to  fignify  a  fpiritual  fhepherd,  or 
pallor  ;  and,  fccondlv,  that,  though  the  firft  fhould  not  be  infilled  on,  yet  that  -he  word,  in  its  prefent  ufual  fignification,  implies  no 
more  than  an  attendant  on  or  keeper  of  iheep  ;  and  cannot  be  therefore  extended  to  one  who  tends  any  other  kind  of  cattle.  An  anfwer 
to  the  firll  of  thefc  obieftions,  it  is  prefumed,  m.n  be  collefted  from  the  book  itfclf ;  for  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  feveral  prayers 
In  it,  either  ad  hefted  to  or  at  all  refpefting  faints,  have  a! moft  uniformly  fome  reference  to  the  circumftances  of  their  lives,  and  fome- 
times  to  the  locular  profeffion  which  they  followed.  To  inilance  in  particular  St.  Barbara,  who  fuffered  martyrdom  by  the  fword,  and 
of  whom,  her  figure  being  one  of  the  many  ornaments  of  this  monument,  mention  will  be  made  hereafter,  is  reprefented  in  one  of  them, 
as  having  triumphed  over  “  flagella,  cilicium,  enreeres,  virgas,  .nialleos,  gladios,  infuper  et  mortem  prefentem.”  The  martyrdom 
of  St.  Laurence  is  thus  alluded  Unit  another :  “  Da  nobis,  quxfumus,  omnipotens  Dens  vi  riorum  noftrorum  flammas  extinguere,  qui 
“  beato  Laurentio  tribuifti  termentorum  fuorum  inccndia  fuperare.”  In  a  third  i;  is  faid  of  St.  Sebajuan,  who  followed  thg 
profeffion  of foldier  and  was  Ihot  to  death  with  arrows,  that  “  mira  refuliit  gratia  Sebajt-anus  martyr  inclytus,  qudd  militis  portans 
“  infignia,”  Xc.  Andlalllv,  in  a  fourth,  the  death  of  the  f.tmc  faint  is  thus  referred  to:  “  Deus,  qui  beatum  Sebaftianum  gloriofum 
“  raartyrem  tuum,  in  tua  fide  et  dileftione  tam  ardenter  folidafti,  ut  nulli  carnalibus  blandimentis,  nullis  tyrannorum  minis,  nullif- 
“  que  carniiicum  gladiis.  five  fagittij,  a  tua  cultura  potuit  rsvocan,’  iVc. 

To  the  lecond  objection  it  may  be  anfwcred,  that  the  prefent  ufual  acceptation  of  the  Latin  fubllantive  pallor  is  certainly  not  the 
only  one  of  which  it  is  capable.  ’  Dr.  /  :-ni,r:n,  in  hi.  Let  n  Dictionary,  on  the  authority  of  f 'am,  eV.n-s.  and  Birgit,  renders  it 

••  ft  fhepherd  or  herdfman  and  the  adjective  P.riloralis  he  explains  to  fignify  ••  Of  or  belonging  to  a  fhepherd  or  keeper  of  cattle," 
citing  for  this  expofition,  Statin i  and  Claud -an.  Of  this  latter  word  a  fimilar  explication,  though  founded  on  the  authority  of  Varro 
.-aid  CitiemrIL,  is  given  by  Ju:'\-:,rtb,  in  hi,  Latin  Dictionary  ;  but  the  former  he  renders  “  One  who  keepeth  any  fort  of  animals, 
*■  a  fhepherd,  a  herdfman,  a  keeper  of  poultry,  as  pigeons,  peacocks,  See.”  The  author  of  the  Gradus  ad  ParnafTum,  whoever  he  were, 
*br  we  are  only  told  in  the  title  that  he  was  a  Jefuit,  gives  *  the  fynonima  of  the  word  I’aftor,  “  armentanus,  upilio,  bubulcus 
and  finally,  in  a  very  ancient  Lexicon,  entitled,  “  Ortus  vocabulorum,  alphabetico  ordine  fere  omnia  que  in  Catbaliron,  Brt-jiloqua , 
“  C‘rr..,npi.i  Gtmmi-so  cd-uhmm,  atque  Mrdulia  granritaiice  ponantur,  cum  vcrnacule  lingue  .Ingluac:  expofitionem  continens,”  410, 
printed  by  l/j.bui  dr  U'trde,  1  jog,  on  the  firft  day  of  Dr  t  tbtr,  the  word  pallor  i>  only  rendered  •’  a  herdman.” 

The  above  authorities,  it  is  prefumed,  will  be  found  abundantly  fufficient  for  the  refutation,  a.  well  of  the  former  as  the  latter  of 
thefc  objection;  :  and,  if,  as  from  the  teftimonies  already  cited  it  appear:  it  may,  the  word  Pallor  may  very  properly  be  rendered  a  herdf- 
man,  the  term  here  made  ufe  of,  will  moft  evidently  beof  fuificieut  extent  to  include  in  it  the  occupation  of  tending  fwine ;  and,  confc- 
qucntlv,  the  palTuge  in  the  text  cannot  but  be  deemed  a  very  ftrong  corroboration  of  thefaCt,  in  fupportof  which  it  is  adduced. 

f  111.  ads  Lives  of  the  Saints  before  cited  p.  81 ;z,  I.egenda  aurva,  l.ugdun  apud  ’Steal. turn  Bn  t,  1540,  fob  136. 

\  In  the  Legcnda  aurea,  before  cited,  St.  Cbrijit.pl.tr  i-  thus  deferibed  :  *•  Proccriffime  ftature  vu! tuque  terribili  crat,  xii.  cubitos  in 
“  longitudine  poffidebat.  ”  Now  a  cubit,  as  appear;  from  the  tables  of  weights  and  meafures  lubjoincd  to  fome  editions  of  the  Bible, 
was  about  twenty-one  inches  ;  and,  according  to  this  account  in  the  Legcnda  ..area,  the  faint  mull  have  been  twenty-one  feet  in  height. 

§  Legenda  aurea,  £oI.  64  b. 

II  Of  this  opinion  is  Dr.  Grd.it:.  See  his  Diicgvrry  of  fome  Miftakc;  in  the  Reman  Mnrtyrology,  before  cited,  p.  igi.  Sir 
pi.  -nuts  Br.--.vn,  in  liis  Enquiry  into  vulgar  and  common  Emus,  book  V.  drip.  11,  notices,  that  ••  the  picture  of  St.  Cht  tfophtr, 
“  that  is,  a  man,  of  a  giantlike  ilaturc,  bearing  upon  his  fhoulders  our  Saviour  td.ir.jl-,  and,  with  a  itafr  in  his  hand,  wading  through  the 

water,  is  known  unto  children,  common  over  Km.-pr,  not  only  as  a  fign  unto  houles,  but  is  deferibed  in  many  churches,  broin  hence,” 
he  tell;  u.-.,  “  common  eyes  conceive  an  hiltory  fuit  .ble  unto  this  dekription,  that  he  carried  our  Saviour  in  his  minority  over  fome 
“  river  or  water,  which  nutwithilanding  we  cannot  at  all  make  out  :  for  we  read  not  thus  much  in  any  good  author.”  And,  after  en¬ 
deavouring  to  account  for  this  reprefentation,  he  k  en.s  .nebned  at  lall  to  think,  with  /.  ■fBlctis  in  his  book,  De  vitis  Sanftorum,  on 
the  authority  of  Cardinal  Barn:. n-,  that  what  is  ideally  deferibed  in  the  picture  of  St.  l.b  ; It. pit •  i:  rather  to  be  rccciy  ed  as  an  emblem 
or  l\  mbolical  defeription,  than  any  real  hillory.  To  the  fame  elFcfl  are  the  femiments  of  Rdaden,-  r.t,  who,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
■t.  -  ■  .  .  .  “St  <  pbtr  is  ■  ■  i:h  the  infant  Jcfus  on  his  fhoulders  paffing  over  a  river :  Of  which,”  adds 

he,  "  I  know  no  other  ground,  than  that  St.  Cbnjtrp1  ,r  palled  through  many  waters  of  afflictions,  pains,  and  torments,  with  the  llrength 
“•  and  virtue  width  oar  Lord  Je  «i  gave  him.”  A  late  author,  of  whol’t;  teftimonjr  wc  h*ve  availed  ourlvlm  on  a  former  occafion, 

fpeaking 


t  37  1 

The  remaining  figure  In  this  compartment  has  a  book  in  her  hand,  a  fymbol  fo  very  much  unap¬ 
propriated,  that  no  inference  can  thence  be  drawn  as  to  the  perfon  intended  to  be  reprefented  by  it 
We  have,  however,  been  informed  it  is  meant  for  St.  Anne  -,  and  for  aught  that  we  can  object  to  thi 
explanation,  it  may  be  ftie  :  though  almoft  any  other  female  faint  might,  with  equal  propriety,  be 
reprefented  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  firft  figure  in  the  fixtli  and  laft  compartment,  from  the  ring  which  he  holds  in  his  left  hand, 
and  which  mode  of  reprefen  tation  perfectly  correfponds  with  feveral  known  figures  of  that  King  now 
exifting  in  the  abbey,  we  conclude  to  be  intended  for  King  Edward  the  Confeffor.  The  event  in  his 
life,  which  gaveoccafion  to  this  fymbol,  has  been  before  given  on  another  occafion  *,  and  need  not 
be  here  again  repeated  ;  and,  were  the  other  figure  in  the  fame  compartment  reprefented  in  the 
habit  of  a  pilgrim,  inftead  of  that  of  a  Benedidtine  monk,  we  fhould  not  heiitate  to  pronounce  it 
to  be  St.  John  the  Evangelift,  mentioned  in  the  fame  relation.  The  objection,  which  this  varia¬ 
tion  from  the  fadt  as  before  given,  affords  againft  the  conjedture  above  advanced,  may  perhaps  appear 
of  lefs  weight,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  thefculptor,  by  whom  the  monument  was  defigned  and 
executed,  was  a  foreigner,  viz.  an  Italian ;  that  the  circumftance,  to  which,  if  we  are  not  miifaken 
in  our  conjedture,  the  figure  in  queftion  alludes,  refpedted  only  the  private  hiftory  of  a  King  of  this 
country,  who  flourifhed  full  half  a  century  antecedent  to  the  time  of  the  eredtion  of  this  monument; 
and  that  this  fculptor’s  knowledge  of  the  fadt  might,  for  thefe  reafons,  not  be  fufliciently  corredt 
to  guard  him  againft  that  error,  into  which  in  the  prefent  inftance  we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  him, 
by  miftaking  the  legend,  to  have  fallen. 

{peaking  of  St,  Cbrijlopber,  mentions,  among  other  circumftances,  that  “  there  feems  to  be  no  other  grounds  than  this  name,  for  the 
“  vulgar  notion  of  his  great  ftature;  the  origin  of  which  feems  to  have  been  merely  allegorical,  as  Baronins  obferves,  and  a;  PI  da 
“  has  beautifully  expreifed in  an  epigram  on  this  faint: 

“  Chriftophore,  infixum  quod  cum  ufque  in  corde  gerebas, 

“  Piftores  Chrijtum  dant  tibi  ferre  humeris,”  &c. 

Vida  hymno  z6,  T.  2,  p.  ijo. 

“  The  enormous  ftatues,”  adds  he,  “of  St.  Chrifiopbtr ,  ftill  to  be  feen  in  Got l  ic  cathedrals,  exprefled  his  allegorical  wading  through  the  fea 
“  of  tribulations,  by  which  the  faithful  meant  to  fignify  the  many  fufferings  through  which  he  arrived  at  eternal  life.”  See  the  Lives  or 
the  Fathers,  Martyrs,  and  other  principal  Saints,  before  referred  to,,  vol.  III.  p.  zi  1.  Finally,  George  If  ierlius,  fenior,  (as  he  termed 
himfelfin  contradiilindlion  to  a  fon  of  both  his  names)  an  eminent  German  divine  of  the  fixteenth  century,  in  a  book  of  his  writing, 
entitled,  “  Hiftoricorum  dedivis,  tarn  veteris  quam  novi  Teftamenti  tempore,  eeleberrimis,  omni  mythologia  libere  refefla,  liber  unus, ” 
printed  at  Bajil  in  1557,  has  infer  ted  from  the  colleftions  of  Ruggerus,  amonk,  in  the  library  of  the  monaltcry  of  Fulda,  in Germany ,  a 
brief  account  of  this  faint,  in  which  is  the  following  paflage,  which  (hakes  the  credit  of  the  whole  (lory,  amounting  to  a  conjcfture,  the 
wildeft  fure  that  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  man,  that  St.  Chrijiopber  and  Nejfus  the  centaur  were  the  lame  perfon  :  “  De  tranfitione 
“  per  mare  et  alia,  qua:  pinguntur,  nullam  fyllabam  legi :  nift  forte  credas,  hunc  Cbrifiophorum  Neffttm  quendam  centaurum  fuine,  qui 
“  Deianiram ,  per  Evcnum  JEtoliee  fluvium  tranfvexit,  ut  ell  in  fabulis  poetarum.”  4  Vide  ante  p.  19  of  this  work. 


CARVINGS  in  OAK,  in  BARNECK  CHURCH,  near  Burleigh-Houfe,  Northamptonfhire. 

THE  two  large  ftatues  are  about  four  feet  in  height,  the  relievo  very  flat,  but  extremely  ftiarp 
and  delicately  fculptured;  the  fmaller  ftatues  are  in  lull  relief,  and  of  the  fame  fine  workmanfhip. 
Thefe  carvings  at  f® r-.-»  fnr  fencing  one  fide  of  an  old  pew  :  that  part  where  the  Billiop 

is  carved  is  almoft  hid  behind  a  column,  but  the  Editor  took  it  down  for  the  conveniency  of  co¬ 
pying  of  it.  As  it  cannot  be  judged  whom  thefe  two  figures,  as  well  as  molt  part  of  the  imaller 
ones,  reprefeut,  they  muft  be  left  undetermined ;  and  if  any  gentleman  can  favour  the  Editor  with 
a  few  lines  on  theVubjedt,  they  will  be  inferted  in  the  work.  This,  however,  maybe  men¬ 
tioned,  that  the  tafte  of  the  dreffes  and  ornaments  furrounding  the  ftatues  arc  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.  and  VII. 


ANTI  QJJ  I  T  I  E  S  from  LINCOLN  CATHEDRAL. 

A  Grave  Stone  in  the  fecond  north  crofs  aile  of  the  Cathedral.— -The  three  principal  fitting 
figures  (beginning  at  the  bottom)  appear  to  be  David,  Solomon ,  and  our  Saviour,  furrounded  by 
Angels  *. 

A  Bafs  Relief  in  the  ceiling  of  the  cloifters. 

A  Bufto  in  the  ceiling  of  the  cloifters. 

Little  can  be  faid  of  thefe  three  fubjedts,  they  are  likewife  HTt  to  any  gentleman  who  may 
pleafe  to  give  information,  as  the  preceding  plate. 

*  See  the  laft  Note  of  page  7*  of  this  work. 

(£7=  The  heads  of  the  portraits  which  are  painted  in  the  fouth  aile  of  the  choir  of  St.  George' s 
chapel,  Windfor,  promifed  to  be  given  in  this  Number  to  a  larger  fcale,  are  obliged  to  be  deferred 
till  the  next  Number. 


An  Account  of  the  Portraiture  of  Laurence  Haftyngs,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Sc.  on  the  Monument  of  Sir 

Hugh  Huityngs,  in  tie  Chance!  of  EUtagCburch,m  Norfolk,  communicated  by  ]otm  Fenn,£/?;  F.A.S. 

From  this  monument  a  fac  limile  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  Sir  John  Cullum,  Bart,  and  myfelf, 
on  the  17th  of  September,  1781,  and  engraved  in  a  former  number  of  this  work,  with  an  explana¬ 
tion  drawn  up  by  me,  and  to  which  for  a  general  defeription  of  the  monument,  &c.  I  beg  leave 
to  refer. 

This '  portraiture  (one  of  the  eight  which  furrounds  the  principal  figure)  being  loofened,  I 
obtained  leave  to  take  it  off,  and  my  obfervations,  after  a  very  careful  and  accurate  examination  of 
it  arc  what  I  now  lay  before  the  reader,  hoping  that  the  difcovenes  I  have  made  in  this  invefti- 
gation  will  induce  gentlemen,  who  are  fond  of  enquiries  of  a  fimilar  kind,  to  examine  with  par¬ 
ticular  attention  fuch  monuments  as  may  come  under  their  infpedtion. 


t  3?  1 

Wore  the  braft'es  were  dabbed  over  with  printers  ink  by  Sir  John  and  me,  I  obfetved  in  one  of 
(he  engraved  lines  ftmethrng  of  a  red  colour,  which  I  then  thought  was  originally  put  there  when 
the  braffes  were  firft  laid  down.  6  '  *  '  "nen 

I  went  again  to  examine  the  monument,  .cartying  a  graving  tool  with  me,  when,  after  takinv 
ou  the  remains  of  the  printing  ink,  and  hkewilc  the  dirt  which  had  been  trodden  into  the  lines 
during  the  centuries  it  had  lam  underfoot,  I  plainly  perceived  that  originally  the  engraved  lines 
of  the  whole  brafs  work  had  been  filled  with  compofitions  of  various  colours,  as  mentioned  in 
the  general  account  at  pages  13  and  14.  mentioned  m 

From  the  portraiture  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  I  took  off,  with  printers  ink,  a  few  impteffions,  from 
one  of  wlneh,  11,  its  proper  and  original  colours,  the  plate  is  taken  which  accompanies*;*  account 
In  the  general  defcnption  1  have  obferved,  that  the  braffes  were  not  let  info,  but  were  rivetted 
down  upon  the  llone,  and  that  the  whole  had  been  formerly  made  level  by  an  enamel  of  various 

btlyVne-eigrh  ^  ^  “  ?of  the  brats, 

by  lcjngth  i  t!,me  is  n°w  entircIl'  worn  a"’ay  gone,  having  left  the  furface 
of  theffonc  bare  and  rough;  but,  on  feraping  the  fides  of  the  brafs,  1  could  in  places  perceive 
that  a  body  of  diffcrent  colours  had  lain  againll  them,  and  which  moll  probabldfomewhat  re 
vafiouf  ™  Fm‘Cb  marbled  PaPer-  thouSh  PcrhaPs  ‘be  colours  were  neither  fo  bright  nor 

It  we  confidcr  the  fac  fimile,  from  which  this  engraving  was  taken,  as  an  impreffion  worked 
oft  from  a  plate  engraved  between  1347  and  1330,  which  it  really  is,  it  is  certainly  a  great  curiofity 
and  induces  us  to  wonder,  that  the  artift  who  engraved  the  plates  for  the  monument  was  not  ftruck 

with  the  idea  of  taking  off  imprefhons  from  them - a  thought  that  occurred  not  ’till  more  than 

a  century  afterwards  1  and  which  was  firft  hit  upon  by  T omajo  Finiguerra,  a  goldfmith  of  Florence 
about  1460. 

rrT!’e  P°‘tra‘ture  of  tbe  Earl  of  Pembroke  (the  fecond  from  the  top  on  the  left  hand  of  Sir  Hush 
Hejtyngs)  hands  in  a  tabernacle  or  recefs,  between  two  Gothic  pilafters,  which  fupport  an  embattled 
cornice,  the  frieze  of  which  is  ornamented  with  oaken  and  ealceolus  leaves. 

Againll  each  of  thefe  pilafters  Hands  another  fmall  Gothic  pilafter,  reaching  nearly  to  the  middle 
of  the  exterior  pilafters,  trom  the  capital  of  which  fprings  a  pointed  Gothic  arch,  on  whofe  edge 
is  affixed  a  Golhtc  indent,  or  feftoon,  formed  by  the  feftions  of  two  circles  conjoined  in  point,  the 
pannels  of  which  have  each  a  triangular  aperture,  containing  a  trefoil,  on  a  blue  ground.  Above  the 
arch,  and  retting  on  the  flanks  of  the  exterior  pilafters,  rifes  a  pyramidical  canopy,  having  the 
centre  of  the  area  of  its  tympan  occupied  by  a  rofe  or  quaterfoil,  on  a  red  ground,  within  a  circle 
and  each  of  the  triangular  fpandrils  by  a  trefoil,  on  a  blue  ground,  within  a  triangle. 

The  w  eatherings  of  the  hips  of  the  pediment  are  enriched  with  crotchets,  formed  of  the  leaves 
°f  lhe  ealceolus,  and  the  fynial  is  com  pole  n  ot  the  fame  kind  of  leaves.  Behind  the  nvrimir) 
and  between  the  ouici  ptlaiters,  the  lpace  is  filled  up  with  iW  io»s  Gothic  panel  with 

fome  tracery  work  above  them  ;  the  two  centre  panes  are  red,  the  others  blue,  and  the  ml!,.,, 
the  tracery  work  arc  counterchanged.  ’  °  tne  COllJUrs  of 

The  back  part  of  the  recels,  in  which  the  figure  Hands,  is  adorned  with  annulets  and  am 
terfoils,  in  diamond 1-fhaped  compartments  on  a  red  ground.  The  fmooth  and  raifed*  work  of 
the  figure  and  building  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  01 

The  Earl  Hands  upon  a  pedcftal,  the  front  of  which  is  plain— he  is  in  armour— his  helmet 
on  Ins  head,  with  the  vizor  up — his  right  hand  elevated— his  left  reftin^  by  the  fide  of  his 
fword — on  the  body  of  his  armour  are  the  arms  of  Hajlengs,  quartered  with  thol'e  of  Valence  in 
their  proper  blazon  ;  namely,  quarterly,  firft.  Or,  a  maun'ch,  gules  ;  fecond,  harry  of  ten  nieces 
argent  and  azure,  an  orle  of  martlets,  gules  ;  third  as  fecond  ;  fourth  as  firft.  t  * 

'This  is,  1  believe,  the  oldeft  example  on  record  of  any  fubjefl  bearing  his  arms  quarterly  and 
was  then  lately  introduced  by  King  Edward  III.  quartering  the  arms  of  France  with  thol'e  of 
England  about  the  year  1340. 

Laurence  Hajfyngs  was  born  in  1315,  Edward  11.  fucceeded  his  father  as  Lord  Abergavenny 
‘  3-4,  ‘8  Ed™«rd  II.  and  in  1339,  13  Edward  III.  was  created  Earl  of  Pembroke  bv  nalon 
of  his  defeent  from  Ins  grandmother  If  abet,  daughter  of  William,  and  lifter  and  coheir  of  Armor 
de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  J 

He  married  Agnes,  third  daughter  of  Roger  Mortimer ,  firft  Earl  of  March,  by  whom  he  had 
his  Ion  and  fucceflor  John  Hajlyngs,  Earl  ot  Pembroke ,  &c.  ^ 

He  was  nephew  of  the  half  blood  to  Sir  Hugh  Hajlyngs,  and  died  in  1  34S,  2Z  Edward  lit 
aged  28  years.  J  * 

This  fac  fimile,  being  engraved  as  large  as  the  original,  and  ftained,  will  convey  an  idea  of  the 
ft ze,  beauty,  and  colours  of  the  whole  monument.  1 


ERRATA  in  the  Account  of  the  Monument  of  Sir  Hugh  Haftyn 
page  13,  line  10  from  bottom,  for  black  read  blank, 
p.  14,  1.  6,  before  two,  take  out  the. 
p.  14,  1.  14,  for  ftatutes  read  ftatues. 
p.  14,  1.  49,  for  portriature  read  portraiture, 
p.  14,  1.  63,  after  fide,  add  a  full  flop;  after  battle-ax,  a  comma. 


m  N°.  IVr.  pages  13,  14. 


' 


[  39  ] 

The  Explanation  of  the  Four  Plates  in  No.  9,  having  been  delayed  for  want  of fome  necejfary  In¬ 
formation  ;  the  following  Account  it  is  hoped  will  be  accepted,  till  a  more  probable  or  particular 
Narrative  can  be  procured. 

Geometrical  Elevations  of  SAXON  Capitals  and  other  ornaments  in  RUMSEY  Church ,  near 
SOUTHAMPTON,  Hamplhire.  Drawn  1781. 

Rumfey  Church  is  a  Saxon  building  (fome  account  of  which  is  inferted  in  page  1  of  this 
work)  its  ornaments  are  various,  and  bears  the  greateft  affinity  to  the  Roman  and  Grecian  ftyles. 
No.  I.  On  this  capital,  is  reprefented  St.  George  and  the  Dragon. 

II.  On  this  capital  are  two  Sphinx's ,  a  chimera,  frequent  in  the  Roman  ornaments. 

III.  On  this  capital  is  Balaam  and  his  Afs. 

IV.  This  capital  is  ornamental. 

V.  On  this  capital  appears  a  mufical  fubjeft,  the  ftatue  with  a  crown  on  his  head,  playing 
on  a  harp,  may  be  deligned  for  David,  who  is  accompanied  by  an  Angel  ;  the  next 
ftatue  holds  fomething  in  his  hand,  and  is  either  giving  diredtions  or  beating  time: 
the  other  two  ftatues  are  performing  on  one  large  harp,  on  which  is  writ  fome  cha- 
radlers.  Between  the  harp  is  placed  a  mafk. 

VI.  VII.  VIII.  Thefe  capitals  are  ornamental. 

IX.  Thefe  ornaments,  with  the  range  of  heads,  fupport  fome  columns,  &c. 

X.  Part  of  anarch  and  an  architrave  moulding. 


Three  STATUES  over  the  COURT  OF  KING’S  BENCH,  and  three  STATUES  over  the 
COURT  OF  CHANCERY  in  WESTMINSTER  HALL.  Drawn  1784. 

The  only  account  of  thefe  ftatues  that  can  be  procur’d  at  prefent,  is  from  the  Gentleman’s 
Mag.  for  1782,  page  432,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor,  by  Raben  D.  Moundt.  He  begins  by  la¬ 
menting  that  thefe  ftatues  have  hitherto  palled  unnoticed.  He  then  lays  not  indeed  of  art  are 
thefe  ftatues,  but  of  workmanfip ,  only  to  be  confidered.  As  an  introdudtion  to  naming  them, 
he  ironically  obferves  they  have  much  lefs  meaning  than  the  quarry  from  which  their  materials 
were  taken,  and  then  he  thus  chriftens  them. 

William  Rufus,  Henry  I.  Stephen,  Henry,  II.  Richard,  I.  fobn.  He  likewife  tells  us,  that 
they  have  been  thought  to  be  of  Saxon  workmanfliip,  but  proves  by  the  falhion  of  their  crowns, 
to  have  been  placed  there  by  Henry  III.  In  a  note  to  this  letter,  he  further  fays,  “  Each  fta¬ 
tue  has  a  different  robe,  which  proves  that  the  fculpture  was  left  entirely  to  the  fancy  of  the 
workman,  for  it  is  difficult  to  produce  evidence  of  a  different  robe  in  every  reign,  it  appears 
otherwife  from  the  portraits  and  monumental  figures  of  the  Kings  remaining  to  this  day 
The  order  was,  you  are  to  make  a  ftatue  according  to  good  art  and  workmanlhip.  Does  not 
this  prove  to  fpeak  in  the  language  of  art,  that  the  drapery  as  well  as  carnation  were  left  to 
*  the  ftatuary’s  own  invention  ?”  The  reader  muff: judge  whether  Ruben  D.  Moundt  is  perfectly 
ight  in  his  remarks. 


PAINTINGS  in  tbe  Windows  of  an  Antient  Manfion  in  the  Lower-freet,  Ijlington,  Middlcfex. 

Drawn  1784. 

No  account  can  be  traced  of  this  building  further  back  than  the  year  1740,  when  it  was 
taken  by  Dr.  Poole,  and  made  a  houfe  for  innoculation  ;  afterwards  ufed  as  the  parilh  work- 
houfe,  and  now  let  out  into  tenements  belonging  to  Mr.  Sjbbons.  It  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
religious  foundation,  but  not  of  a  very  remote  period,  as  it  is  in  great  part  built  of  brick. 
There  remains  befides  thefe  paintings,  others  of  ftatues,  coats  of  arms,  6cc. 

No.  I.  Reprefents  a  man  fitting  on  a  fettle,  taking  an  account  of  money  on  the  table  j  before 
him  is  an  ink  bottle,  fand  box,  knife,  book,  and  a  mirror;  on  his  head  is  a  cap,  which  wefup- 
pofe  was  only  ufed  in  the  houfe;  the  cap  by  his  fide  was  worn  in  common  about  1471;  Mont - 
faucons  Monarch's  Francoife.  Plate  CLXXXI1I,  in  which  are  a  great  number  of  portraits  wear¬ 
ing  this  kind  of  cap  ;  and  in  particular  the  fecretaries  wear  over  their  fhoulders  a  band,  the  fame 
in  faffiion  as  that  we  here  fee  laying  over  the  back  of  the  feat.  In  the  back  ground  of  the  paint¬ 
ing  is  a  bed,  a  cabinet  or  drawers,  covered  with  a  diaper’d  cloth,  on  which  is  a  jug,  cup,  plates, 
&c.  near  which  hangs  a  brufh,  behind  the  cabinet  is  a  feat  with  a  cuftieon. 

No.  II.  Reprefents  a  Saint. 

No.  III.  Is  a  device  common  about  this  time,  of  a  rofe,  a  knot,  and  a  wing  ;  the  myftery  of 
which  may  be  the  name  of  a  female,  viz.  Rofe  Knotwing. 

No.  IV.  Needs  no  explanation. 

No.  V.  is  this  motto,  Omnia  de  fuper. 


The  HEADS  of  the  Portraits  of  HENRY  VII.  EDWARD  V.  EDWARD  IV.  EDWARD 
PRINCE  OF  WALES,  Son  of  HENRY  VI.  which  are  Painted  on  the  out  fide  of  the  Choir  in 
the  South  AileofSt.  GEORGE’S  Chapel,  Windsor,  Drawn  1784. 
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Explanation  of  the  fitle  Page. 

It  is  comprifed  of  various  fubjcfts  drfcriptive  of  this  work  from  different  cathedrals,  Sec.  The 
deli rn  at  one  view,  is  an  ancient  altar-piece,  the  architefture  of  which  is  from  Audley  Chapel, 
Snlijhury  Cathedral.  On  the  lpace  where  the  title  is  wrote  is  to  be  perceived  a  (fuppofed)  defaced 
crucifix  The  part  below  the  title  where  the  altar-table  was  originally  placed,  and  the  holy  water 
ftoup  is' part  of  the  altar  of  St.  Cnthbtrt-.  the  large  pedeilal  and  canopy  part  of  the  high  altar,  both 
of  which  altars  are  from  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Albans.  The  ftatues  on  each  fide  the  fuppofed 
crucifix  are  painted  on  an  oak  cafe,  containing  a  large  antient  map  of  the  world  ;  the  fmall 
fubieft  on  each  fide  the  altar  table  are  painted,  the  one  on  the  right  fide  on  the  wall  of  an  arch  of  a 
monument  of  Ladv  Bahun  ;  that  on  tile  left  fide,  on  the  wall  of  an  arch  of  a  monument  of  Dean 
j  .  '  ,‘v  .  T;lc  fmall  ftatues  in  niches  round  the  altar-piece,  from  Bilhop  Mayo’s  tomb  ;  the  hel¬ 
met  and  Afield,  arc  hung  up  againft  feperate  columns  on  each  fide  the  monument  of  Sir  Richard 
Pembr.tge-,  the'  Brafs,  part  of  which  is  reprefented  here,  is  of  Biflrop  Trillick;  all  thefe  from 
Hereford  Cathedral.  The  bafforelief  on  the  altar  ftep  is  from  St.  Mary’s  Chapel  in  Lichfield 
Cathedral.  The  ftatues  of  the  Virgin  and  child,  are  over  the  gateway,  entring  St.  Mary's  Col- 
j  U'inchefier  ;  the  tiles  on  the  pavement  are  from  the  cathedral  there.  Part  of  a  ftatue  lying 
near”  the  pavement,  part  of  a  window  feen  in  the  dillance,  and  part  ofamonument  viewed  thro’  the 
doorway,  (which  is  the  weft  end  of  K.  John's  monument,)  are  in  IVorceficr  cathedral;  the  painted 
figures  in  the  above  window  from  Wickham  church,  Kent.  The  three  heads  lupporting  the 
haver  part  of  the  altar  piece,  from  a  monument  in  Wells  cathedral.  The  Saxon  door  way,  from 
the  outlide  of  Rumfey  church,  near  Southampton-,  and  the  fmall  mofiaic  pavement  laid  near  the 
ftatue  (already  deferibed)  from  Rocbefler  cathedral. 


PAINTINGS  on  toe  Wall  on  the  North  Side  of  St.  MARY’s  Chapel,  in  WINCHESTER, 
Cathedral,  Hamplhire.  ‘Drawn  17S4. 

This  Chapel  is  fituated  at  the  caft  end  of  the  Cathedral,  the  fides  of  which  are  divided,  the 
h  If  on  each  fide  near  the  altar  are  covered  with  thefe  paintings,  the  other  half  on  each  fide  arc 

filled  with  rich  flails.  .  .  . 

Thii  Plate  exhibits  .  sly  half  of  the  north  fide,  and  to  give  the  reft  of  the  paintings  three 
more  plates  will  be  neceffary,  a  lecond  will  be  in  the  next  number  and  fo  on,— for  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  one  before  us,  the  following  letter  was  kindly  l'ent  to  the  Editor,  from  Mr.  J. 
Milner,  of  Winchefter : 


S  I  R, 

I  with  it  had  been  in  my  power  to  anfwer  your  favor  fooner,  but  a  multiplicity  of  bufincl ,  1,  i 
prevented  me,  the  leaf!  part  of  which  has  not  been  that  of  turning  over  dully  old  volumes,  in 
ord'-r  to  find  out  the  explanation  of  your  verv  accurate  and  well  executed  plate. 

There  is  no  doubt  concerning  the  general  fubjeft  of  the  paintings  in  qucftion.  It  is  evident 
they  are  meant  to  reprefent  different  miracles  fuppofed  to  have  been  wrought  by  the  lnterceffion 
of  the  bleffed  Virgin  Mary,  whofe  name  the  Chapel  bore.  It  appears  however,  that  in  the  choice 
of  the  fubjetts  in  particular,  the  Painter  had  more  in  view,  the  diiplay  of  his  art,  than  the 
authenticity  of  his  hidories,  which  are  drawn  from  fources  the  Catholics  themfelves  delpife.  for 
though  they  have  the  greated  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the  1  irgin  Marys  interceliion,  and 
thou'  h  they  admit  the  continuation  of  miracles  in  general,  yet  they  pay  no  more  refpetfl  to  the 
credit  of  fuch  authors  as  Metajihrafes,  Joannes  de  Voragine,  and  Cejarius ,  concerning  particular 
inftances  of  miracles  than  the  generality  of  Protejlants  do.  _  . 

The  firft  painting  reds  upon  much  the  raoft  relpe&able  authority,  that  of  John  lVth,  Patri¬ 
arch  of  Jerufalem ,  whofe  works  have  been  tranflated  into  Latin,  by  the  famous  Ocolompadius. 
It  relates  to  a  miracle  fuppofed  to  have  been  performed  on  St.  John  DamaJ'cen,  a  celebrated 
writer  of  the  eight  century.  Having  been  falfely  accufed  to  the  Sarafccn  Caliph,  of  Datnafcus , 
of  a  treacherous  corrcfpondence  with  the  Court  of  Conjl ant  mop  le,  he  was  condemned  by  him 
to  lofe  his  right  hand,  which,  after  being  cut  off,  was  hung  up  in  the  marketplace.  In  the 
evening  however,  he  prevailed  by  his  earned  entreaties  to  have  the  hand  taken  down,  and  re- 
flored  *to  him  ;  which,  when  he  was  pofieffed  of,  he  applied  to  his  wounded  wrid,  at  the  lame 
time  invoking  the  interceffion  of  the  Virgin.  His  prayer  was  heard,  the  hand  was  found  fixed 
to  its  proper  place,  and  the  whole  city  was  convinced  of  his  innocence.  The  piece  exhibits  the 
ffern  features  of  the  judge,  the  painful  apprehenfion  of  the  Saint;  and  in  another  place,  his 
application  to  his  patronel's.  . 

The  fecond  picture  feems  to  relate  to  the  following  curious  dory,  which  occurs  m  a  legendary 
writer.  A  certain  Knight  going  to  a  tournament,  fome  where  in  A ormandy,  was  druck  with 
the  beauty  of  a  poor  maid,  whom  he  accidentally  met  with,  of  the  name  of  Mary,  and  having 
corrupted  her  parents  with  a  large  fum  of  money,  was  proceeding  to  gratify  his  lawlefs  defires  •, 
when  the  maid  herl’clf  falling  on  her  knees,  earnedly  entreated  him  for  the  fake  of  the  \  irgin, 
whofe  name  fhe  bo:e,  to  whom  die  herfelf  was  fingularly  devoted,  and  (whofe  fedival  that  day 
happened  to  be)  to  fpare  her  virginity  :  In  diort,  the  Knight  was  touened  with  a  motion  of  grace, 
and  inbead  of  offering  violence  to  her,  he  placed  her  as  fhe  requeded,  in  an  adjoining  Convent, 
promiimg  to  pay  the  lum  requisite  for  her  admiffion.  It  happened  however,  that  j  mluing  his 
favourite,  but  dangerous  fport,  he  foon  after  was  llain,  and  buried  on  the  fpot  without  tui  tlier 
ceremony.  In  the  mean  time  Alary  and  the  red  of  the  Nuns  were  troubled  at  not  finding 
him  come  to  perform  his  promile  :  When,  lo  !  the  Virgin  Mary  appears  to  the  former,  acquaints 
her  with  the  death  of  the  Knight,  and  at  the  fame  time  tells  her,  that  in  confideration  ot  his 
-  lied  occafion,  fhe  had  procured  for  him  the  grace  of  a  true 

convcrfion  at  the  hour  of  his  death,  charging  her  alfo  to  admonilh  the  Abbefs  to  remove  me 

body 
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body  from  the  p  ace  where  it  lay  in  fnch  a  field,  to  the  chnrch  of  the  Convent,  in  order  to 
receive  chriftun  burial ;  and  as  a  fign  to  find  out  the  place,  (he  acquaints  her,  that  a  rofe  plant 
be  fan,  the  root  of  which  is  fixed  m  the  mouth  of  the  dcceafed.  The  pifture  feems  to 
reprefent  the  funeral  ;  the  plant  is  fan  in  the  mouth  of  the  corpfe,  which  is  attired  according  to 
he  cufioni  of  the  times  ;  the  Pn efts  are  reading  the  fervice;  the  Crofs  bearer  Hands  behind 
together  with  certain  Nuns,  who  affift  at  the  ceremony 

The  third  painting  is  too  much  defaced  to  pronounce  upon  its  meaning  with  much  certainty. 
I  guefs  however,  that  it  is  intended  to  reprefent  the  execution  of  a  certain  hypocritical  Jew,  who 
pretending  to  be  a  ChnJltan,  took  an  opportunity,  in  order  to  gratify  his  hatred  of  Jefus  drill 
to  poniard  the  ftatue  of  his  mother.  Blood  however,  appears  upon  the  wounds  of  the  ftatue  - 
v"  C  VS  ‘n  COnfufi°n*  but.no°ne  can  account  for  the  ftrange  appearance  ;  at  length  the 
V.rg.n  Mary  appears  to  a  certain  old  man,  tells  him  all  that  had  happened,  and  who  is  the 
criminal.  The  teft.mony  however,  not  being  in  this  cafe  fufficient,  a  Angle  combat  is  appointed 
as  was  cuftomary  on  fuch  occafions,  between  the  accufer  and  the  accufed.  When,  notwithftand- 
mg  the  disparity  of  years,  the  old  man  proves  vidtorious,  the  criminal  is  led  to  execution,  and 
at  the  gallows  confeffes  his  crime,  and  acknowledges  that  he  had  alwavs  been  a  Traci  at  heart 
and  never  really  converted  The  figure  at  the  bottom  wearing  a  crown, 'appears  to  be  the  ftatue 
of  the  Virgin  that  was  ftabbed.  rr 

The  fubjeft  of  the  fourth  painting  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt :  it  relates  to  the  hiftorv  of  a 
P“nte/  °f  'vl?°  '™s  celebrated  for  exhibiting  in  his  piftures  the  beauty  of  the  Virgin 

and  the  deformity  of  the  Devil,  in  the  higheft  perfeftion.  The  Legend  informs  us,  that  as  he 
was  one  day  exercifing  h.s  art  to  the  admiration  of  the  fpedators,  and  painting  the  Virgin 
treading  upon  the  head  of  the  ferpent,  in  allufion  to  the  text  of  Genefis,  c.  iii  v  ir  The 
devil  out  of  relentment  threw  down  the  board  of  the  fcaffold  on  which  lie  flood,  with  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  dertroy  him;  which  would  have  certainly  happened,  had  not  thepifture  he  was  painting 
m  a  miraculous  manner  extended  a  fubftantial  arm  to  his  fupport,  and  preferred  him  from  falling 
till  his  companions  came  to  his  relief. 

The  iubjeft  of  the  fifth  piece  is  too  obvious  to  need  an  explanation,  and  too  well  authenticated 
to  want  a  proof  :  it  is  diredtly  to  the  point,  and  calculated  to  eftablifh  the  refpedl  the  Roman 
Catholics  pay  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  than  the  laft  ridiculous  (lory  is  to  bring  it  into  contempt 
A  have  done  my  beft  Sir,  to  comply  with  your  requeft,  and  ihall  be  happy  to  hear  that 
what  I  have  done,  has  contributed  in  the  ftnalleft  degree  to  the  fuccefs  of  your  ingenious  labours 
I  cannot  prormfe  that  I  (hall  be  as  fucceisful  on  the  other  compartments.  1  have  reafon  to  fear 
from  the  im perfect  ftate  thofe  paintings  are  in,  as  well  as  from  the  defedivenefs  of  my  Legends 
that  this  will  be  impoffible,  even  tho*  I  have  as  much  rime  to  fpare  upon  them  as  I  have  fpent 
I  remain.  Sir,  r 


upon  this. 

Peter  Houfe ,  W inton , 
Nov.  25,  1784. 


Your  faithful  humble  fervant, 


J-  MILNER. 


STATUES  in  the  Niches  on  Three  Stories  on  different  Divifions,  made  by  the  Buttreffes  at  the 
Wejl  End  of  WELLS  Cathedral,  Somerfetfhire.  Drawn  1784. 

Thcfe  divifions  contain,  feme  one,  two,  three,  and  one  in  particular  four  niches ;  in  each  are 
placed  Statues  nearly  the  fizc  or  life.  There  are  now  remaining  153  ;  thofe  that  are  loft  will  be 
marked  on  each  plate,  as  it  will  require  four  more  to  contain  them  all;  a  feeond  plate  will  be  in  the 
next  number,  and  fo  of  the  reft.  On  a  fourth  ftory  is  a  continued  range  of  niches  filled  with  ftatues 
railing  out  of  tombs  and  graves,  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  refurre&ion ;  but  as  they  are  only  a 
repetition  of  the  fame  attitude,  being  naked,  and  of  very  indifferent  workmanfhip,  they  are  not 

judged  neceffary  to  be  given. - There  are  difperfed  about  likewife  a  confiderable  number  of 

Eailorelievos,  which,  if  thcfe  ftatues  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  fubferibers,  will  be  given 
in  fome  future  numbers. - No  information  at  prefent  can  be  procured  whom  thefe  ftatues  re¬ 

prefent,  but  what  can  be  colle&ed  during  the  courfe  of  their  publication,  will  be  given  with 
the  fifth  plate. 


STATUES  from  MAGDALEN  COLLEGE,  Oxford.  Drawn  1784. 

Five  STATUES  on  the  Porch  of  the  Wejl  End  of  the  Chapel . 

The  fiift  reprefents  John  the  Baptif,  by  whofe  name  this  building  (originally  an  hofpital)  was 
called.  The  lecond,  Henry  III.  who  founded  the  hofpital  of  John  Baptif,  fince  converted  into 
this  college. 

The  third,  Mary  Magdalen,  to  whom  the  college  is  dedicated. 

The  fourth,  William  of  Wykeham ,  of  whofe  college  at  Wtnchefer,  William  Patten,  the 
founder  of  this,  was  a  fchool-mafter. 

The  fifth,  William  Patten  the  founder  of  this  college  1456,  a  native  of  Wainfleet ,  in  Lincoln- 
fhire,  from  whence  he  is  ufually  ftilled  William  of  Wainfleet. 


Eight  of  the  mofl  remarkable  STATUES  on  the  out  Side  of  the  Cloyflers. 

At  prefent,  not  any  defeription  with  certainty  can  be  given  of  thefe  ftatues ;  but  as  it  is  intended 
to  publifli  a  plate  of  fome  of  the  reft  at  a  proper  opportunity,  it  may  then  be  in  our  power  to 
deferibe  them  all. 


Account 
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Sin  /jC count  of  a  BRASS  in  the  North  Crofs  Aile  of  the  Choir  of  SALISBURY  Cathedral , 
W  iltfhire,  by  Richard  Gough,  EJq.  F.  R.  S.  F,  S.  A.  Drawn  1784. 

This  plate  reprefents  the  monument  of  Robert  Wivil,  Eifhop  of  Sali/bury ,  now  in  the 
north  tranfept  of  this  cathedral,  to  which  it  was  removed  on  the  new  paving  of  the  choir  16S+. 
This  Bishop  fucceeded  Roger  de  Merival  1329,  by  the  inter  eft  of  Edward  the  Third's  Queen 
v,i  h  the  Pore,  and  filled  this  fee  45  years.  One  of  the  moft  remarkahle  events  of  his  life,  was 
the  difimte  with  Wiliam  Mont 'acute,  Earl  of  Salijbury,  about  the  Cattle  of  Sherborne  in  Dorfet, 
which,1  agreeable  to  the  provifions  made  at  Oxford,  whereby  it  was  provided,  that  the  cuftody 
of  tire  King's  cattles  lhould  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  twenty-four  of  the  Barons,  had  been 
fur;  Tf'cred  and  dcliveied  to  Stephen  Longejpce  Earl  of  Salijbury  1258,  42  H.  III.  having  been 
i ;•>  ;;u-  cr  vvn  cveriir.ee  Stephen  feized  it  1134.  Edwardlll.  granted  it  1337  to  William  Monteacute 
w:.<\  Catharine  his  wife,  for  his  fervices  againft  Mortimer.  1355.  E.  HI.  Bifhop  Wivil  brought 
a  writ  of  light  againft  the  Earl  for  this  caftle.  The  claims  of  the  refpeclive  parties  were  fo  com¬ 
plicated,  that  it  was  thought  impoflible  to  determine  them  by  legal  illue.  They  were  therefore 
referred  to  fingle  combat.  At  the  time  appointed,  the  Biihop  brought  his  champion  to  the  lifts, 
cloathed  in  white,  with  his  Lordfhip’s  arms  on  his  fur-coat.  The  Earl’s  champion  was  habited 
in  the  fame  manner,  with  his  arms  depicted  on  his  fur-coat.  Both  were  preparing  to  engage, 
when  i  n  c  rder  was  brought  from  the  King  to  defer  the  difpute  to  another  day.  In  the  mean  time, 
natters  were  compiv  mifed  by  the  friends  of  both  parties,  the  Earl  ceding  the  cattle  to  the  Biihop 
and  his  luccell  rs,  on  payment  of  2500  marks.  The  Bifhop  further  procured  for  his  church  the 
reftitution  of  the  chafe  of  Bere  in  Berkjhire .  Bifhop  Goodwin  in  his  life  of  this  prelate,  and 
Mr.  Camden  in  his  Brittania  ( Dorfet )  fay  that  the  cattle  of  Old  Sarum  was  included  in  the  claim. 
But  that  caftle  feems  to  have  never  belonged  to  the  Bifhop  of  that  fee,  confequently  could  not 
he  recovered,  tho’  it  might  belong  to  the  Monteacutes,  as  being  the  capital  of  their  earldom.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  infeription  round  Bifhop  Wivil' s  monument,  iia  which  only  the  recovery  of 
the  cattle  of  Sherborne  and  the  chafe  of  Bere  is  inferted.  29  E.  III.  an  indenture  occurs  between 
the  Bifhop  of  ear  urn  and  William  de  Monteacute  touching  the  caftle  of  Sherborne,  but  nothing 
is  faid  in  it  of  the  caftle  of  Sarum 

The  Bifhop  died  in  Sherborne  caftle  September  4,  1375,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  confecration, 
and  was  buried  in  the  choir  near  the  throne. 

Walfingbatn  2  deferibes  this  prelate  as  fo  very  illiterate  and  unclerical  a  perfon,  that  it  was 
believed,  if  the  hope  had  fecn  him,  he  would  never  have  advanced  him  to  fuch  a  dignity.  Burton 
makes  him  a  native  of  Stanton  in  Leicefterjhire. 

The  Caftle  of  Sherborne  is  here  represented  with  its  keep,  and  pnrtcullis.  At  the  door  of  the 
firft  ward  ftands  the  Bifhop  pontifically  habited  with  Ids  mitre  and  crofier,  and  his  hands  elevated, 
and  below  him,  at  the  foot  of  the  fteps  of  the  gate  of  the  outer  ward  ftands  his  champion,  in 
a  clofe  coat,  with  breeches,  hole,  and  flioes  all  of  one  piece  ;  in  his  right  hand  a  battle-ax,  in 
his  left  a  fhield  with  a  bofs  in  the  centre.  Below  are  three  efcutcheons,  and  at  the  top  of  the 
(lab  two  more  ;  the  brals  of  three  only  remains,  and  exhibits  the  arms  of  //  ivil,  a  crofs  voided 
between  four  eftoiles.  At  the  corner  are  two  of  the  four  fymbols  of  the  Evangelifts. 

The  whole  defign  fhews  an  idea  of  perfpe&ive,  tho’  evidently  a  very  bad  one  (yet  well  for  the 
time)  there  being  various  vanifhing  points  from  the  fame  place  or  plane.  The  lower  part 
where  the  foldier  ftands  leads  into  a  court,  where  is  feen  the  grafs,  &c.  The  Bifhop  is  either 
lookin'*  or  Handing  at  a  door  or  window  in  the  firft  building  within  1  above  which  is  feen  a 
building  meant  for  a  greater  diftance  from  the  other,  as  in  the  center  to  the  door  is  a  portcullis, 
the  defigner  meaning  to  fliew  the  general  view  of  the  Caftle. 

The  Infeription,  in  its  prefent  mutilated  ftate  is  to  be  read  thus,  beginning  from  the  North. 

- - —  Congregavit  ct  congregata  ut  pajlor  vigilans  confervavit.  Inter  enim  alia 

leneficia  Jua  minima  ca/lrum  dee  ecclie  de  Schirebun  per  ducentos  annos  et  amplius  manit  mihtari 

•violent - intrepidus  recupavit  ac  ipi  ecclie  chaceam  fuam  de  la  Bere  rejlittii  procuravit 

qui  quarto  die  Septembr.  Ann 0  Dni  M.llio  ccclxxv.  et  anno  confecr  fae  xlvi10-  Jicut  altiffimo  placuit 
in  dico  cajlro  debit  urn  reddidit - - - ..  —  -■ quo  fpavit  et  credidit  cuncla  potens. 

In  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Salijbury ,  1719,  8vo.  p.  96.  this 
infeription  begins  with  Hie  jacit ,  and  the  fecond  hiatus  is  filled  up  occupatum  eidem  ecclie  ut 
pugif  &c. 

r  Hutchins  Hiftory  of  Dorfa,  n.  386.  2  Hiftor.  AngL  p.  130. 
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errata. 

In  No.  X.  page  40,  line  41,  for  Metaphrafes,  read  Mclaphraflcs ;  for  Joannes  de  Voragine,  read  Jacobus  de  Voragine; 
fame  page,  laft  line  but  one,  (ox  countenance,  read  continance ;  page  41,  line  29,  before  calculated,  add J1  ill  more. 

N.  B.  The  flower  with  three  heads,  that  is  introduced  into  the  piece  of  the  Salutation,  is  a  1  i  1 1  y,  and  intended  to  fignify 
the  Virginity  of  the  Blefled  Virgin  before  the  birth  of  Jefus  Chrifl,  at  the  time  itfelf,  and  ever  after. 


PAINTINGS  on  the  Wall  on  the  North  Side  of  St.  MARY’s  Chapel,  in  WINCHESTER 
Cathedral,  explained.  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Milner,  in  a  Second  Letter  to  the  Editor. 

[  Continued  from  Page  41.  ] 

S  I  R, 

I  perceive  you  are  very  defirous  the  prefent  plate  fliould  prove  to  relate  to  the  hiftory  of  our 
own  country,  and  I  allure  you  I  have  bellowed  no  common  pains  to  difcover  if  any  fuch  relation 
exifted.  The  event,  however,  has  turfied  out  very  different  from  your  wilhes  as  well  as  my 
own.  I  am  now  fully  convinced  the  painter  had  no  regular  plan  of  hiftory  whatever  before 
him,  and  was  influenced  by  no  other  view  in  the  choice  of  his  fubjedls,  but  as  they  were 
extraordinary  in  themfclves,  and  as  they  were  fuppofed  to  tend  to  the  honour  of  the  antient 
patronels  of  this  chapel.  However,  as  I  owe  to  the  public  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  true 
account  of  thefe  feveral  paintings,  fo  I  think  I  owe  to  the  religion  of  our  anceftors  a  formal 
denial,  that  thefe  or  any  fuch  like  miracles  made  any  part  of  it  ■,  neither  the  Legends  themlelves 
nor  their  authors  ever  received  any  fandtion  from  the  church,  nor  did  the  latter  claim  any 
greater  credit  than  they  conceived  their  vouchers  to  deferve. 

The  moft  confpicuous  figure  in  the  firft  compartment  bv  the  richnefs  of  his  drefs  appears 
to  be  a  perfon  of  fome  rank,  but  by  the  loofenels  of  it,  his  flippers,  and  the  air  of  authority  he 
affumes,  feems  to  be  at  home.  Thefe  particulars  are  confiimed  by  a  perfon  in  a  fervile  garb. 
Handing,  cap  in  hand,  before  him.  Another  figure  is  leen  on  the  ground,  with  a  horrid  and 
unnatural  frame  of  features,  biting  his  thumb,  which  behaviour  was  antiently  confidered  as 
expreflive  of  rage  and  difappointment;  a  foldier  with  his  fpear  introducing  a  religious  perfon 
compleats  the  group.  1  had  a  thoufimd  conjedlures  concerning  the  true  interpretation  of  this 
Angular  painting,  'till  I  met  with  the  following  ftory,  which  fully  fatisfied  me.  In  the  days 
of  anarchy  and  confufion  a  certain  powerful  man  who  inhabited  a  caftle  on  the  road  fide  was 
accuftomed  to  plunder  and  ill  treat  all  the  travellers  that  fell  in  his  way  ;  yet  notwithftanding 
this  abandoned  courfe  of  life  he  always  preferved  a  Angular  devotion  to  the  Bhjfed  Virgin,  and 
never  failed  daily  to  invoke  her  interceflion.  It  happened  that  a  certain  religious  man  of  eminent 
fandlity,  who  was  palling  that  way  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  banditti  belonging  to  this  caftle, 
and  was  on  the  point  o  experiencing  their  ufual  treatment,  when  he  earneftly  requelled  to  be 
led  to  their  captain.  On  being  introduced,  he  told  him  that  he  had  matters  of  great  weight 
to  communicate,  but  that  it  was  neceffary  his  fervants  fhould  all  be  prefent.  Orders  for  this 
purpoie  being  given,  and  the  fervants  being  aflembled,  he  told  them  there  was  ftili  one  of  their 
number  wanting,  and,  indeed,  upon  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  chamberlain  was 
abfent.  In  fhoit,  he  is  fought  out,  and  brought  before  the  above-mentioned  holy  man  ;  but 
no  fooner  does  he  fet  eyes  upon  him  than  he  begins  to  be  ftrangely  agitated,  his  features 
become  hideous,  and  his  whole  appearance  infpires  the  beholders  with  terror.  The  Saint  then 
adjures  him  in  the  name  of  Cbrijl  to  declare  who  he  is,  and  upon  what  errand  he  is  come 
to  that  caftle,  to  which  he  replies  in  a  hollow  voice,  “  That  name  forces  me  to  publifh  what  I 
“  moft  with  to  conceal ;  I  am  No  Man,  but  a  Devil  in  the  human  fhape.  I  have  fourteen 
“  years  ferved  this  captain,  in  order  to  obferve  whether  he  omitted  any  day  his  ufual  devotions, 

in  which  cafe  I  had  power  to  ftrangle  him,  and  to  convey  him  to  the  place  of  punilhment 
“  deftined  for  his  crimes ;  but  as  he  has  never  been  guilty  of  any  fuch  negledt,  the  Virgin  has 
“  ftili  preferved  him  from  my  power.” — The  captain  hearing  this,  as  the  Legend  informs  us, 
was  overpowered  with  allonifhment  and  contrition,  and  falling  at  the  feet  of  the  Man  of  God, 
promiled  an  entire  reformation  of  his  conduit. — In  the  mean  time  the  Devil  at  the  latter’s 
command  vanifhed  out  of  fight1 

The  certainty  of  this  account  is  confirmed  by  the  following  words  of  the  infeription  under  the 
painting  ftili  legible.  Miles  quidam  Spoliis,  the  fame  that  occur  in  the  Legend  from  which  I 
have  taken  the  former  account. —  I  am  lorry  this  fhould  be  the  only  compartment  I  can  explain 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  ;  you  have  requefted,  how'ever,  that  where  that  cannot  be  had  the 
moft  probable  conjectures  may  be  fubftituted  in  its  place. 

The  fecond  piece  reprefents  the  death  of  fome  devout  perfonage.  It  is  plain  to  me,  however, 
that  what  the  Monk  (as  he  appears  to  be  by  his  drefs)  carries  in  his  right  hand,  is  the  cafe  for  the 
oils  of  extreme  undtion.  On  this  fuppofition,  we  may  allow  the  painting  to  allude  to  a  ftory  that 
occurs  in  the  annals  of  the  Carthulians,  concerning  a  certain  Prior  of  their  order,  by  name 
Betrus  Favertus ,  who  having  received  the  extreme  undtion  in  his  laft  ficknels  from  one  Hubert , 
of  the  fame  order,  and  made  the  beft  preparation  for  death  in  his  power,  was,  neverthelefs 
terrified  with  an  appearance  of  the  Devil,  reading  his  fins  to  him  out  of  a  large  book,  and  telling 
him  that  his  repentance  was  all  in  vain.  Being  reduced,  in  confequence  of  this,  to  the  very 
brink  of  defpair,  the  Mother  of  God  appears  to  him,  bearing  the  infant  Jefus  in  her  arms,  and 
having  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  aflures  him  that  her  Divine  Son  had  forgiven  him  all  his  offences, 
and  that  he  was  even  then  in  the  harbour  of  falvation. 

The  third  piece,  if  more  of  the  pidlure  were  vifible,  might  prove  to  relate  to  the  Battle 
between  the  renowned  Guy  of  Warwick,  who  was,  I  believe,  devoted  to  the  BleJJed  Virgin , 
and  Colebrand ,  the  Danijh  Champion,  which  battle  took  place  under  the  walls  of  this  city; 
but  in  the  very  imperfedt  ftate  in  which  this  painting  is,  I  will  not  even  hazard  a  conjedturo 
concerning  it. 


The 


The  fourth,  I  imagine,  is  intended  fora  Bijlop  in  his  cope  and  mitre,  who  is  going  on  fome 
journey,  in  m  which  the  Monk,  who  has  hold  of  his  cope,  enmnurs  to  deter  him.  I  know 
of  no  ftory  that  will  account  fo  well  for  what  is  here  delineated,  as  «  ne  that  is  to  be  met  with 
in  the  life  of  St.  Andrew  Corfini,  Bifhop  of  Fiejolt ,  and  Fryar  of  the  Cruet  of  Carmelite,,  who 
claim  the  Pleffii  Virgin  as  their  particular  patronefs.  It  feems,  that  he  to  aw  id  the  pomp  ulual  on 
the  firft  celebration  of  the  Divine  Myfteries  by  one  newly  ordained,  and  to  give  more  Icope  to  his 
devotion,  withdrew  to  a  private  church  at  a  confiderable  diftance  on  t.iat  occalion,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  oppofition  of  his  Convent  and  friends,  and  that  there  he  was  lay  aired  with  an  appantion 
of  his  patronefs  accompanied  by  angels,  who  teflified  how  acceptable  his  humility  and  devotion 
was  in  the  fight  of  Heaven.  I  fee  no  caufe  why  the  crown  or  crowns  m  the  coiner  of  the  piece 
may  not  belong  to  fome  of  thefe  heavenly  viiitants.  .  T 

It  is  plain,  that  the  fifth  reprefents  the  Virgin  arming  fame  combatant  for  battle ;  I  cannot, 
however,  conjeaure  what  ftory  it  relates  to,  without  recurring  to  that  of  the  laculegious  Jew 
I  fpoke  of  fo  doubtingly  in  explaining  the  third  compartment  of  the  former  plate,  page  4"- 
The  faft  is,  I  have  lately  met  with  a  much  more  drcumftanti.il  account  ot  t.iat  affair,  which  it 
feems  has  furnilhed  fubjeft  for  a  whole  poem,  and  which  does  not  tally  in  every  particular  with 
the  execution  there  delineated  in  that  compartment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  circumftances  I 
find  there  recorded,  of  the  Virgin’ s  appearing  to  the  challenger,  who  was  «n  o  c  man,  anc  a 
that  time  fick  in  bed,  commanding  him  to  tight  the  Je w,  and  prepaung  hun  01  t  ic  com  a  , 
feem  to  agree  with  the  piece  before  us.  If,  in  this  cafe,  it  is  neceihiry  lor  me  to  turmlh  lome 
other  conie&ure  concerning  the  former  painting,  I  may  fay  that,  peihaps,  it  i  crates  to  a  oiy 
in  Cefarius,  of  a  certain  military  man  in  Germany,  who  having  been  hanged  by  a  hidden  01  ei  ot 
the  Emperor,  was  obferved  by  fome  companions  of  his  who  were  palling  by  the  ga.  ows  on  t  le 
third  day  after  his  execution,  to  have  a  very  florid  and  healthful  countenance,  on  which 
the  luppofed  c<  rps  cried  out  to  them.  No  wonder  it  Jhould  lie  Jo,  for  I  am  not  yet  deaci-.Jend 
for  a  Priejl  that  he  may  admtnifler  the  Holy  Sacraments  to  me.  He  after  that  informed  them, 
that  he  had  conflantly  praftited  certain  devotions  to  the  Blejfed  Virgin,  to  the  end  that  he  might 
n  t  die  without  the  helps  of  the  church.  The  Legend  informs  us,  that  when  he  had  obtained 
his  with,  he  quietly  expired.  The  man  on  the  ladder  leems  to  be  in  the  aft  of  taking  him 

From  the  refemblance  between  the  helmets  and  the  foields  in  the  fifth  and  fixth  compartments, 
I  fhould  be  led  to  conclude  that  they  both  related  to  the  fame  hi  ftory,  but  for  the  following 
particulars :  I  obtcrve  the  combatants  on  one  fide  are  fighting  from  a  tort  ot  fortification,  that 
the  proftrate  warrior,  whofe  helmet  is  off,  appears  to  be  wounded  in  the  nofe,  and  that  the 
word  Na/o  is  very  legible  in  the  infeription  below.  Thefe  circumftances  teem  to  tally  with  the 
following  ftory.  At  the  fiege  of  Halle,  a  place  in  the  Low  Countries  famous  tor  a  grand  ftatue  of 
the  Bleffed  Virgin,  one  of  the  befiegers  fwore  in  a  fit  of  impious  raillery,  that  he  would  cut  oft 
the  note  of  that  ftatue  as  foon  as  the  town  was  taken  ;  when,  lo  !  at  the  next  attack,  he  fuffered 
from  the  weapons  of  his  enemies  the  amputation  of  his  own. 

I  row  proceed  to  give  the  beft  anfwer  in  my  power  to  the  queries  propofed  by  the  learned 
gentlemen  you  mention  relative  to  thefe  paintings  in  general.— And  firft,  as  to  their  antiquity  : 
this  cannot  be  very  remote,  as  that  part  of  St.  Marys  Chapel  where  they  are  feen,  is  not  itfelf 
of  a  very  antient  date.  On  this  point  I  fhall  refer  you  to  a  letter  (a  copy  of  which  I  have 
permiflion  to  inclofe)  written  by  one  who  is  beft  qualified  to  pronounce  on  iuch  a  tubject,  and 
whofe  name  will  do  honour  to  your  refearches  after  antiquity,  I  mean  the  author  of  the  Hijtory 
of  Englifh  Poetry . 


A  Letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  Wharton  to  the  Rev.  Sir  Peter  Rivers,  Bart.  Winchefter- 


Dear  Sir, 


I'rinity  College,  Oxon. 
Oct.  28,  1784. 


When  we  viewed  St.  Man’s  Chapel  I  forgot  to  mention  a  circumftance  which  fhould  be 
communicated  to  the  draughtlman  of  the  antient  paintings  on  the  tides  of  that  Chapel. 

The  Royal  Arms  J  on  the  fouth  wall  ot  the  Chapel  towards  the  aftar  are  the  arms 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  wife  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
viz  -  Per  pale  France  and  England  quarterly  ,  the  femme  lide  alfo  party  per  pale  Fiance  and 
“  England  quarterly  on  the  dexter  fide,  and  quarterly  Mortimer  and  Ulller  on  the  fmifter. 
She  died  Feb  n,  1  toe,  having  been  married  to  the  King,  Jan.  18,  i486.  What  I  here 

obierve  may  ferve  to  illuftrate  the  antiquity  of  the  building,  and  confequently  of  the  paintings. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  great  refpett. 

Your  molt  obedient  humble  fervant. 

THO.WHARTON. 

P  S  I  think  we  may  fairly  fuppofe,  that  thefe  arms  were  placed  there  while  the  faid 
Queen  was  living  1  in  the  mean  time  we  are  certain  the  Chapel  was  not  built  before  the  year 
1493,  in  which  year  Langton  was  made  Bifhop  of  Winchefter. 

The  opinion  of  this  gentleman  concerning  the  Chapel's  being  built,  (or: rarher 
during  the  lifetime  of  Queen  Elizabeth  Plumage, ict,  drawn  from  her  coat  of  arms,  winch  ts 
carved  on  the  left  fide  of  the  altar,  is  farther  confirmed  by  its  being  oppofed  to  the  King  s 
arms  and  motto  on  the  right.  The  other  coats  are,  the  hen  apparent  next  the  King  hat  of 
the  Grey  family,  into  which  the  Queen's  mother  firft  married,  next  her  own;  the  Cathedral 
arms,  and  a  rebus  on  the  name  of  Bifhop  Langton.  But  the  following  rebuffes  on  the  names  of 
two  Priors  of  tins  Cathedral,  which  are  feen  in  large  chat-afters  ornamented  with  paintings  m 
two  different  places  of  the  roof  of  the  Chapel,  feem  to  fpeak  more  direftly  to  the  date  o  tire 
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paintings  themfelves,  and  to  fix  the  commencement  of  them  at  1489,  in  which  year  one  of 
thefe  Priors  dying,  the  other  fucceeded.  They  are  as  follows.  The  initial  T,  th^  lyllable  Hun, 
•and  the  figure  of  a  Ton,  with  the  abreviation  for  Prior,  and  over  the  firft  fyllable  of  Prior,  the 
letter  1,  quafi  Super  I,  which  joined  to  the  latter  fyllable  or,  makes  Superior.  Oppofite  to 
this,  but  lb  as  to  form  a  circle,  (which  in  one  place  furrounds  a  relievo  of  the  Eternal  Being, 
and  in  another  that  of  the  Virgin )  is  the  fame  initial  T,  the  fyllable  Silk ,  and  the  figure  of  a 
horfe  or  Jlede,  as  it  was  antiently  called  and  fpelt,  together  with  the  fame  abbreviation  and 
charadter  for  Prior  and  Superior.  It  is  plain  thefe  are  to  be  read  thus,  Thomas  Hunton,  Prior 
or  Superior,  Thomas  Silkjlcde,  Prior  or  Superior  ;  and  hence  I  conclude  that  each  of  them  had 
a  fhare  in  ornamenting  this  Chapel.  The  following  mutilated  palfages,  however,  which  I 
have  decyphered  from  fome  hexameter  and  pentameter  verfes  infcribed  on  one  of  the  walls, 
proves  that  Silkflede  claimed  the  chief  merit  of  this  work,  and  this  quotation  will  anfwer 
another  of  your  queries. 


. Hominum  mediatrix. 

. Silkjlede  ( Diva  maria )  Colit 

has  ....  JuJfit  quoque  Saxa  Polita 
Sumptibus  ornari  ( .  .  .  .  Maria )  fuis,  & c. 

I  am  forry  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  difcover  the  name  of  the  artiH;  it  certainly  deferves  to 
be  recorded.  But  neither  the  merits  of  the  work  itfelf,  nor  the  known  liberality  of  the  Monks , 
leave  us  any  reafon  to  doubt  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  profeflion  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Seventh.  With  refpedt  to  the  whitewalh,  which  has  for  fo  long  a  time  concealed  thefe 
pictures,  and  in  concealing  them  has  preferved  them ;  I  find  it  is  the  opinion  of  a  refpedlable 
gentleman  of  this  Cathedral,  that  it  was  put  on  for  the  above  mentioned  purpofe  in  the  gothic 
days  of  Cromwell-,  but  the  feraping  of  inflruments  and  the  daubing  of  paint  obfervable  on 
many  of  them  convince  me  that  they  were  whitewafhed  as  the  readieH  way  of  obliterating 
them,  and  then  this  bulinefs  mull  be  referred  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  I  do  not  find 
any  perfon  who  can  remember  when  the  whitewalh  firft  began  to  fall  off,  though  many  can 
recoiled!  the  paintings  being  much  lefs  vifible  than  they  are  at  prefent. 

Peter  Houfe,  Win  ton,  I  am,  &c. 

March  1785.  J.  M  I  L  N  E  R. 


View  of  an  IVORY  CHEST,  in  the  PoffeJJion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  BOWLE,  F.  S  A. 
IdminHer,  Wiltlhire,  Drawn  178c. 

This  plate  exhibits  the  Baffo  Relievos  at  large  on  the  two  ends  and  the  back;  thofe  on  the 
front  and  lid  will  be  given  in  one  plate  in  the  next  Number,  with  a  defeription  by  Captain 
Francis  Grofe,  F.  S.  A. 


A  Continuation  of  the  STATUES  in  the  Niches  on  Three  Stories  on  different  Divifions, 
made  by  the  Buttrejfes  at  the  Wejl  end  of  WELLS  Cathedral,  and  on  the  Front  and  Sides 
of  the  Buttrejfes  alfo. 


BASSO  RELIEVOS,  HEADS,  &c.  from  BERKLEY  Church ,  Glouceflcrlhire,  deferibed  by 
Richard  Gough,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  F.  S.  A.  Drawn  1784. 

The  Church  of  Berkeley,  dedicated  to  the  Bleffed  Virgin  Mary,  is  large  and  handfome, 
confifting  of  a  nave  and  two  ailes,  and  a  fpacious  chancel.  The  date  of  this  fabrick  is 
unknown.  Sir  Robert  Atkins,  and  after  him  Mr.  Rudder,  in  his  Hi  (lory  of  Glouce/lerjhire, 
fuppofes  the  old  church  belonging  to  the  Nunnery  which  was  here  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons 
Hood  on  the  fpot  where  the  tower  now  Hands.  What  authority  he  had  for  this  fuppofition  does 
not  appear;  that  here  was  a  church  before  and  at  the  Norman  conqueH  muH  be  inferred  from 
the  town  having  a  market,1 2  as  well  as  for  the  ufe  of  the  religious  fettled  here.1  Perhaps 
fome  of  the  has  reliefs  here  reprefented  and  fome  parts  of  the  prelbnt  building  were  left  of  the 
older  one,  and  incorporated  on  rebuilding. 

The  tower  Hands  infulated  at  the  other  end  of  the  church  yard  at  fome  diflance  from  the 
north-weH  corner  of  the  church,  and  has  been  rebuilt  in  the  courfe  of  this  century  on  the 
place  and  fite  of  an  older. 

On  the  fouth  fide  of  the  chancel  is  a  Chapel  and  Vault  belonging  to  the  Berkeley  family, 
who  were  pofleH  of  the  manor  from  the  conqueH.  Roger  de  Berkeley  was  a  nobleman  in  the 
court  of  William  I,  and  turning  monk  1091,  and  leaving  no  iflue,  this  manor  defeended  to  his 


1.  Domefday  Book  deferibing  Berckelai  fays,  Ibi  unum  forum,  fol.  163. 

2.  Authors  differ  whether  this  foundation  was  for  Monks  or  Nuns.  An  Abbot  is  mentioned  at  Beerclea  by  feveral  writers 
cited  by  Bifhop  Tanner  and  Mr.  Collier.  On  the  other  hand,  Walter  Mapes,  as  cited  by  Mr.  Camden  and  others,  place 
Nuns  here,  and  a  charter  of  Adelaid,  dowager  of  Henry  I.  quoted  by  Bilhop  Tanner,  mentions  the  prebends  of  two  Nuns 
pertaining  to  this  church.  Tanner  Not.  Mon.  p.  143.  n. 

nephew 
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nephew  William ,  and  from  him  to  his  fon  and  heir  Roger.  He  taking  part  with  Stephen  again  ft 
Henry  II.  was  dilpoffeft  of  his  caftle  here,  which  was  given  to  Robert  Fitz  Harding,  who 
affumed  the  name  of  Berkeley ,  and  had  fummons  to  parliament,  i  Henry  II.  He  founded 
Brijlol  abbey,  and  died  1170,  having  married  the  Conqueror’s  filter’s  daughter,  by  whom  he 
had  ilfue  five  fons  and  two  daughters.  His  eldeft  fon  Henry  dying  young,  was  fucceeded  in 
this  eftate  by  his  brother  Maurice,  and  he  1190  by  his  eldeft  fon  Robert ;  he  1219  by  his 
brother  Thomas  ;  he  1  243  by  his  eldclt  fon  Maurice-,  he  1281  by  his  fecond  fon  Thomas  ;  he 
1321  by  his  eldeft  fon  Maurice,  who  had  fummons  to  parliament,  23  Edward  I.  as  Lord 
Berkeley  of  Berkeley,  and  died  1326.  His  eldeft  fon  and  fuccedbr  Thomas  had  the  cuftody  of 
the  unfortunate  Edwardl I .  but  being  thought  to  treat  him  with  too  much  kindnefs,  the  depofed 
King  was  turned  over  with  the  care  of  the  caftle  to  rougher  hands,  and  foon  after  deprived  of 
his  life.  This  Thomas,  fecond  Lord  Berkeley,  was  the  firft  of  the  family  who  was  buried  in 
this  church,  which  from  that  time  became  the  burying  place  of  all  his  fuccefl'ors  to  the  prefent 
time.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Maurice,  and  he  1367  by  his  fon  Thomas,  who  dying 
without  iil'ue  male  1416,  his  brother’s  fon  James  became  his  heir.  This  laft  Lord  built 
or  rebuilt  the  family  chapel  in  its  prefent  form,  and  was  buried  in  November  1463.  Here 
then  we  drop  the  fuccelfion  of  the  family,  (of  which  the  prefent  and  fifth  Earl  oi  Berkeley, 
Frederick  Augujlus,  is  the  twenty-fourth  lineal  defeendant  from  Robert  Fitz  Harding  ;)  and 
proceed  to  delcribe  the  feveral  articles  exhibited  in  the  plate. 

Collect  ion  of  BASSO  RELIEVOS  in  the  deling  of  the  Chancel  of  the  BERKELEY  Chapel, 
on  the  South  Jide  of  the  Church. 

In  the  center  is  a  reprefen tation  of  the  Virgin,  patronefs  of  the  church,  furrounded  by  a 
choir  of  angels,  and  at  a  diftance  by  four  others,  holding  the  crown  of  glory,  to  which  {he  is 
exalted,  while  four  more  found  forth  her  praifes  on  the  trumpet,  fackbut,  citern,  and 
dulcimer;  and  over  the  heads  of  the  firit  four,  as  many  more  hold  lhields  with  the  inftruments 
of  her  Ton’s  pafiion. 

A  HEAD  in  the  deling  of  the  Nave  of  the  BERKELEY  Chapel. 

This  is  a  female  head,  veiled,  which  if  it  be  not  a  part  of  the  old  church,  and  reprefents  a 
Nun  or  Abbefs  of  the  old  foundation,  is  probably  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  whom  it  is 
likely  the  chapel  would  be  dedicated  as  well  as  the  church. 

BASSO  RELIEVO  in  the  deling  of  the  Nave  of  the  BERKELEY  Chapel. 

It  reprefents  fomc  king  or  royal  faint,  borne  up  by  angels  to  heaven,  to  which  his  uplifted 
right  hand  points.  There  is  a  poflibility  that  the  founder  of  the  chapel  might  intend  it  for 
Edward  II.  to  whofe  murder  his  father’s  great  uncle  had  been  l'o  far  accelfary,  as  to  be  tried 
for  his  life  on  that  plea,  though  acquitted.  But  the  very  imported:  Rate  of  the  inlcription 
under  this  carving,  puts  it  out  of  our  power  to  eftablilh  this  conjecture. 

BASSO  RELIEVO  over  the  Door  of  the  Chancel  of  the  BERKELEY  Chapel. 

May  reprefen t  a  Brief  with  the  Hof,  or  a  Bi/hop  confecrating  the  Chapel ;  but  this  is  mere 
conjecture. 

"Three  Heads  on  the  three  F.fcias  of  an  Architrave  placed  in  the  north  angle  of  the  walls  adjoining 
to  the  wef  window  of  the  Church. 

May  repreient  the  three  firft  Berkeleys  proprietors  of  the  manor,  Roger,  William,  and  Roger. 
The  Ryle  of  architecture  agree  in  the  period  in  which  they  lived,  and  may  ferve  to  alcer- 
tain  the  date  of  this  part  of  the  church  at  leaft. 

Three  Heads  between  the  fpringing  of  the  Arches  in  the  Nave  of  the  Church. 

Seem  to  demand  fome  enlargement  on  them.  Though,  in  general,  fuch  heads  as  thefe,  and 
thofe  eight  over  the  arches  in  the  fouih  aile  of  the  church,  are  little  more  than  the  caprice 
of  the  fculptor,  or  compliments  to  the  founder  and  his  family,  or  the  religious  of  the  houle,  or 
the  reigning  fovereigns  his  contemporaries,  a  lively  imagination  may  dilcover  in  the  two  firft  of 
thefe  heads,  and  the  ugly  figure  over  them,  under  the  difguife  of  that  monfirous  toad,  alias 
feale,  which  they  pretend  harboured  at  the  bottom  of  the  dungeon,  and  devoured  all  the 
unhappy  wretches  thrown  into  it,  and  whofe  Ruffed  fkin  is  Rill  fhewn  in  the  caftle  hall,  the 
arch  enemy  of  mankind,  inftilling  into  the  ears  of  the  abbefs  and  fifterhood  the  infinuations  of 
Earl  Godwin,  by  which  his  nephew  debauched  the  Nuns,  and  fecured  their  revenues  to  his 
artful  uncle,  the  ftory  of  which  as  related  at  large  by  William  Mapes,  may  be  feen  in  Mr. 
Camden  %  Britannia,  in  Gloucef  erf  tire. 
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“a/  “  rfD^j.”  '*  Chapd  °f  NEW 

1  he  Editor  has  been  favoured  with  the  following  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Oglander 
Warden  of  the  faid  College. 

S  I  R, 

I  have  received  and  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  proof  prints  of  the  Crofier,  which  appear  to 
be  fimfhed  >0  a  high  Ryle  and  with  true  tafte.  The  other  gentlemen  alfo  beg  leave  to  thank 
YOU.  I  can  find  nothing  in  our  books  relating  to  this  fine  piece  of  antiquity;  but  if  the 
following  will  anfwer  your  purpofe,  it  is  much  at  your  fervice 

This  Crofier  was  given  by  William  of  Wykeham,  the  founder  of  the  two  St.  Mary  Winch'fl'r 

O  vT'  ■u'-  F  n  W1  m  tfamen£’  dated  the*4th  of  July,  1+03,  to  his7  College7  in 
OvyW  It  is  of  filver  gilt,  finely  ornamented  with  precious  ftones,  beautifully  enamelled, 
and  highly  embeihlhed  with  figures,  and  a  variety  of  rich  gothic  architefture.  It  is  dill  in 
excellent  prelervation,  and  has  loft  little  of  its  original  beauty. 

The  cuftom  of  bearing  a  Crofier,  the  fymbol  of  paftoral  authority,  before  Bifhops  and 
Abbots  is  very  ancient  as  appears  from  the  life  of  St.  Ccefarea  of  Arles.. ,  who  lived  about  the 
year  500.  St.  Ifidore  of  Seville,  lays,  the  Crofier  was  given  to  a  Bifhop  at  his  ordination,  to 
figmfy  that  he  ought  to  corredt  the  bad,  and  to  fupport  the  weak.  Among  the  Greeks  none 
but  the  Patriarchs  had  a  right  to  the  Crofier;  the  Ronton  Pontiffs  at  firfl  confined  the  ufe  of  it 
to  themfelves,  but  it  was  foon  granted  to  their  Legates,  and  fucceflively  to  Patriarchs,  Car¬ 
dinals,  Archbifhops,  and  Bilhops  ;  Regular  Abbots  alfo  were  allowed  to  officiate  with  a  Mitre 
and  a  Crofier,  but  not  Abbots  who  held  in  commendam.  At  what  periods,  and  upon  what 
occafions  this  honour  was  confer’d,  may  be  difficult  to  determine;  but  it  is  certain  that  it 
was  always  confidered  as  a  mark  of  the  higheft  dignity  and  authority  ;  and  that  the  honour 
of  beanng  it  at  coronations,  and  upon  other  great  and  folemn  occafions,  was  frequently  con- 
tefied  in  too  violent  a  manner  the  Church  Hiftory  plainly  proves  ;  and  perhaps  a  more  notable 
inltance  of  thefe  con  tells  is  no  where  to  be  met  with  than  that  between  our  own  metropolitans 
in  the  year  1 1 75 .*  I  am,  sir. 

New  College,  Your  obedient  Servant, 

July  4th,  1785.  JOHN  OGLANDER. 

*  See  Thomafs.  Difcipl.  Eccles.  Part  iv.  Liv.  1.  Ch.  39. 


PAINTINGS  cn  the  Wall  on  the  South  Side  of  St.  MARY’s  Chapel,  in  WINCHESTER 
Cathedral  explained.  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Milner,  in  a  Third  Letter  to  the  Editor. 

[Continued  from  Page  ac.1 

SIR, 

If  I  have  met  with  any  fuccefs  in  decyphering  the  ancient  paintings  in  the  Chapel  of  this 
Cathedral,  it  has  been  in  confequence  of  my  good  fortune  in  difcovering  the  key  to  them,  for 
I  own  the  firfl  fight  of  them  puzzled  me  no  lefs  than  I  believe  it  does  the  generality  of 
fpedlators  ;  that  is  to  lay,  1  difeovered  they  reprefented  miracles  aferibed  to  the  interceffion  of 
the  Blejfed  Virgin,  to  whom  the  Chapel  itfelf  was  dedicated. 

Few  fubjedts  have  employed  more  pens,  or  given  rife  to  a  greater  number  of  fyflems,  than 
that  of  miracles  ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  the  generality  of  modern  writers  inftead  of  examining 
into  the  fadl  itlelf,  the  exiflence  of  miracles,  have  exercifed  themfelves  in  laying  down  laws 
for  them,  and  determining  upon  what  occafions  and  in  what  circumftances  the  divine  inter¬ 
polation  is  to  be  admitted,  they  alfo  invert  the  very  nature  of  miracles,  by  ellabliihing  dodtrine 
as  their  criterion,  inftead  of  making  them  the  criterion  of  dodlrine  :  hence  they  generally 
rejedt  without  examination,  all  fuch  as  clafh  with  their  favourite  tenets.  True  it  is,  that  too 
great  pains  cannot  be  taken  in  weighing  the  proofs  for  each  miracle,  but  if  thefe  are  found  to 
be  inconteftible,  to  objedl  that  the  occafion  is  not  worthy  the  divine  interpofition,  nor  the 
mode  of  this  interpofition  fuitable  to  their  ideas  of  the  fupreme  being,  is  as  repugnant  to  found 
reafoning  as  to  the  fadts  recorded  in  facred  hiftory. 

If  then  I  reject  as  fpurious  the  generality  of  the  miracles  I  relate,  it  is  precifely  becaufe  they 
fail  in  point  of  proof,  being  for  the  raoft  part  colledled  by  weak  and  credulous  writers,  of  no 
authority,  and  without  any  examination  ;  not  from  any  arguments  a  priori  againft  miracles  in 
general ;  for  how  contemptible  muft  all  fuch  arguments  appear  when  oppofed  to  the  facts 
which  have  lately  been  proved  in  different  parts  of  the  continent !  (1.) 

But  to  proceed  to  the  main  fubjedl :  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  firfl  compartment  relating  to 
the  following  ltory.  Certain  young  clerks,  deftined  to  the  eccleliaftical  ftate,  but  not  yet 
engaged  in  it,  happened  to  be  playing  at  hand-ball  againft  the  wall  of  the  church  to  which 
they  belonged.  When  one  of  them  who  had  on  a  ring  of  great  value  given  him  by  a  female 
that  had  engaged  his  aftedtions,  apprehenffve  it  might  be  injured  by  his  play,  ran  into  the 
church  to  depofit  it  there,  till  the  game  was  at  an  end,  and  found  no  place  fo  proper  for  his 
purpofe  as  the  finger  of  a  flatue  of  the  Virgin  that  ltood  there ;  but  no  fooner  was  this  done, 
than  he  obferved  the  finger,  which  was  before  extended,  bend  inwards  towards  the  palm,  fo 
that  it  was  now  no  longer  poffible  for  him  to  take  away  the  ring.  The  youth  being  ftruck 

(iO  Some  account  of  thefe  interefting  fails  may  be  colleiled  from  a  book  tranflated  from  the  French,  and  juft  publiflied, 
entitled,  The  Life  of  Beuediti  Jofepb  Labre,  who  died  in  1783  ;  by  Coglan,  Duke-Street,  Groji’enor-Square. 
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with  this,  confidered  it  as  an  intimation  of  the  will  of  Heaven  that  he  fliould  embrace  the 
date  of  celibacy,  which  he  accordingly  did  by  taking  upon  himfelf  the  monadic  engagements. 
In  the  pidlure  he  is  feen  in  one  place  on  his  knees  before  the  datue  of  the  Virgin,  in  another 
receiving  the  habit  of  a  monk. 

The  compartment  under  this  which  I  /hall  call  the  fecond  of  the  prefent  plate,  relates  to  the 
hi  dory  of  a  certain  illiterate  pried,  but  remarkable  for  his  devotion  to  the  Bleffed  Virgin ,  who 
being  fuipended  from  his  functions  by  his  Prelate  who  was  the  Archbidiop  of' Canterbury,  was 
favoured  with  a  vifion  of  his  patroncfs,  commidioning  him  to  inform  the  Archbidiop  it  was 
the  will  of  Heaven  that  the  Pried  Ihould  be  reindated  in  his  office,  and  to  gain  belief  dire&ing 
to  mention  to  the  Archbidiop  fome  of  his  mod  private  thoughts.  The  picture  fliews  the 
Bleffed  Virgin  as  k  were  prefenting  the  Pried  to  the  Archbidiop,  and  the  latter  in  another  place 
as  annulling  his  former  lentence,  and  taking  off  the  fufpenfion.-— This  account  is  confirmed 
by  the  infeription,  which  I  read  as  follows  : 

Sacerdss  qu'dam  Deo  dent  us  &  B.  Virgini  ab  officio  fufpenfus  per  Epifcopttm  ad  idem  per 
eundem  rejlituitur,  Leg.  ike. 

The  figure  in  the  next  is  certainly  intended  for  Silkfcde,  the  Prior  of  the  Monks  of  this 
cathedral,  who  as  the  infeription  below  informs  us,  caufed  thefe  Paintings  to  be  executed 
as  a  monument  ot  his  devotion  to  the  Bleffed  Virgin.  He  is  reprefented  on  his  knees  in  the 
Benedictine  habit,  with  his  mitre  and  crofier,  as  the  infignia  of  the  dignity  of  his  convent, 
which  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  mitred  abbey,  a  label  proceeds  from  his  mouth  inferibed 
with  the  addrefs  of  St.  Elizabeth  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  Beneditla  tu  in  Mulieribus,  &c.  In  my 
lad  letter  I  have  given  the  greated  part  of  what  I  have  been  able  to  decypher  of  the  verfes 
inferibed  below',  and  enough  of  them  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  their  meaning. 

The  niche  beneath  was  dedined  for  the  reception  of  the  cruets  for  the  ufe  of  the  altar  of 
that  chapel;  the  little  eminence  that  rifes  out  of  the  concave  part  belong  is  perforated  in 
leveral  places  to  form  a  drain  to  carry  off  the  water  ufed  in  wafliing  the  pried’s  hands.  The 
monk,  as  he  appears  to  be  by  bis  habit,  that  is  painted  againd  the  wall,  is  perhaps  reprefented 
as  minidering  in  this  part  of  the  fervice,  with  a  towel  in  one  hand  and  a  ewer  in  the  other. 

The  fifth  compartment  is  the  only  one,  at  lead  on  the  fouth  wall,  concerning  which  I  can¬ 
not  form  a  conjecture,  having  never  met  with  any  dory  in  all  my  refearches  that  can  be 
brought  to  tally  with  what  is  there  delineated.  It  is  plain  that  the  pried  is  adminidering  the 
communion  to  cert, tin  perfons  kneeling  at  an  altar,  while  the  Virgin  teems  covering  with  her 
mantle  the  appearance  of  a  naked  child,  who  is  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  The  lad  I  guefs  is 
intended  to  reprefent  a  foul  or  fpirit,  but  neither  this  conjecture  nor  the  beginning  of  the 
inlcription  Judeus  quid  am,  can  help  me  to  the  real  hidory. 

The  meaning  of  the  fixth  compartment  however  is  as  obvious  as  the  former  is  obfeure.  It 
relates  to  a  paffage  in  ecclefiadical  hidory,  the  fubdance  of  which  no  one  doubts,  though  fome 
of  the  circumdances  of  it  here  exhibited  are  not  equally  certain.  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  the 
fame  to  whom  this  nation  is  indebted  for  its  faith  in  Chrid,  was  cho fen  to  fill  the  fee  of  Bonn, 
at  a  time  when  the  city  was  half  depopulated  by  a  dreadful  pedilence.  This  engaged  him 
to  appoint  certain  proceffions  with  folcmn  prayers,  through  the  different  quarters  of  the  city, 
he  him  fell  walking  at  the  head  of  one  of  them,  and  carrying,  as  fome  authors  relate,  a  picture  of 
the  Bleffed  Virgin,  iuppoled  to  have  been  painted  by  St.  Luke,  and  dill  prelerved  in  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  Major  at  Rome;  the  fame  authors  tell  us,  as  the  Pope  with  his  company  drew 
near  to  Adrian’s  mole,  an  angel  was  feen  on  the  top  of  that  edifice,  Iheathing  h'is  iword,  as  a 
hgn  that  the  wrath  of  God  was  appealed.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  plague  ceafed  loon  after  the 
inditution  of  thefe  procelTions. 

The  feventh  has  a  very  fingular  appearance  and  relates  to  the  following  dory.  A  certain 
poor  woman,  having  lod  her  only  child,  who  had  been  dolen  from  her,  was  condantly 
employed  in  praying  for  his  recovery.  One  day  however,  her  impatience  carried  her  fo  far,  as  to 
t.me  away  the  figure  of  the  infant  from  a  datue  of  the  Virgin,  by  way  of  pledge  for  the  redi- 
rution  of  her  fon,  which  die  afterwards  fhut  up  in  a  large  ched.  The  dory  tells  us,  that  the 
J'irgin,  pitying  the  fimplicity  and  didrefs  of  this  poor  wom'an,  appeared  the  enfuing  night  to 
the  little  captive  in  the  place  of  his  confinement,  and  delivering  him  from  thence,  conduced 
him  draight  home  to  his  mother,  who  thereupon  bedowed  her  pledge  to  the  place  from 
whence  lhe  had  taken  it.  In  the  piece  the  woman  is  reprefented  as  taking  away  the  image, 
and  in  another  place  as  bringing  it  out_  of  her  ched  in  order  to  replace  it,  while  her  child 

makes  his  appearance  at  the  oppofite  fide. - In  the  infeription  I  think  I  can  make  out 

as  follows : 

%ue  dam  p.Jilium  virgin  :s  ....  ffilium  fua  a  captivitate  liber  at  um 

The  bed  account  I  can  give  of  the  eighth  and  lad  compartment  is  from  an  old  menolo°-y 
which  I  met  with  fome  time  ago,  but  have  not  now  before  me.  It  is  there  related,  that°a 
woman  of  iome  didindtion  of  the  town  ot  Narni,  having  been  delivered  of  a  child  perfectly 
black,  was  accuied  by  her  hufband  of  having  violated  his  bed  with  a  moorifii  fervant  he  kept 
in  his  family,  and  w'as  therefore  expelled  his  houfe  together  with  her  infant.  Upon  this,  in 
a  tit  of  delpair,  die  hadened  to  a  neighbouring  pond,  and  in  the  prefence  of  many  perfons, 
threw  hericlf  into  it,  together  with  her  child,  having  fird  however  conjured  the  Bleffed  Virgin. 
by  tome  means  or  another  to  vindicate  her  innocence.  When  lo  !  as  lhe  was  jud  linking,  the 
/  irgm  appeared  to  her  walking  on  the  water,  and  conduced  her  fiife  to  land,  when  lookin'* 
upon  the  infant,  whom  lhe  dill  held  in  her  arms,  the  found  its  colour  changed  to  a  more 
than  ulual  whitenefs.  The  infeription  below  is  plainly  as  follows : 

Vugo  mulierum  inter  undas  pereuntem  protexit  &  pluribus  earn  d  periculis  liberavii. 

Beter -Houfe,  JVincheJier,  I  remain,  &c. 

June  1 6,  1785.  j  0  H  N  M  1  l  N  E  R. 

BASSO 
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BASSO  RELIEVOS  on  the  Front  and  Lid  of  an  IVORY  CHEST,  late  in  the  Polfe/lton  of 

the  Rev.  Mr.  BOWLE,  F.  S.  A.  now  in  the  Pojfejion  of  GUSTAVUS  BRANDER,  Efa. 

F.  R.  is .  /'.  S.  A.  CHRIST-CHURCH,  HAMPSHIRE.  The  View  of  which,  with  the  Baffh 

Relievos  at  large,  on  the  two  Ends  and  the  Back,  were  in  No.  XI.  The  following  Defcripison 

of  this  curious  and  valuable  Piece  of  Antiquity,  is  communicated  by  Captain  Francis  Grose, 
F.  A.  S. 

This  elegant  little  cheft  or  cafket  is  ornamented  with  fculptures,  the  work  of  no  mean 
mafter.  The  fubjefls  reprefented  feem  parts  of  an  allegorical  romance.  The  Lid,  Front, 
and  Back  are  divided  into  different  compartments,  each  exhibiting  a  Separate  ftory.  The  Ends 
contain  each  but  one  compartment,  one  of  which  I  fhall  begin  with. 

The  END. 

This  fliews  a  knight  armed  with  a  hawberk,  or  armour  of  chain  mail,  and  over  it  his  fur- 
coat,  or  gambefon,  his  right  hand  is  joined  to  the  hand  of  an  ancient  hermit,  of  whom  he 
feems  to  l'olicit  a  large  key,  probably  belonging  to  the  caftle  feen  in  the  back  ground.  The 
feene  is  a  wood.  The  knight’s  horfe  which  is  barded,  is  faftened  by  the  rein  to  a  tree.  The 
caftle  appears  of  Norman  conftruttion,  a  fquare  tower  flank’d  by  turrets,  like  thole  of  Rochefter, 
Dover ,  and  the  Tower  of  Loudon . 

The  BACK 

Is  divided  into  four  compartments,  in  the  firft  is  feen  a  knight,  armed  as  before  with  the 
hawberk  and  furcoat,  on  his  head  a  helmet  with  a  vizor,  his  bread:  covered  with  a  ihield,  in 
his  hand  a  ftrong  fword,  with  which  he  engages  a  lion,  who  ftands  ere£t  againft  him. 

_  The  fecond  compartment  exhibits  the  fame  knight  crofting  a  ditch  or  rivulet,  by  means  of 
his  fword,  with  which  he  forms  a  bridge.  The  water  is  much  agitated  and  rolling  in  great 
waves.  The  points  of  fvvords  and  fpears  are  darted  at  him  from  the  clouds. 

In  the  third  compartment,  the  knight  is  fleeping  on  a  couch  or  bier  fixed  on  fmall  wheels, 
and  under  it  four  bells.  He  refts  his  head  on  his  left  arm,  and  is  covered  with  his  ftiield,  on 
which  is  a  lion’s  paw  couped.  His  vizor  is  up.  At  his  feet  is  the  head  and  one  foot  of  a 
lion,  who  feems  to  wait  for  the  knight’s  awaking,  it  being  according  to  fabulous  hiftory,  the 
property  of  that  noble  animal  neither  to  prey  on  dead  carcafes,  nor  to  attack  any  fleeping 
man  or  animal.  P'romthe  clouds  as  before  points  oi  fwords  and  fpears  appear. 

The  fourth  compartment  fliews  three  women  under  a  canopy  they  feem  in  deep 
confutation. 

The  END. 

The  view  here  reprefents  the  infide  of  a  wood,  in  which  a  man  habited  like  a  fticpherd  is 
pointing  out  to  a  lady,  the  head  of  a  king  feen  by  reflexion  in  a  well  or  refervoir  of  water 
over  which  he  is  mounted  in  a  tree,  the  lady  holds  a  lap-dog  in  her  lap.  On  the  other  part  is  a 
lady  with  a  tambourine  in  one  hand,  the  other  employed  in  ftroking  the  head  of  an  unicorn, 
whilft  a  hunter  thrufts  him  through  with  a  fpear.  This  may  be  reprelented  as  a  demonftration 
of  the  unfpotted  virginity  of  the  lady,  whole  chaftity  had  perhaps  been  unjuftly  doubted 
by  her  knight,  it  being  an  ancient  opinion,  univerfally  received,  that  thofe  fabulous  animals 
were  fo  fopd  of  pure  virgins  (whom  they  had  the  faculty  of  diftinguiftiing)  that  they  would 
repofe  their  heads  in  their  laps,  and  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  taken  and  killed,  rather  than  leave 
them.  This  property  of  the  unicorn  is  mentioned  in  many  old  writers,  and  occurs  in  Upton 
de  re  Militari,  under  the  article  of  Unicorn. 

The  FRONT. 

Is  divided  into  four  compartments.  The  firft:  exhibits  a  philofopher  feated  in  a  chair, 
pointing  to  a  large  book  open  before  him,  fupported  on  a  reading  defk,  dole  to  him  fits  £ 
young  man  with  a  crown  on  his  head,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  pair  of  gloves,  his  left  is 
elevated  to  mark  attention  or  aftonilhment. 

The  fecond  compartment  fhews  a  woman  riding  on  the  back  of  a  man  with  a  large  beard, 
in  his  mouth  is  a  bridle,  his  hands  leaning  againll:  a  tower,  over  the  walls  of  which  a  king 
feems  in  difeourfe  with  the  woman  ;  Ihe  holds  in  her  left  hand  a  bundle  of  whips  or  flowers. 

A  ftory  agreeable  to  the  fituation  of  thefe  figures  is  told  in  the  Tales  of  the  Troubadours  or 
Minftrels  of  the  Xllth.  and  XIHth.  centuries,  and  is  in  lubftance  as  follows  :  Arijlotle  having 
reproved  his  royal  pupil  Alexander  for  fpending  too  much  of  his  time  with  a  beautiful  Indian 
lady,  that  prince  for  a  while  difeontinued  his  vifits,  at  which  the'  lady  being  alarmed,  and 
learning  the  caufe,  refolved  to  be  revenged  on  the  philofopher;  for  this  purpofe  Ihe  befought 
Alexander  to  place  himfelf  early  one  morning  at  a  window  in  a  tou'er,  that  overlooked  t,:e 
gardens  belonging  to  her  apartment.  A  little  before  the  appointed  hour,  Are  walked  out  in  a 
moft  becoming  undrefs  under  the  windows  of  the  philofopher,  (who  was  alfo  lodged  in  the 
palace)  and  having  attra&ed  his  notice,  let  fall,  as  if  by  chance  a  loofe  mantle  with  which 
fhe  was  covered,  and  difplayed  fo  many  charms,  thi?t  he  could  not  withftand  them  ;  almoil 
frantic  with  defire,  he  joined  her,  as  if  to  aflift  her  in  replacing  her  mantle  ;  a  declaration  of 
love  almoft  inftantly  enfued,  which  the  lady  heard  with  a  degree  of  complacency,  but  told 
him,  if  he  hoped  to  fucceed,  he  mull:  firft  indulge  her  in  a  whimfical  defire  Ihe  had  formed, 
which  was  that  of  riding  on  his  back  round  the  garden  ;  to  this,  after  fome  hefitation,  he 
fubmitted,  and  luftered  himfelf  to  be  faddled  and  bridled,  the  lady  having  prepared  both  for 
that  purpofe.  Thus  accoutred  Ihe  mounted,  and  riding  under  the  window  of  the  tower  where 
Alexander  was  placed,  /hewed  him  that  Love  was  even  fuperior  to  Philofophy.  This  tale  has 
been  told  of  divers  perfons,  and  was  probably  interwoven  in  the  romance  reprefented  on  this 
calket. 


The 
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In  the  fore-ground  of  the  third  compartment,  appears  the  fame  bearded  old  man,  a 
woman,  and  another  man.  They  feem  cautioufly  exploring  the  way ;  the  two  laft  lean  on  ilicks 
or  pods.  Above  in  the  diftance  are  two  of  the  fame  figures  j  the  firil  appears  running  his 
head  again  ft  the  turret  of  a  gate,  behind  which  a  young  man  is  hiding  himfelf. 

'1  he^  fourth  compartment  reprefents  female  figures  bathing.  The  water  ilfues  from  a  large 
vafc  through  the  mouths  of  two  grotefque  heads  with  which  it  is  decorated  :  at  the  bottom 
are  water  docks  and  other  aquatic  plants. 

The  LID 

Is  divided  into  four  compartments.  The  firfi:  is  an  attack  on  the  gate  of  a  town  or  city, 
which  is  carried  on  by  men  armed  in  the  hawberk  armour,  one  of  them  lhooting  with  a  crols- 
bow,  another  fcaling  the  wall,  and  others  working  a  proje&ile  machine,  in  ufe  before  the 
invention  of  fire-arms,  called  a  Trebuchet,  which  leems  ready  to  throw  a  bafket  of  flowers. 
On  the  top  of  the  battlements  over  the  gate  is  an  angel  in  the  ait  of  dilcharging  an  arrow 
from  a  bow,  and  two  young  men  throwing  down  fiowers  on  the  heads  of  the  aflailants. 
From  the  frequent  reprelentation  of  flowers,  which  appear  like  rofes  in  many  parts  of  thefe 
feulptures,  it  is  probable  that  the  rofe  bore  a  very  diftinguifhed  part  in  this  romance,  and  might 
perhaps  give  name  to  it. 

The  fecond  and  third  compartments  contain  one  ftory,  and  exhibit  a  tournament.  The 
knights  completely  armed  in  hawberks  and  furcoats,  their  fhields  on  their  left  arms,  one  of 
which  bears  a  blank  fhield,  that  of  the  other  is  charged  with  three  rofes,  twro  and  one.  Their 
horfes  are  barded.  On  the  heads  of  their  lances  they  have  coronells,  inftead  of  fiiarp  iron 
heads,  a  device  ufed  to  prevent  mifchief.  In  a  gallery  hung  with  tapeftry,  and  overlooking 
the  lilts  or  field,  are  placed  ladies,  undoubtedly  the  miftrefles  of  the  contending  knights,  each 
has  her  fuite  of  female  attendants,  and  each  a  fervant  bearing  a  hawk,  in  ancient  times  a  mark 
of  dignity ;  under  this  gallery,  oppofite  each  other,  are  feated  two  trumpeters  who  are 
founding  a  charge.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  knights  have  their  legs  armed  with  plates  of 
iron  over  their  hofe  of  mail,  and  their  fpurs  are  of  the  ancient  kind,  denominated  Prykes, 
having  only  one  point,  fuch  as  are  feen  on  the  heels  of  moft  of  our  kings  and  barons  before 
Edward  the  Third,  on  their  feals  and  monuments. 

In  the  fourth  compartment  is  (hewn  the  gate  of  a  city  with  divers  figures  over  it,  and  the 
ramparts  above  it ;  the  portcullis  of  the  gate  is  drawn  up.  Before  the  gate  a  lady  riding  on  a. 
caparifon’d  horfe  meets  a  knight  on  horfeback  in  complete  armour.  She  feems  tu  thruil  for¬ 
wards  into  his  face  a  large  bouquet  of  flowers,  perhaps  enchanted  ones.  The  knight  holds 
fomething  of  the  fame  fort  in  his  hand. 
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The  Subfcribers  to  this  Work  are  refpeCtfully  informed  that  No.  1 5  will  complete  the  Firjl  Volume , 
when  an  additional  Plate  of  an  Emblematic  Frontifpiece ,  an  Introduction,  a  Lijl  of  Plates,  CCc. 
will  be  given,  and  Directions  for  binding,  &c. 


PAINTINGS  on  the  Wall  on  the  South  Side  of  St.  MARY’s  Chapel,  in  WINCHESTER 
Cathedral  explained.  By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Milner,  in  a  Third  Letter  to  the  Editor. 

SIR,  [Continued  from  Page  4S.] 

We  are  now  come  to  the  fourth  and  laft  divifion  of  the  antient  paintings  in  St.  Mary* 3 
Chapel.  The  following  curious  hiftory  from  Gregory  of  Tours,  c.  9.  de  Glor.  Martyr, 
which  alfo  occurs  in  Baronius,  tom.  iii.  an.  324.  c.  115.  fully  explains  the  firft  compart¬ 
ment.  It  is  however  to  be  obferved,  that  what  the  hiftorian  calls  a  column,  the  painter  repre- 
fents  as  a  beam  :  fuch  flight  differences  I  have  remarked  on  other  occafions,  in  confequence 
of  a  privilege  which  I  fuppofe  is  common  to  painters  with  poets,  in  altering  circumftances  as 
beR  fuits  their  purpofe,  provided  the  fubftance  of  the  ftory  remains  the  fame.  The  learned 
gentlemen  who  patronize  your  work  will  determine  whether  the  ufe  of  the  capftan  is  of  greater 
antiquity  than  is  here  aferibed  to  it. 

In  the  reign  of  Conjlantine  the  Great,  when  magnificent  temples  were  by  his  command 
eredted  to  the  true  God  in  different  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  happened  that  in  building 
a  certain  church  in  Gaul ,  confecrated  under  the  patronage  of  the  Blejfed  Virgin  Mary,  and 
Rill  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  workmanfhip  in  the  days  of  our  author,  fome  columns  of 
fuch  prodigious  bulk  were  prepared,  (our  account  fays  they  were  of  the  dimenfions  of  fixteen 
feet)  that  no  force  of  man  was  able  to  raife  them  up  to  their  proper  place.  In  this  extremity 
when  all  human  helps  failed,  the  Blejfed  Virgin  appeared  to  the  chief  workman  in  his  deep, 
and  after  reproaching  him  with  his  diffidence,  taught  him  the  ufe  of  a  certain  machine, 
confifting  of  pullies,  ropes,  &c.  by  means  of  which  fhe  affured  him  that  three  children  from 
the  adjoining  fchool,  fhould  atchieve  the  work  in  queflion.  The  machine  is  therefore  con- 
ftrudted  according  to  the  diredtions  of  this  heavenly  vifitant,  the  three  children  were  brought 
to  work  it,  and  every  one  fees  with  aftonifhment  thefe  infants  performing  a  feat  of  llrength 
which  fo  many  able  men  had  abandoned  in  defpair. 

In  the  pidture,  the  mafter  builder  with  his  fquare  and  other  implements  of  his  profeffion, 
is  feen  kneeling  before  the  Virgin ,  who  by  the  expreflion  of  her  fingers,  feems  explaining 
fomething  to  him.  Near  the  walls  of  the  church  the  children  aifo  appear  working  their 
machine  with  great  chearfulnefs  and  fuccefs. 

In  order  to  underftand  the  compartment  under  this,  which  I  ftiall  call  the  fecond,  it  is 
neceflary  to  obferve,  that  the  pradtice  of  private  confeflion,  which  even  now  is  recommended 
in  the  book  of  common  prayer,  was  in  the  rituals  of  the  antient  church,  enjoined  as  a  neceflary 
part  of  penance,  and  an  indilpenfible  requifite  to  the  forgivenefs  of  fin. 

In  conformity  with  this  dogma  we  read,  in  the  annals  of  the  Ciftercians,  of  a  certain  pious 
woman,  afliduous  in  the  pradtice  of  prayer,  alms-deeds,  and  every  good  work,  but  who  in  the 
confeflion  of  her  fins,  never  could  bring  herfelf  to  the  refolution  of  confefling  fome  one  fin 
committed  in  her  younger  days.  Senfible,  however,  of  her  fault  and  danger  on  this  account, 
fhe  daily  invoked  the  BleJJ'ed  Virgin,  to  obtain  for  her  that  this  fin  might  not  prove  the  caufe 
of  her  condemnation. 

At  length  having  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  her  friends  were  affembled  at  her  funeral,  when 
behold  the  dead  perfon,  to  the  aftoniftiment  of  all  the  company  returns  to  life,  and  im¬ 
patiently  calling  for  a  prieft,  confefles  her  fins  to  him  with  extraordinary  fentiments  of  com- 
pundtion.  Soon  after  which,  with  content  and  fatisfadtion,  fhe  religns  herfelf  a  feconi  time 
to  the  power  of  death,  having  firft  acquainted  the  by-flanders  with  the  following  parti  culas: 
that  at  the  inflant  of  her  expiring,  fhe  found  herfelf  before  the  judgment  feat  of  Chrift,  when 
the  fin  which  fhe  had  negledted  to  efface  by  the  means  ordained  for  that  purpofe,  appearing 
againft  her,  fhe  was  on  the  point  of  being  condemned  and  given  up  to  the  power  of  the 
infernal  furies,  when  to  her  inexpreflible  joy,  the  BleJJ'ed  Virgin  appeared  in  her  behalf,  and 
intreated  her  divine  fon,  that  fhe  might  be  permitted  to  return  to  life  for  fuch  a  fpace  of  time 
as  was  barely  neceflary  to  expiate  her  paft  omiflion  ;  and  that  it  was  in  confequence  of  the 
interceflion  of  this  powerful  advocate,  the  miracle  took  place  of  which  they  had  been 
fpedtators. 

The  painting  exhibits  the  corps  of  the  woman  extended  on  the  ground,  in  the  proper 
funeral  drefs  ;  behind  it  the  fame  woman  is  feen  in  her  new  ftate  of  life,  confefling  to  a 
prieft,  who  is  reprefented  in  the  habit  of  a  Benedidtine  monk,  as  moft  other  priefts  fun  to 
be  in  thefe  paintings;  out  of  compliment,  I  prefume,  to  the  monks  of  this  cathedral.  The 
Blejfed  Virgin  alfo  appears  upon  her  knees,  with  her  hands  in  the  attitude  of  prayer  before  her 
divine  fon,  interceding  for  the  abovementioned  woman.  The  infeription  confirms  my  expla¬ 
nation  ;  what  I  can  make  out  is  as  follows  : 

Hie  Beata  Virgo  mulierem  mortuam  de  peccato . commijfo  non  confejfo  .... 

vite  rejlitu  .... 

The  fubjedt  of  the  third  compartment  is  evidently  the  Blejfed  Virgin  refeuing  one  who 
appears  by  his  habit  to  be  a  Ciftercian  monk,  from  the  danger  of  drowning  in  a  river,  into 
which  he  feems  to  have  thrown  himfelf  from  a  bridge  that  croffes  it.  The  wicked  fpirits  who 
had  inftigated  him  to  this  adt  of  defpair,  feem  endeavouring  to  prevent  their  malice  from 
being  fruftrated.  I  have  not  however  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  the  particular  ftory 
here  delineated. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  the  fourth  relates  to  the  following  miracle,  which  is  faid  to  be  extant 
in  the  Muniments  of  the  church  of  Burburg,  near  Dunkirk ,  in  the  Low  Countries.  There  is 
however  this  difference  between  the  painting  and  the  written  account,  that  the  wound  inflidted 
on  the  ftatue,  in  the  former  is  repreleated  as  occafioned  by  the  flinging  of  a  ftone,  in  the  latter 
by  the  ftroke  of  a  poniard. 
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In  the  year  1383,  Charles  the  French  king  having  beat  the  Flandricans  at  the  battle  of 
Ro/bec,  and  taken  the  adjoining  town  of  Burbnrg,  gave  it  up  to  his  foldiers  to  be  pillaged, 
v.-i’th  the  exception  however  of  the  churches,  which  with  all  that  belonged  to  them,  he  com¬ 
manded  to  be  preferved  inviolate.  But  in  the  heat  of  military  licentioufnefs  this  exception 
was  ill  attended  to  :  In  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptift  in  particular,  a  certain  foldier  of  the 
province  of  Bretagne ,  who  had  forcibly  entered  it,  endeavoured  to  demolilh  a  ftatue  of  the 
to  make  fport  <  f  it,  thinking  from  the  golden  ornaments  with  which  it  was 
covered,  that  it  was  entirely  compofed  of  that  precious  metal  ;  but  the  very  firft  blow  proved 
fatal  to'him,  he  fell  down  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  ftatue,  and  his  body  contradted  that  ftiffiiefs 
and  foliditv  which  no  weapon  whatever  could  make  any  impreflion  upon  :  at  the  fame  time  a 
copious  effufion  of  blood  ilTued  from  the  ftatue,  in  the  lame  manner  as  if  it  had  been  from 
the  wound  of  a  human  body,  which  a  poor  woman  who  was  praying  in  the  church  wiped  up 
with  her  veil  ;  but  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  ftatue  ever  after  retained  the  bloody  marks  of 
the  loldier’s  violence ;  while  no  kind  of  walking  could  ever  efface  the  appearance  of  blood 
from  the  woman’s  veil.  In  the  picture  the  foldier  is  feen  hurling  a  ftone  at  the  ftatue  of 
the  Virgin ,  and  the  fame  foldier  is  feen  in  another  place,  dead  and  ftift  on  the  ground. — The 
poor  woman,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made,  is  feen  upon  her  knees.  That  part  of  the 
infeription  which  1  have  decyphered  perfedtly  agrees  with  this  account. 

Imago  Bear  a  Virgin  is  a  milite . fanguinem  dedit  .... 

The  fifth  compartment  probably  relates  to  a  ftory  I  have  met  with,  concerning  certain  failors, 
who  meeting  with  a  violent  tempeft  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  being  at  the  fame  time 
entangled  amongft  rocks  and  fhoals,  had  nothing  but  inftant  deftrudtion  before  their  eyes, 
when  invoking  the  interceflion  of  the  Virgin,  they  obferved  a  light  proceed  from  a  diftant  cliff, 
which  ferved  to  guide  them  into  a  fafe  and  commodious  harbour ;  which  when  they  had  reach¬ 
ed,  they  found  the  above-mentioned  light  to  proceed  from  a  ftatue  of  the  Virgin  fixed  on 
the  cliff'. 

In  explaining  the  laft  compartment,  which  the  infeription  proves  to  relate  to  fome  miracle 
performed  on  the  feftival  of  the  Purification  of  the  Blejfed  Virgin  Mary,  I  have  to  obferve,  that 
,  rile  x.bov;  -mentioned  day,  which  is  celebrated  on  the  2d  of  February,  the  fortieth  day  from 
her  dei lvery  when  her  divine  foil  was  prelented  in  the  temple,  as  deferibed  in  the  2d  of  Luke ; 
i:  v.y.:.  the  cuftom  in  the  ancient  church  to  make  a  folemn  procefllon  in  every  parifh,  each  of  the 
l.btV.Y.:  c.nrving  alighted  taper  in  his  hand,  in  allufion  to  that  paflage  in  the  Canticle  of  Simeon, 
delivered  on  this  occalion,  where  Chrift  is  ftiled  the  light  of  the  Gentiles.  This  being  obferved 
let  us  attend  to  the  ftory  of  Cefarius. 

There  lived,  fays  he,  a  certain  pious  woman  of  great  diftindtion  in  the  town  of  St.  Quint  in,  who 
th:  :yh  die  had  the  advantage  of  domeftic  chaplains  in  her  own  houle,  was  much  afflidted  that 
file  was  incapacitated  for  aflifting  at  the  public  fervice  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  having 
been  deprived  of  the  ufe  of  her  limbs,  for  many  years,  by  a  levere  ftroke  of  the  pally.  It 
happened  that  on  the  feaft  of  the  Purification,  while  file  was  bewailing  her  misfortune  in  not 
being  able  to  afiiftat  the  public  procefllon  of  that  day,  Ihe  was  favoured  with  the  following  vifion. 
She  thought  llie  beheld  a  beautiful  procefllon  of  faints andangels,  each  of  whom  carrieda  lighted 
torch  in  his  hand,  the  BlefJ'ed  Virgin  Mary  leading  the  band,  and  file  herfelf  being  permitted 
to  j  in  in  it  with  a  lighted  candle  prefented  to  her  by  her  guardian  angel  for  this  purpofe  j 
at  the  time  however,  when  it  is  cuftomary  to  return  thefe  candles  to  the  prieft,  which  is  after 
the  reading  of  the  gofpel,  lhe  feemed  to  herfelf  unwilling  to  part  with  this  celeftial  taper,  being 
deflrous  of  retaining  it  till  lhe  fhould  return  to  herfelf,  (for  lhe  was  fenflble  lhe  was  in  a  kind 
of  trance)  when  the  angel  who  had  given  it  her  endeavouring  to  take  it  out  of  her  hand,  lhe 
thought  it  was  broken,  and  that  the  lower  end  of  it  remained  with  her.  In  effect,  when  lhe 
awoke  from  this  ftate,  flat  found  a  bit  of  broken  white  taper  in  her  hand,  which  the  account 
fays  was  the  means  of  effecting  feveral  very  extraordinary  cures. 

The  painting  exhibits  the  woman  in  a  fwoon  with  her  right  hand  drawn  towards  her,  in 
order  to  fecure  the  end  of  her  taper,  while  the  angel  is  feen  taking  away  the  other  part  of  it, 
in  order  to  carry  it  to  the  prieft,  who  is  waiting  at  the  altar  to  receive  it.  In  the  back  ground 
a  procefllon  of  perfons  with  lighted  candles  in  their  hands,  and  headed  by  the  Blejfed  Virgin  is 
plainly  viilble.  What  I  have  been  able  to  read  of  the  infeription  is  as  follows : 

Hie  Matrona  quedam  nobilis  in  die  Purificationis  Beate  Marie  cehtus  .... 

On  the  iubjedt  of  the  inferiptions  in  general  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  at  the  end  of  mo  ft 
of  them  there  appears  to  be  a  reference  to  an  account  of  them,  which  was  probably  contained 
in  fome  legend  well  known  at  the  time,  though  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  fuch 
either  in  the  cathedral  library,  or  any  where  elfe.  The  authors  that  have  been  of  the  molt 
fervice  to  me  in  this  enquiry,  are  Capgrave ,  Vmcentius  Bclluacenjis ,  an  abridgment  of  Cefarius 
HejierbalUnfisy  and  of  Jacobus  de  Vitriaco  feu  de  Voragine.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  much 
more  of  the  inferiptions  might  be  made  out  than  I  have  decyphered,  by  any  one  that  will  take 
the  necefiary  pains,  and  who  befldes  being  flailed  in  the  black  letter,  is  alfo  acquainted  with 
the  ufual  abbreviations  of  the  monkilh  writers. 

I  v/ilh  I  could  conclude  this  account  with  a  defeription  of  the  merit  of  the  paintings  them- 
felves.  Senfible,  however,  how  ill  qualified  I  am  for  this  talk,  1  fhall  content  mvfelf  with 
faying,  on  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  whofe  name  appeared  in  a  former  letter,  and  whole 
merit  in  a  filler  art  has  lately  received  the  higheft  mark  of  diftindtion,  that  had  thefe  compart¬ 
ments  been  entire,  they  would  form  the  molt  valuable  pieces  in  this  kingdom,  of  the  age  in 
which  they  were  executed.  The  motive  for  defacing  them  mult  have  been  either  a  notion  ot 
the  impropriety  of  paintings  in  general  in  churches,  or  of  the  idolatrous  tendency  ol  thele  in 
particular.  The  former  opinion,  which  long  prevailed,  is  now  almolt  univerfally  exploded. 
Ineffedt,  religion  in  all  its  branches  may  be  too  much  refined,  as  well  as  too  much  encumbered, 
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IS  the  proper  medium  to  be  calculated  to  the  underftanding  of  philofophers,  but  to  that  of  the 
bulk  of  mankind.  With  refpeft  to  the  latter,  I  know  there  are  many  Hill  who  think  they 
cannot  form  too  grofs  an  idea  of  the  religion  of  our  anceftors,  particularly  with  refpeft  to  the 
articles  of  images  and  piSures,  and  that  of  their  devotion  to  the  Virgin  Mary  But  it  is  thofe 
only  who  have  not  fought  for  their  dodrine  in  the  decifionsof  their  councils,  and  the  writings 
ut  their  molt  orthodox  divines,  who  are  inclined  to  judge  fo  unfavourably  of  them  ;  or  who 
can  iuppofe  their  pidures  were  intended  for  worfhip,  or  that  their  refpeft  to  the  El  kdVirzm 
approached  to  the  nature  of  divine  honor.  The  reprefentation  in  the  fecond  compartment 
(where  the  Virgin  is  introduced  upon  her  knees  praying  to  her  fon)  would  alone  fuffice  to 
confute  the  laft  mentioned  opinion.  'Tis  true  a  pious  credulity  which  Teems  to  have  given 
credit  to  the  ftones  here  delineated,  might  have  led  individuals  into  errors  ;  but  in  the  canons 
of  councils,  and  the  writings  of  orthodox  divines,  nothing  is  to  be  met  with  extravagant  or 
fuperior  to  the  dignity  ot  a  faint,  who  at  the  fame  time  that  fhe  was  a  mere  creature  ’was 
pronounced  by  a  heavenly  oracle  to  be/a//  of  grace,  and  bkffed  through  all  generations.  ' 

Peter-Uoufe,  Winchejler,  I  remain.  Yours,  &c. 

03.  ig,  1785.  J,  MILNER, 


BASS  RELIEVOS  on  the  Under  Part  of  the  Seats  of  the  Choir  of  WORCESTER  Cathedra l 
Explained  by  Richard  Gough,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  F.  S.  A.  Drawn  1784. 

Little  ftrefs  is  to  be  laid  on  the  grotefque  carvings  with  which  the  feats  of  flails  in  our  con¬ 
ventual  or  cathedral  churches  are  decorated.  If  they  have  any  meaning  at  all,  they  furnifh  a 
wide  field  for  conjefture,  as  well  as  for  the  caprices  of  monkiih  imagination.  In  'the  prefent 
inftances  from  Worcefler  cathedral,  we  fee  r 

I.  A  knight  with  arms  not  eafy  to  be  appropriated,  encountering  two  dragons  with  a  fcymitar 

II.  A  figure  founding  a  horn,  habited  in  a  kind  of  furred  long  Ileeves,  not  unlike  thofe 
wherein  the  knights  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  inftituted  by  Louis  of  Anjou  king  of 
ferufalem  and  Sicily,  1352,  are  reprefented  by  Montfaucon  in  his  Mmumens  dr  la  Monarchic 
Francoife ,  II.  PI.  lviii.  lxiii. 

III.  A  figure  fitting  and  writing,  which  by  the  eagle  at  his  feet,  might  be  taken  for  St 
John  the  Evangelift. 

IV.  Conveys  no  bad  reprefentation  of  a  tournament  or  tilting  match.  The  fpear  of  the 
vanquifh’d  knight  is  broken,  and  the  drummer  behind  him  overthrown.  The  piper  behind 
the  other  knight  founds  the  ancient  lituus  or  Jhawm. 

V.  Seems  to  exhibit  a  king  dedicating  his  daughter  to  the  fervice  of  the  church. 

VI.  Is  an  angel  playing  on  the  ancient  crwth  or  fiddle. 

VII.  Is  a  caricature  reprefentation  of  the  Golden  Calf:  behind  it  Mofes  with  the  two  tables 
of  the  law,  and  Aaron  fuffering  under  his  reproaches ;  while  an  emblematic  figure  with  long 
ears  in  front  may  be  fuppofed  to  hold  up  the  egregious  folly  of  the  whole  t  ran  faction.  If  it 
be  objedted  that  the  figure  on  the  pedeftal  is  more  like  a  bird  than  a  beaft,  and  that  it  has  a 
human  face,  the  conceit  of  the  whimfical  fculptor  mull  plead  his  excufe„ 


A  Continuation  of  the  STATUES  in  the  Niches  on  three  Stories  on  different  Divijions ,  made  by 
the  Buttreffes  at  the  Wefi  End  of  WELLS  Cathedral ,  and  on  the  Front  and  Sides  of  the 
Buttreffes  afo . 

Since  the  publication  of  the  fecond  plate  of  thefe  ftatues,  one  of  the  Dignitaries  of  the 
cathedral  has  kindly  promifed  the  Editor  an  account  of  them,  which  will  be  given  with  the 
fifth  plate  of  the  Statues,  in  No.  15. 


View  of an  uncommon  Piece  o/SCULPTURE  in  the  South  Tr  an fcept  of  GLOUCESTER  Cathedral, 
proje fling  from  the  IV all,  between  fome  Columns  at  the  Entrance  into  the  South  Aile  of  the 
Choir ,  and  a  RING  on  a  Door  of  the  Porch  of  St.  NICHOLAS’.;  Church ,  in  Weftgate- 
Street,  GLOUCESTER.  Defcribed  by  Richard  Gough,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  F.  S.  A.  Drawn  1784. 

The  fouth  tranfept  of  Gloucejler  cathedral  appears  to  have  been  of  later  eredtion  than  the 
reft  of  the  building.  It  was  probably  the  work  of  Abbot  Sebrook,  who  was  eledted  1450, 
29  H.  vi.  and  began  to  rebuild  the  centre  tower,  as  it  now  appears;  but  died  1457,  before 
it  was  finilhed. 

The  fculpture  here  reprefented  is  vulgarly  called  “  the  mafon  and  his  fon  who  built  the 
church  and  they  may  poffibly  have  been  intended  as  reprefentations  of  thofe  two  perfons. 
But  as  nothing  but  tradition  appears  to  fupport  that  conjedture,  it  is  impoifible  to  afcertain 
their  meaning,  or  whether  the  whole  may  not  have  been  a  whim  of  the  builder,  of  which  fo 
many  inftances  occur  in  thefe  and  other  gothic  ftrudtures. 

A  mural  coronet  on  the  fpire  of  St.  Nicholas’ s  church,  has  led  fome  to  conjedture  that  this 
church  was  built  by  King  John,  who  had  been  Earl  of  Gloucejler.  The  ring  is  one  of  the 
grotefques  common  i.i  fuch  fubjedts. 
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PORTRAIT  of  RICHARD  II. 

Drawn  and  engrave.!  1786,  ham  the  original  Painting  in  the  JERUSALEM  Chamber,  in  the 
DEANRY  at  WESTMINSTER.  The  Drawing  in  the  Pojfcjfimof  Richard  Bull,  EJq. 

The  Editor  fubmits  the  following  rcafons  to  the  Subfcribers  to  this  Work.for  his  prefuming 
to  prefen t  them  with  a  new  engraving  of  Richard  II.  when  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  have 
already  pubhlhed  one  drawn  by  Griftmi,  and  engraved  by  Vertae,  171 S.  The  Editor  having  been 
llruck  with  the  impoffibility  of  the  ftaff  fpringing  upright  from  the  fide  of  the  globe  which  is  in 
tlte  King  s  right  hand,  as  exhibited  in  Vi ertue's  print,  took  an  opportunity  to  compare  it  with 
the  painting,  and  was  aftonifhed  to  find  that  not  only  the  ftaff  and  globe  was  wrong  copied,  but 
that  every  other  part  was  in  the  fame  predicament.  The  Editor  then  determined  to  draw  and 
engrave  a  new  print  from  the  painting,  for  thisWork  ;  he  obtained  permiffion  for  that  purpofe 
from  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bilhop  of  Rothe/ler  :  when  he  had  finilhed  the  drawing,  Richard  Bull 
Efq.  did  him  the  great  favour  to  examine  Vertue  s  print,  and  his  drawing,  with  the  painting; 
he  was  plcafed  to  approve  of  the  drawing,  found  it  an  exa£t  copy,  and  immediately  purchafcd 
it.  A  farther  account  will  be  given  in  No.  1 5. 


STATUES  on  the  Outjlde  of  the  Cloifters  of  MAGDALEN  COLLEGE,  OXFORD. 

Drawn  1785. 

This  is  the  fecond  plate  of  thofe  ftatues,  which  compleat  the  whole  colleffion.  When 
the  Editor  made  the  drawings  of  thofe  for  the  firft  plate,  which  are  introduced  in  No.  10, 
he  had  no  idea  of  giving  any  more,  he  did  not  begin  with  the  firft  ftatue  on  the  weft  fide) 
but  the  third,  and  then  went  round  the  area,  and  felefled  eight  of  thofe  which  moft  took  his 
fancy  j  he  having  been  to  Oxford  again,  fkctch’d  the  reft,  which  now  form  the  fecond  plate, 
beginning  with  the  fiift  ftatue  on  the  weft  fide.  The  plan  of  the  cloifter  is  to  fhew  their 
fituation. 

The  following  defeription  is  taken  from  Prince  s  Pocket  Companion  for  Oxford ,  page  28. 

The  interior  part  of  this  quadrangle  is  ornamented  with  hieroglyphics,  of  which,  (though 
a  cel  e  Mated  antiquary  *  hath  been  pleafed  to  call  them  wbimfical  figures,  which  ferve  to  amufe 
the  vulgar ,  but  are  only  the  licentious  inventions  of  the  mafon,)  we  (hall  here  give  a  particular, 
and,  we  truft,  a  rational  account,  from  a  Latin  -j-  manufeript  in  the  library  of  this 
college.' 

beginning,  therefore,  from  the  fouth-weft  corner,  the  two  firft  figures  we  meet  with 
are  the  Lion  and  the  Pelican,  [ift.  and  2d.  ftatue  on  plate  II.]  The  former  of  thefe  is  the 
emblem  of  Courage  and  Vigilance ,  the  latter  of  parental  I endernefs  and  AffeSlion.  Both  of 
them  exprefs  to  us  the  complete  charaffer  of  a  good  governor  of  a  college.  Accordingly  they 
ar-  placed  under  the  windows  of  thofe  lodgings,  which,  originally,  belonged  to  the  prefident, 
as  ihc  inftructions  they  convey  ought  particularly  to  regulate  his  conduct.” 

Going  on  to  the  light  hand,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  gate-way,  are  four  figures,  viz.  the 
School-mafer,  the  Phyfician ,  [1,  2,  on  plate  I.]  the  Lawyer ,  and  the  Divine.  [3,  4J,  plate  II.] 
Thefe  are  ranged  along  the  out  fide  of  the  library,  and  reprelcnt  the  duties  and  bufmefs  of  the 
Undents  of  the  houfe.  By  means  of  learning  in  general,  they  are  to  be  introduced  to  one 
of  the  three  learned  profeflions,  or  elfe  as  is  hinted  to  us-  by  the  figure  with  cap  and  bells 
[3,  plate  I.]  in  the  corner,  they  muft  turn  out  fools  in  the  end.” 

“We  come  now  to  the  north  fide  of  the  quadrangle,  and  here  the  firft  three  figures 
reprefent  the  hiftory  of  David ,  his  conqueft  over  the  Lion  and  Goliah ;  [4,  5,  6,  plate  I.J 
from  whence  we  are  taught,  not  to  be  difeouraged  at  any  difficulties  that  may  ftand  in  our 
way,  as  the  vigour  of  youth  will  eafily  enable  us  to  furmount  them.  The  next  figure  to  thefe 
is  that  of  the  Hippopotamos ,  [5,  plate  II. J  or  river  horfe,  carrying  his  young  one  upon  his 
fhoulders.  This  is  the  emblem  of  a  good  tutor,  or  fellow  of  a  college,  who  is  fet  to  watch 
over  1  he  youth  of  the  fociety,  and  by  whofe  prudence  they  are  to  be  led  through  the  dangers 
of  their  firft  entrance  into  the  world.  The  figure  immediately  following  reprefents  Sobriety , 
or  Temperance,  [6,  plate  II. J  that  moft  necefiary  virtue  of  a  collegiate  life.  The  whole  re¬ 
maining  train  of  figures  are  the  vices  we  are  in  ft  ruffed  to  avoid.  Thofe  next  to  temperance 
are  the  oppofite  vices  of  Gluttony  and  Drunkennefs ,  [y§,  8,  plate  II.]  Then  follow  the  Lucan- 
thropos,  [9,  plate  II.]  the  Hyezna,  and  Panther ,  [7,  8,  plate  I.]  reprefenting  Violence,  Fraud , 
and  ‘Treachery,  the  Griffin  reprefenting  Covetoujnefs,  and  the  next  figure  Anger,  [10,  n, 

"  See  Dr.  Stukelf  s  Itinerarium  Curiofum,  p.  42. 

-j-  This  piece  is  intituled  Oedipus  Magdalenenfis :  explicatio  viz.  Imaginum,  &  Figurarum,  qua-  apud  Magdalenenfcs  in 
interior/  cclltgii  quandrangulo  tibicinibut  impofita  vifuntur.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  (Viliam  Reeks,  lometime  fellow  of 
this  college,  at  the  requelt  of  Dr.  Clerk,  who  was  prefident  from  the  year  1671  to  1687,  and  to  whom  it  is  inferibed. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  firft,  the  general  doiftrine  of  hieroglyphics  is  very  learnedly  difeufled.  In  the  latter, 
he  defeends  to  a  particular  confideration  of  the  hieroglyphics  at  Afagdalen  J  and  from  this  part  the  account  here  given 
is  extrailed. 

t  Here  the  author  certainly  miftakes,  the  two  ftatues  wreftling  appear  to  be  the  Angel  and  'Jacob,  and  the  other 
Mojes  with  the  Tablets. 

§  The  author  is  again  wrong  in  his  conjc&ure,  for  this  ftatue  is  the  female  hieroglyphic  to  the  one  he  calls  'Temperance. 

“  We 
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plate  II.]  or  Morofeuefs.  The  Dog,  the  Dragon,  the  Deer,  [12,  13,  14,  plate  II. J  Flattery, 
Envy,  and  'Timidity,  and  the  three  laft,  the  Manticbora,  the  Boxers,  and  the  Lamia,  [15,  16, 
17,  plate  II.]  P ride,  Contenti  n,  and  La/?.” 

'  *  We  have  here,  therefore,  a  complete  and  inftru&ive  leffon,  for  the  ufe  of  a  fociety 
dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  religion  and  learning ;  and,  on  this  plan,  we  may  fuppofe  the 
founder  of  Magdalen  thus  fpeaking,  by  means  of  thefe  figures,  to  the  ft u dents  of  his 


college.’ 

“  it  is  your  duty,  who  live  under  the  care  of  a  prefident,  whofe  vigilance,  and  parental 
tendernefs,  are  the  proper  qualifications  to  fupport  the  government  of  my  houfe,  attentively  to 
pur  fue  vour  ftudies  in  your  fever  al  prof ejjions  ■,  and  fo  to  avoid  the  follies  of  an  idle,  unlettered, 
and  diflipated  courfe  of  life.  You  may  poflibly  meet  with  many  difficulties,  at  your  firft  Petting 
out  in  this  road,  but  thefe  every  / tripling  will  be  able  to  overcome  by  courage  and  perfeverance. 
And  remember,  when  you  are  advanced  beyond  thele  difficulties,  that  it  is  your  duty  to  lend 
your  affiftance  to  thole  who  come  after  you,  and  whofe  education  is  committed  to  your  care. 
You  are  to  be  an  example  to  them  of  fobriety,  and  temperance :  fo  lhall  you  guard  them  from 
falling  into  the  fnares  of  excej's  and  debauchery .  You  lhall  teach  them  that  the  vices  with 
which  the  %vorld  abounds,  cruelty,  fraud,  avarice,  anger  and  envy,  as  well  as  the  more  lupple 
ones  of  abjedfi  fattery,  and  cowardice,  are  not  to  be  countenanced  within  thefe  hallowed  re¬ 
tirements.  And  let  it  be  your  endeavour  to  avoid  pride  and  contention,  the  parents  of  faction, 
and,  in  your  fituation,  the  world  and  molt  unnatural  of  all  factions,  the  f aft  ion  of  the  cloyfter.- 
And  laltly,  you  will  complete  the  collegiate  character,  if  you  crown  all  your  other  acquire¬ 
ments  with  the  unfp.itted  purity  and  ebaftity  of  your  lives  and  converfation.” 

‘  We  hope,  by  this  time,  the  reader  is  convinced,  that  fo  exaft  a  lyltem  of  morals,  could 
not  eafily  have  been  produced  from  the  licentious  inventions  of  the  mafon.’ 


For  the  better  underftanding  the  fituation  of  thefe  ftatues,  a  lift  of  them  is  given,  in  the 
order  they  are  placed  round  the  cloilter  : 


2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 
6. 

7* 

8. 


The  Lion. 

9.  Goliah. 

17- 

The  Pelican. 

10.  David  as  King. 

18. 

The  Schoolmafter. 

1 1 .  The  Hippopotamus. 

19. 

The  Phyiician. 

12.  Sobriety. 

20. 

The  Lawyer. 

13.  Gluttony. 

2 1 . 

The  Divine. 

14.  Drunkennefs. 

22. 

The  Fool  with  cap  and  bells 

.15.  The  Lucan thropus. 

23- 

David  flaying  the  lion. 

16.  The  Hyaena. 

24. 

25* 

The  Panther. 
The  Griffin. 
Anger. 

The  Dog. 

The  Dragon. 
The  Deer. 

The  Mantichora, 
The  Boxers. 

The  Lamia. 


A  Continuation  of  the  STATUES  in  the  Niches  on  feven  Stories  on  Space  25,  on  the  Divi/ions 
made  by  the  Buttreffies  on  the  Weft  End  of  WELLS  Cathedral,  and  on  the  Front  and  Elites 
of  the  Buttreffies  alfo,  having  the  'Three  Stories ,  as  in  the  preceding  Flutes. 


STATUES  in  the  Screen  at  the  Entrance  into  the  Choir  of  CANTERBURY  Cathedral . 

Drawn  1785. 

Goffing ,  in  his  Walk  in  and  about  Canterbury,  page  230.  fays,  ‘Some  have  fuppofed  them  the 
memorials  of  fo  many  princes,  during  whofe  reigns  the  church  was  building,  and  that  the 
figure  of  it  was  defigned  for  him  under  whom  it  was  finilhed.  If  by  this  finilhing  we  under- 
ftand  that  of  the  body  in  Archbifhop  Courtney  s  time,  to  which  King  Richard  the  Second 
contributed,  (fee  Chap,  xxx.)  this  may  be  a  ftatue  of  him.  His  five  predecefiors  were  King 
John,  Henry  the  Third,  Edward  the  Firft,  Second,  and  Third.  There  is  no  judging  from 
the  figures  in  their  prefent  condition, -f  whether  they  ever  bore  any  refemblance  to  thofe 
princes  :  but  if,  as  Mr.  Battely  fays,  this  fereen  was  built  by  Henry  of  Eaftry,  who  died  in 
1322,  the  lixth  year  of  Edward  the  Second,  the  opinion  that  the  figure  holding  a  church  is 
King  Ethelbert,  and  the  others  fo  many  .of  his  fucceftbrs  (unlefs  that  at  his  right,  more 
delicately  featured  than  the  reft,  was  defigned  for  Bertha  his  Queen)  feems  more  piobabie.’ 

-j-  He  means  it  is  to  be  fuppofed,  being  fo  covered  with  white-wajh,  but  the  coat  of  white-wait  is  very  thin,  and  is  cf 
very  fmall  detriment  to  the  features,  much  lefs  to  cover  any  likenefs,  &c. 
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The  new  Edition  of  the  Lift  of  Subfcribers,  and  the  fecond  Lift  which  was  promifed  in  No.  io  to  be  given  in  this 
Number,  is  deferr’d  to  No.  16,  or  the  Firft  Number  of  Vol.  II. 


An  Account  of  the  Murder  of  THOMAS  BECKET,  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  in  1170. 

By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Milner,  of  St.  Peter’s  Houfe,  Winchefter.  Engraved  from  the  re/tored 

Drawing  oj  the  defaced  Parts  of  the  original  Painting  on  Board,  hung  againji  the  Columns  at 

the  Head  of  the  Tomb  of  Henry  IV.  in  Canterbury  Cathedral ;  copied  in  its  prefent  State  in  a 

former  Drawing,  both  of  which  are  now  in  the  PoJJeffion  of  RICHARD  BULL,  Efq. 

The  prefent  plate  exhibits  thelaft  fcene  in  a  life  which  has  been  the  fubjeX  of  as  much  praife 
and  cenfure  as  any  that  occurs  in  the  hiftory  of  this  country ;  I  mean  that  of  the  celebrated 
Archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  who  in  fome  ages  has  been  Riled  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  and 
in  others  the  feditious  Bechet.  It  is  poflible  that  the  inquifitive  and  liberal  fpirit  of  the  prefent 
age,  now  that  religious  difputes  have  generally  fubfided,  may  incline  it  to  take  the  middle 
courfe  between  thefe  oppofite  fentiments  ;  as  the  following  reflexions  are  extremely  obvious 
to  thofe  who,  without  the  prepoffeflions  of  moft  modern  writers,  are  at  the  pains  of  confulting 
the  original  hiftorians. 

1.  It  is  plain  that  Bechet  aXed  upon  principle,  and  from  a  conviXion  of  the  juftice  of  his 
caufe,  throughout  the  whole  difpute.  This  appears  from  the  many  letters  ftill  extant  to  the 
Pope,  and  other  the  depofitaries  of  his  moft  fecret  thoughts,  as  likcwife  from  his  declaration  to 
the  King,  before  his  eleXion  to  the  primacy,  when  they  were  confeffedly  on  the  very  belt 
terms,  namely  that,  if  his  Majejly  per  fifed  in  his  nomination ,  he  forefaw  he  jhould  foon  incur  his 
royal  difpleafure  by  oppofmg  his  opprefion  of  the  church. 

2.  The  conftitutions  of  Clarendon,  which  were  the  chief  fubjeX  of  contention,  not  only 
abolifhed  ecclefiaftical  privileges  which,  however  exorbitant  they  may  appear  in  thefe  days,  in 
thofe  we  are  fpeaking  of,  genei ally  formed  the  firft  article  in  the  feveral  charters  of  liberty; 
but  likewile  undermined  the  national  religion  itfclf,  which  both  King  and  Prelate  were  fworn 
to  fupport  ;  fuch  in  particular  were  the  ieventh  and  eighth  articles,  which  fubjeXed  the  jurit- 
diXion  of  the  church  to  the  royal  authority,  in  the  important  affairs  of  cenfures  and 
appeals. 

3.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  Primate’s  conduX  during  life,  no  one  will  difpute  the 
juftice  of  his  caufe,  or  the  rcXitude  of  his  conduX  in  the  article  of  death.  For  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  controverfy  was  not  then  of  a  mixed  nature,  but  purely  ecclefiaftical,  and  that 
the  parties  were  no  longer  the  King  and  the  Primate,  but  the  latter  and  certain  of  his  inferior 
prelates,  on  whom  he  had  infliXed  fpiritual  cenfures  according  to  the  canons,  for  ufurping  the 
rights  of  his  fee,  and  for  other  irregularities  :  on  fuch  an  occafion  as  this  it  certainly  was  not 
the  part  of  a  confcientious  churehman  to  be  influenced  in  the  difeharge  of  his  duty  by  the  threats 
and  violence  of  lawlefs  afl'affins. 

Thefe  were  four  knights  of  the  King’s  court,  by  name  Sir  William  Tracey,  Sir  Reginald 
Fitzurfe,  Sir  Hugh  Morv  lie,  and  Sir  Richard  Brito.  They  had  a  previous  conference  with 
our  Prelate,  in  which  they  commanded  him  at  the  peril  of  his  lit c  to  abfolve  the  bilhops 
under  cenfure  ;  but  he  telling  them  that  this  could  not  be  done  till  they  had  made  proper  jatis - 
faction,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  die  in  the  church’s  caufe,  they  went  away  abruptly,  and 
armed  themfelves  as  for  a  combat.  Returning  however  they  found  the  doors  of  the  epifcopal 
palace  and  of  the  adjoining  abbey  fhut  againft  them  ;  this  obliged  them  to  make  their  entrance 
by  a  window;  but  not  meeting  with  the  Archbilhop  where  they  expeXed,  they  haftened 
through  the  cloyfters  to  the  church  where  he  aXually  then  was  performing  the  evening  fervice 
with  his  clergy.  Thefe  were  defirous  of  faftening  the  church  doors,  but  Thomas  forbad  them, 
faying  that  the  church  was  not  to  be  made  a  caftle  ot.  The  Knights  foon  after  this  came  running 
in,  exclaiming  where  is  the  traytor?  where  is  the  archiijloop  ?  to  which  the  Primate  himfelf 
replied,  turning  to  them  from  the  fteps  of  St.  Bennet's  altar  where  he  then  was,  here  I  am, 
an  archbijhop,  but  no  traytor.  Their  firft  intention  was  to  have  removed  him  and  killed  him 
in  a  lefs  l'acred  place,  and  with  this  view  Tracey  who  firft  approached,  feized  him  by  his  epif¬ 
copal  robe,  and  at  the  fame  time  ftruck  off  the  black  cap  which  he  wore  with  his  fword  ;  but 
the  Archbilhop  refilled  with  all  his  might  by  clinging  to  a  pillar,  at  the  fame  time  telling  them 
that  they  fjould  ufe  their  pleafure  with  him  where  he  was •  He  then  reproached  Fitzurfe  with 
the  favors  he  had  conferred  upon  him,  to  which  the  latter  making  no  other  reply,  than  that 
he  muft  now  die,  he  anlwered  he  was  ready  to  Jujfer  death  for  God's  caufe,  and  the  ajfertion  ofjufice. 
Authors  are  not  agreed  which  of  the  abovementioned  knights  llruck  the  firft  ftroke  ;  our 
painter  however  reprefents  Tracey  as  the  man  ;  the  ftroke  fell  upon  his  head  as  he  flood  in 
fervent  prayer,  but  not  till  it  had  wounded  the  arm  of  an  ecclefialtic  by  name  Edward  Grimfere 
who  endeavoured  to  ward  off  the  blow.  The  Archbilhop  then  fell  on  his  knees,  lifting  up  at 
the  fame  time  his  hands  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  waited  in  lilence  the  fecond  ftroke, 
which  came  from  the  arm  of  Fitzurfe,  and  was  immediately  followed  by  one  from  Morville, 
both  of  which  lighting  on  his  head  felled  him  to  the  ground,  and  laid  open  his  brain.  Then 
Brito  who  had  hitherto  been  employed  in  keeping  off  the  crowd,  afhamed  not  to  have  embrued 
his  fword  in  the  Archbifhop’s  blood,  ftruck  oft  the  top  part  of  his  fcull,  and  at  the  lame  time 
fhivered  his  weapon  to  pieces  againft  the  marble  pavement. 

The  piece  before  us  reprefents  the  fufferer  on  his  knees  after  the  firft  ftroke  he  received  from 
Tracey,  who  is  reprefented  by  the  figure  with  the  fhield  and  the  uplifted  fword  tinged  with 

blood. 


tia  -edv  Edward  Grimfere  with  terror  ftrongly  marked  in  his  countenance  appears  behind  the 
\t£  with  the  eoifcopal  crofs  in  his  hand,  which  hiftory  mentions  to  have  been  carried  be  me 
and  his  cap  befprinkled  with  blood  Iks  on  the  m.ddlc 

The  obligadon  of  the  lovers  of  antiquity  to  the  Editor  is  not  confined  in  the  prefect  piece  to 
his  acknowledged  accuracy  in  copying,  and  to  his  pat, ent  labour  m  tracing  the  evanelcent 
>r  ke  of  lncifntartiftsj  he  hasallb  the  merit  of  difeovenng  this  moft  ancient  Ipeeimen  ot 
rrhitin'-  not  more  of  it  being  vifible  before  than  the  (word  .  f  one  of  the  affaffins,  and  liknsile 
'V  ”  ftoS„g  with  great  ingenuity  the  few  parts  that  are  wanting  in  the  original.^  Thclc  are 
the  lower  parts  of  the  Prelate's  face,  feme  of  his  fingers,  and  a  1  mall  part  of  his  urapcly  ■  tne 
i  md  hands  of  Grimfere ;  part  of  the  face,  the  fingers,  fome  of  the  furooat  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  kgs  of  Brito  -,  part  of  the  face,  ot  the  right  arm,  and  the  fhield  of  Tracey  -,  part  of 
the  black  cap?  as  likewife  of  the  pavement  and  grab  plat  m  tne  fore-ground  a  tew  ot  the 
. . .  in  the  back  ground,  and  two  or  thiecof  the  letters,  which  it  is  to  be  regret. -d 


i  oak  and  much  in  the  lame 


fmall  flowers  in  the  back  ground.  , .  . 

no  one  can  decypher.  The  reft  of  the  piflure  which  is  done  upon  t 

itile  as  the  painting  the  Editor  difeovered  on  the  tomb  of  Edmund  Crouchback,  in  We.tmmftei 
Abbey,  fee  p.  25,  is  extremely  perfeft  and  freih. 


Title  for  th. 
,  !o  make  fail 


rd  rend  fo 


ERRATA  to  Mr.  Mu 
rth ;  1.  -Ji  for  were  r.  are  ;  for  vile 
quedam,  r.  beat it  &  qutadam. 


i  Fourth  Letter. 
lee  :  for  muniments  i 


A  Continuation  of  the  STATUES  in  the  Niches  on  Three  Stories  on  different  Ohifeons  made  b, 
the  Buttrefes  at  tie  Weft  End  cj  WELLS  Cathedral-,  and  0,  the  Front  and  i ides  0,  the 

A  Condition  “if  Ditto  with  TWO  BUSTOS,  faced  between  the  [fringing  of  Two  of  the  Arches 
?„  ,he  South  Side  of  the  Nave,  and  FOUR  BASS  RELIEVOS  on  the  Four  Ssdes  of  a  Capital 
to  a  Clujler  of  Columns  in  the  ioutb  Eranfept. 

An  Attempt  to  explain  theft  lev, rat  STATUES,  the  TWO  BUSTOS,  and  FOUR  BASS  RE- 
LIE  VOS,  by  RICHARD  GOUGH,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  F.  S.  A. 

The  building  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Wells  in  the  form  in  which  it  now  appears  is  afenb'd 
t0BM.0p7J.ee  abort,  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  This  pmlate  ad  been  bo  n 
and  bred  in  this  city,  and  received  all  his  promotion  in  its  church  from  that  c >f  a  “n°n,7  “ 

BatHtld  Wells.  Jocelyns  began  his  liberality  with  inftituting  iever.d  new  prebends,  appropra- 
Zi  to  the  chapter  levcral  churches,  and  bellowing  on  it  h.s  own  manor  of  I'sn/conib  I 
buUt  alio  two  Chanels  in  his  palaces  at  Obey  and  Welts,  When  he  had  proceeded  thus  hr 

turned  his  thoughts  to  the  repair  of  his  cathedral,  which  notwithftandmg  e  urns  ■■ 

on  it  by  his  predeccffor  Robert  about  80  years  before,  was  in  a  very  ruinous  tote.  Ja.e  vt- 
took  thnvn  the  greateft  part  of  it  from  ?he  prelhyterv  weftward  and  rebudt  «  ugam  «  a 
more  fpacious  and  beautiful  plan  with  hewn  Hone,  adorned  with  hamifem  ktd,  t .  e  ,i> 
prod uce  a  very  noble  and  admirable  effeft.  ftaequid  mm, rum  prefir  mo  eft  ab  O ccs lent,  demo, 

L  rd,  ut  ampliorem  turn  pukhrhrem  redderet,  JlruBura  excitata  ex  P  dojapfc  fft  f 
infer  to,  auguflffma  et  fpeBatu  dignff.ua,  are  the  word,  of  Godwin  who  e  i^erfitod  Urn 
of  We  Vs  a  40  years  after.  This  munificent  benefactor  was  buried  1242  in  the  middle  >.  - 

choir  which  lie  had  built  under  a  marble  flab  with  his  figure  in  brats,  which  was  torn  oh.  • 
the  Hone  much  broken  and  defaced  in  the  fixteenth  century,  and  is  now  ' °J "  , 

To  this  period  then  are  we  to  affign  the  flames  which  decorate  the  nt*Jr  J  ft 

fide  buttrelks  of  the  cathedral  of  Welle,  exhibited  in  our  No  s.  X.  XI-  X  '  i  ; 

prefent  number.  But  befoie  we  attempt  any  farther  explanation  ol  thelr  h'  1  f 

well  to  hear  what  William  of  Worcejter,  who  lived  200  nearer  the  time  of  their  fe  ting  p,  J 

01  Memorandum  quod  in  occidental!  Vhriali  parte  rede  the  principalis  Saudi  Anar  ear  /dottrel  magjst 
boterajfes  cum  tribus  ordinibus  magnorumyma  ginum  devclerilege  in  p  '  .  . 

feint  fix  magna  &  alter  hetterajes  feitat  ad  latitudincm  Jcx  pedum  & denfitudmm  c.,eat,.aux, 

garum,  cum  tribus  ordinibus  magnarum  ymagmum  Ac  nan  \ssgp  ftulptarum.  V‘“  ‘  ‘ft 

&  loriali parte  dicta  tedejia  feunt  dux  maxima  boteraffes  ad  altitudm  m  circa  LX  pe 
tribut  ordinibus  /. iulptarum  turn  magnis  smagmibus  de  nova  lege.  (.Itm.  p-  2 
For  the beftt  1  iderfta.mmg  thefe  oafeges  let  us  began  ■  .  h  X  frk  .  * 

tails  eccicf.-  or  li  c  Weft  front, wherein  he  places  fix  great  high  buttreffes,  and  herein  wrplann 
No.  X.  agrees  with  him.  Over  thefe,  lays  he,  were  three  rows  of  great  images  of  the  m  .0 
Law.  It  is  evident  William  counting  by  three  confidered  tne  flatt.es  which  we  have  given  00 
the  weft  front,  No.  XIV.  in  feven  rows  as  only  three  rows.  And  it  is  no  k Is  e.iucn  .... 
the  fuhjecls  of  thefe  fculptures  are  from  the  New  Law,  or  New  Teftament,  beginninB  ^ 
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bottom  with  the  centre  ftatue  over  the  weft  door,  reprefenting  the  Virgin  and  child  or  the 
Deity,  over  thefe  the  Father  and  Son,  or  it  may  have  been  the  Father  crowning  the  Virgin* 
and  afcending  through  a  feries  of  faints,  angels,  and  apoftles,  to  Chrift  on  the  top. 

Thus  far  at  lead  coincides  with  William  of  Worceflcrs  defcription.  It  may  not  be  altogether 
fo  eafy  to  follow  him  m  the  ftatues  which  he  fays  were  taken  from  the  Old  Law  or  Old 
Teftament.  Though  it  was  no  uncommon  tiling  to  borrow  groupes  of  Old  Teftament  hiftory 
to  adorn  religious  buildings,  we  do  not  recoiled  any  inftances  of  fingle  figures  borrowed  from 
it  ;  nor  indeed  is  it  fo  eafy  to  adapt  chara&eriftics  to  fuch  figures  as  thofe  taken  from  the 
New  Teftament,  where  every  apoftle  or  faint  has  his  or  her  attribute.  And  it  is  further  to  be 
obferved  that  in  the  Weft  front  are  intermixed  fome  few  figures  of  different  ftyle,  female, 
crowned,  and  mitred.  The  three  great  buttreffes  with  three  rows  of  great  images  of  the  Old 
Law  mentioned  by  William  of  Worcejler  on  the  north- weft  fide  fin  occidentali  et  boriali  parte J 
are  exhibited  in  fourteen  compartments  in  No’s  X.  XI.  and  if  we  fliould  admit  that  fome  of  them 
reprefent  kings  and  prophets  of  the  Jews,  ftill  there  will  be  found  intermixt  Chriftian  kings, 
bifhops,  and  warriors,  together  with  feveral  female  ftatues,  without  any  diftinguilhing  attribute 
except  crowns.  If  again  we  apply  this  reafoning  to  the  buttreffes  ftridly  placed  by  our  author 
on  the  fouth-weft  fide  (where  by  the  by,  he  gives  two  inftead  of  one  in  the  plan)  and  charg’d 
with  images  of  the  New  Law,  we  {hall  find  all  the  ftatues  of  a  period  pofterior  indeed  to  the 
New  Teftament  hiftory,  but  ftri&ly  Chrijlian,  and  fo  far  conformable  to  his  idea  of  the  New 
Law.  Thefe  given  in  Nos.  XIII.  XIV.  XV.  liding  the  great  weft  door  are  chiefly  kings  and 
bifhops  who  were  benefa61ors  to  or  fill’d  this  fee. 

The  number  of  fovereigns  of  Wejfex  from  and  including  IN  A,  who  founded  this  fee,  to  the 
annexing  ot  that  kingdom  to  his  own  by  Etbelbert ,  was  eight,  and  we  find  juft  that  number 
among  the  ftatues  in  No.  XIII.  viz.  leven  kings  and  one  queen  Sexburga,  who  ftands  alone  in 
the  1  7th  compartment ;  the  other  two  queens  there  reprefented  may  be  the  two  conforts  of 
lna ,  Ethclburga  and  Dejburgia.  Then  with  regard  to  bilhops  of  this  fee  if  we  follow  Godwins 
catalogue  we  lhall  find  Jocelyne  v< as  the  21ft  in  lucceflion  from  the  firft  eftablifhment  of  the 
lee,  A.  D.  704,  and  accordingly  on  thefe  two  divifions  we  may  find  juft  that  number  of  mitred 
•figures  fitting  and  {landing,  including  the  bifliop  with  a  coat  of  arms  under  him  in  the  fifteenth 
compartment,  and  the  fitting  figure  whofe  head  is  defaced  in  the  27th. 

The  only  reafm  for  fuppoling  Bifliop  Jocelyne  to  be  reprefented  by  the  pontifical  figure 
fitting  alone  at  the  top  of  the  front  of  the  firft  louth-weft  buttrefs,  is  the  circumftance  of 
having  a  coat  of  arms  under  his  feet ;  though  it  muff  be  confeft  we  are  not  certain  what  were 
his  family  arms. 

There  are  fix  more  mitred  ftatues  on  the  return  of  buttreffes  at  the  north-weft  angle. 
Thefe  I  would  luppole  to  be  lbme  of  the  fifteen  who  fucceeded  “Jocelyne  to  Bekington,  the  next 
great  benefa&or  to  this  church,  and  that  the  others  once  occupied  fome  of  the  niches  now 
vacant  on  this  fine  front. 

The  figures  that  remain  after  the  feveral  aftignments  muft  be  loft  in  the  croud  of  monks, 
nuns,  knights,  and  noblemen  connected  with  the  church  who  have  nothing  to  make  them 
outlive  their  own  or  the  neareft  i'ucceeding  age.  And  lliould  any  objection  be  raifed  to  the 
uncertainty  of  the  conjefture  which  has  attempted  to  afeertain  the  other  figures,  the  propofer 
of  it  can  only  take  ihelter  in  the  wide  ocean  of  conjedure  in  which  antiquarian  fcience  is 
perpetually  floating,  and  (hieid  himfelf  behind  the  old  and  trite  Horatian  deprecation  of  the 
malice  or  rigour  of  critics. 

The  two  Buffos  placed  between  the  fpringing  of  two  of  the  arches  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  nave  may  reprefent  king  lna  and  bfthop  Adelm ,  whom  be  conftitured  firft  bifliop  of  Wells ; 
or  king  Stephen  and  bifliop  Robert ;  or  king  John  and  bifliop  Jocelyne ;  or  laftly  they  may  be 
no  m<  re  than  the  common  ornaments  of  a  royal  and  epifcopal  buft  con t rafted  together  in  our 
monaftic  buildings  The  four  groupes  on  the  fide  of  a  capital  to  a  duller  of  columns  in  the 
fouth  tranfept  cannot  be  conftrued  into  any  thing  more  than  the  caprices  of  the  fculptor,  ol 
which  this  work  affords  lo  many  inftances. 

1  cannot  conclude  thefe  ftridtures  on  the  ornamented  front  of  this  cathedral,  without  re¬ 
gretting  how  much  it  contributed  to  the  ruin  and  deftruction  of  its  neighbour  Glajlonbury , 
which  we  may  well  imagine  to  have  been  as  highly  decorated  and  the  lepulchral  monuments 
of  whole  abbots  removed  at  the  difl'olution,  now  lie  undiilinguiftisd  fiom  the  common  herd 
on  the  outfide  of  the  choir. 

The  prelate  who  in  magnificence  to  this  church  came  neareft  to  bifliop  Jocelyne  was 
Thomas  Bekinton,  confecrated  1443  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vf.  of  whom  fo  many  memorials 
remain  in  the  church,  clofe  and  city.  But  for  an  account  of  them  the  reader  may  confult 
bifliop  Godwin  and  William  of  Worcejler  before  referred  to. 


STATUES  and  BASS  RELIEVOS  from  St.  EDMUND’S  BURY,  Suffolk. 
STATUE  againjl  a  Hoitje  at  the  Place  where  Eajl  Gate  flood :  ( the  Houfe  being  without  the  Gate .) 

This  ftatue  is  generally  known  here  at  prefent  by  the  name  of  Hercules,  though  anciently  it 
muft  have  had  a  far  different  appellation.  In  old  romances  we  read  of  wild  men  who  lived  in 
woods  to  fight  with  romantic  knights,  to  feize  diftrefs’d  damfels,  and  the  like.  May  not  this 
ftatue  be  a  memorial  of  one  conquered  near  Bury,  by  fome  great  and  valorous  protedlor  of 
virgin  innocence  ?  or  let  up  in  remembrance  ol  a  keeper  of  this  gate,  remarkable  for  wearing  a 
clofe  garment  woven  in  the  manner  as  here  leen  ?  The  armour  of  the  Conqueror's  time,  confifted 
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of  lines  interwoven  into  the  fhape  of  the  body,  this  drefs  gives  the  fame  idea  of  armour  j  but 
in  (lead  of  rings,  fmall  flender  pieces  of  fteel  worked  into  the  form  of  diamonds.  Or  not  un¬ 
likely  the  flatus  rep  refen  ts  fome  gallant  defender  of  the  gate,  or  the  abbey,  during  the  civil 
commotions  of  this  town.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  it  reprefents  one  of  the  Woodmen  who 
fupport  the  arms  of  the  Woodboufes ,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  family  in  the  adjoining  county 
of  Norfolk. 

BASS  RELIEVO  on  the  Side  of  the  Church  Gate. 


Commonly  called  the  Demi  and  the  Mifer.  It  is  very  much  defac’d.  There  appears  at  the 
bottom  a  large  jaw,  the  ancient  fymbol  of  Hell  Gates,  then  it  is  very  likely  to  be  meant  tor 
the  devil  carrying  a  mifer  there. 

TWO  STATUES  againft  a  Hmife  in  Cooi’s-Row,  at  the  corner  of  a  Lane  oppofite  Halfmoon-Lane. 

The  firth  ftatue  is  undoubtedly  the  royal  martyr  St.  Edmund  (from  whom  this  town  takes  its 
name)  by  the  attribute  of  the  dart  in  his  hand.  The  other  ftatue  mull  be  Edward  the 
Con/efar,\s  in  his  hand  he  holds  the  famous  Ring,  the  ftory  of  which  is  given  at  large 
page  19. 

BASS  RELIEVOS  againft  a  Houfe  in  Cooi’s-Row,  at  the  corner  of  Half moon-Lane . 

This  angel  is  decorated  with  the  enfigns  of  royalty,  and  has  two  fets  of  wings ;  from  the  neck 
to  the  wait?  is  alight  kind  of  armour,  round  the  hips  a  girdle,  of  the  time  of  Edward  111. 


BASS  RELIEVO  againft  a  Houfe  in  Cooi’s-Row,  at  the  corner  of  Still-Lane. 

Reprefents  a  perfon  in  a  clofe  drefs  riding  on  a  horfe,  whofe  fore  part  is  difquifed  to  aft 
(not  improbably)  as  a  flalking-horje,  a  device  ufed  to  catch  birds  ;  which  fuggeftion  is  ftrength- 
ened  bv  the  hawk  on  a  perch  in  the  rider’s  left  hand,  his  right  hand  Teems  to  catch  at  the  rein  : 
on  his  head  is  fome  creft  (if  we  fuppofe  him  in  armour)  or  ban  for  birds  A  figure  on  a  pedeftal 
mav  be  a  fpeflator  of  the  fport,  whofe  drefs  is  evidently  of  Edward  III  s  time.  Why  not 
conjecture  this  b3S-relief  defigned  to  fliew  fome  fport  or  exercife  of  the  above  reign,  either  111 

a  proceflion  or  tournament  ?  .  _ 

Though  fome  of  the  fubjefts  on  this  plate  as  well  as  a  variety  of  others  of  the  like  fancy 
difperfed  in  this  work  have  not  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  find  a  real  explanation  yet  they  are 
not  to  be  thought  the  idle  whimfies  of  the  iculptor.  The,  certainly  allude  to  the  hiftory  and 
cuftoms  of  the  time  and  place  when  they  were  executed.  If  this  propofitioa  is  rejected  .will  the 
reprefentations  of  fome  of  the  hiftorical  fafts,  all  of  the  political  and  burlefque  and  falhionab  e 
follies  of  the  prefent  day,  by  drawings,  engravings  (our  anceftors  confined  themfelves  principally 
to  fculpture,  in  things  of  this  nature)  be  confidered  in  future  times,  m  any  other  light  than 
the  ridiculous  and  extravagant  efforts  of  moon-ftruck  artifts  ?  furely  no  :  therelore  the  Editor 
earneftly  hopes  this  Apology  for  introducing  thefe  kind  of  Specimens  of  Sculpture  into  his  work, 
may  meet  their  approbation. 


END  of  VOL 


